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THE 


CONSISTENCY OF REVELATION 


WITH 

HUMAN REASON. 


CHAPTER I. 

TUc sentimenti ReH((ion natural to the h^an In art — The* 
Natural Reaeon unequal to the Investigation of remote Religious 
Truth — A Revelation is therefore necessary — The authenticity 
if any presftmed Revelation to be determined upon according to 
external and internal EvURnee^Christianity the only syhtem of 
Religimts Belief whieh is supported by any substantial weight 
of proof. 

All modifi cations of reUgioi^B beMef are, or at least 
profess to be, sdlutions, so for as our means of in- 
formation extend, of the apparent anomalies dis- 
cernible in the works of Divine Providence. As, 
then, that religion can only be the true one which 
really accords with those^acknowledged facts in the 
physical and moral which are established 

by positive experiments necessarily follows, that 
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the trae couiae for arriving at a correct system of 
bdi^ is that of studying our own nature carefully 
and iihpartially under every possible aspect ; of ascer- 
*taining its real and most prominent wants, and of 
determining which of the many theories offered to its 
choice, most satisfactorily accounts for the numerous 
perplexing circumstances which the most cursory 
survey cannot fail to recognize in the existing order 
of nature. The Christian dispensation will, we con- 
cei\ e, be found upon enquiry, to be the one which 
best — it would, in fact, be no exaggeration to say, 
which exclusively — answers to tliis test ; and to shew 
that it does so, will be the object of the following ob- 
servations. The question thus proposed for discus- 
sion is one of experiment, in the strictest meaning of 
the term ; the basis of the argument being not what a 
speculative imagination might suppose the constitution 
of the universe to have been, had God so wrilled it, but 
what it actually and demonstrably is. The conclusion 
at which, of course, we hope to arrive, will be, that upon 
tliat practical basis no cqnsistent system of theological 
belief can bo erected, excepting that for the posses- 
sion of which we are indebted to tlie Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. If those remote and mysterious 
conclusions, which we derive from that Divine source, 
arc found strictly to harmonize in all their parts with 
the facts previously estaliHriied by the native facul- 
ties of our minds, the probabjUity in favor of its 
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sumed authenticity is at once* established : — if every 
other possible attempt at explication is founds upon 
examination, either to mis-state the primary ^ths of 
the constitution of nature, or to fail in accounting for 
any of its startling anomalies, the probability thus 
assumed will amount tb little short of certainty. 
Such is the^'position which we trust that the Christian 
llevclatioii' ‘^21 be found to occupy, if impartially 
examined, in the first place, as a system of doctrines 
consistent with itself, and with the acknowledged 
course of nature ; and, secondly, when contrasted 
with those various theories which have, from time to 
time, been urged by ingenious men in opposition to 
it. The question, we repeat, is one of strict experi- 
ment ; and being such, we shall commence our ob- 
servations by advancing such assertions only as pro- 
bably no religionists of whatever denomination will 
hesitate in admittin|(^ 

No one fact, then, connected with the circum- 
stances of human nature would seem to be more 
completely established by experience than that con- 
tained in 'the Scriptural aphorism, that tlie heart of 
man is evil from his youth. This evil tendency is 
conspicuous, not merely in the gross vices and fero- 
cious habits of the savage, or in the imsubducd pas- 
sions of the comparatively ignorant members of more 
dvilued communities, but under every^ the most 
plaunlSle modification of society in its highest state of 

B 2 
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aiTlificial refineinent. The same selfishness of motive, 
the same worldliness of feeling, the same concentra- 
tion of the thoughts upon the trifling interests and 
sensual gratifications of the piepent moment, with 
a reckless, indiflerence for the higher principles of 
morals, however disguised by the conventional de- 
cencies of society, characterize our species to the last, 
wherever the strong external stimulant of religion is 
wanting. 

Yet, tliough such are the ordinary habits of our 
nature when left to itself, nothing, on the other hand, 
is more certain, than that the principle of religious 
feeling is also natural to man, and suggests to him 
one of his most prominent wants. Let his attention 
once be diverted from its usual channel by some 
strong moral excitement — let sickness or sorrow dis- 
sipate for a moment the illusions of th^ bodily senses, 
— or the intellectual powers, whether from curiosity or 
some worthier motive, seriously occupy themselves in 
the* examination of the great questions connected 
with our first origin, and with our ultimate destina- 
tion, and a reverential feeling of devotion, accom- 
panied by a consciousness of his own responsible 
position, takes possession of him as a matter of course. 
That the sentiment thus roused is not the production 
of mere ignorance and superstition, is evident from 
the circumstance ^that the acutest understandings and 
the most exquisitely attempered dispositions are most 
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disposed to its influence. We have only to feci it in 
order to be unanswerably convinced of its Divine 
origin. The sensations thus excited arc experi- 
mentally the noblest and the purest of any that we 
are conscious of possessing. The uniform mode of 
their operation, in every variety of the human mind, 
is again another proof that they derive their origin 
Irom the regular course of our natural constitution, 
and not from the desultory suggestions of caprice. 
That, for instance, tb^examinadon of the wonderful 
structure of the universe Ibads us necessarily, by a 
direct and unansweralfle Chain of inference, to the 
theory of an intelligent and self-existent First Cause ; 
that a like examination of our own intellectual opera- 
tions and perceptions leads us as necessarily^ to con- 
clusions favourable to the doctrine of the imma- 
teriality *, and| therefore, probable immortality of the 

* Every Judgment which we can posaibly form, after a care- 
ful examination of the operation of our minds, leads us to 
conclusions perfectly irreconcileahle with the supposition of 
the soul’s materiality. Not one of the many phenomena of 
matter with which we are acquainted has the slightest resem- 
blance to those of thought and consciousness. But the objection 
to.fl^'iiMterialist theory doesj not terminate here. Admitting, 
wbat'dt'.wpuld be amere gratuitous assumption to admit, that sen- 
sation might pd^bly be the result of mere corporeal organisa- 
tion, we should still find ourselves unable to account for that 
conviction of mir own tinglenest and individuality which accom- 
panies every enertioD of our thoughts. Why,* we should still 
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thinking principle within us, and that the feeling 
which we denominate conscience, will, in exact pro- 
portion to the degree in which we cultivate it, create 
a still increasing susceptibility of moral apprehen- 

ask, if the soul is but an assemblage of divisible parts mechani- 
cally adjusted, has not every sensory organ a distinct and peculiar 
consciousness exclusively and incommunicably its own ? What 
is the one indivisible entity which presides over the whole; 
which takes cognizance of, and pronounces Judgment upon, the 
various annoal and bitelleotua! perceptions, and refers them all 
to itself? ** Se in un popoloo#n an esercito," says Francesco 
Soave, ** un sente fame,' uiio sete, e questi ha caldo, e quel freddo, 
ed altri ha dolore in una inano, alCri in un piede o nel petto o iiel 
capo, chi dirk mol che il popolo o Tesercito tanto insieme sia 
consapevole delle sensazioni che ha separatamente ciascuno 
individuof 

** Ne si pretenda che il paragone non valga, perchd ogn’ uomo 
e qui separate da ogil**akcQ. Imperocchd nel cervello ancora, e 
in quolunque Esser composto, ogiii minima parte ha un’ esistenza 
coii sua propria, e distinta, e separata d’ ogni altra, come qua- 
Junque uomo in un popolo o in un* csercito. 

** Per quolunque verso dunque si prenda un Esser composto, e 
0 si consideri nel suo tutto, o nelle sue parti, i sempre assoluta- 
mente impouibile, eh' ei da consapevole a se stesso di piu sen- 
sazioni e percezioni simultanee. £ pcnchd noi di queste simul- 
taiiee sensazioni e percezioni a noi medesimi siam consapevoli 
realmeiite, ne yien d’ assoluta nccessitk, che oltre alia sostanza 
coroposta e materiale che forma il corpo, in noi debba esistere 
un’ altra sostansa diversa affktto da quella, cio6 non coroposta, 
ma pura, unica, 8emplice,indiviaiblle, che d quella che chUtmiamo 
anfma o 
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sions, and a consequent conviction of tibe imputability 
of our actions, are proposidozia, the truth of which it 
is impossible to deny. Man, therefore, may be said 
to possess two directly opposite ehazaeters, each of 
them in a certain sense equally natural: the one, 
that which exists of itself, prior to any regular system 
of moral cultivation, and which is almost exdusiVely 
swayed by animal instinct; the other, ^at whioh 
only waits to be c^ed forth by habits of- disctj^ne, 
and which is sure to manifest itself the moxnent that 
circumstances become favorable for its 'development. 
Now, there assuredly can be no doubt which of these 
two dissimilar states is most wortiiy of our approba- 
tion, and most accordant with the presumed wisdom 
of Him who placed us in our present conditioq! The 
highest possible elevation to which we can attain 
under the former, is that of appaMrtly inoffensive, and,^ 
perhaps, not altogether unserviceable, members of 
society, concealing the real selfishness of our dispo- 
sition by the conventional laws of decorum, and sub- 
duing our natural ferocity 1)y a sense of its inex- 
pediency, but with a strict limitation of all our^ hopes 
and fears within the narrow limits of human life ; 
whilst under the latter, not only every external 
action, but also every internal thought, is restrained 
by an efficient control, and, instead of merely tem- 
poral and inferior motives of conduct, others qf a 
most vivid and unearthly character are substituted, 
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ample in their scale and character as eternity it- 
self. 

Still, however, whilst such is the general capability of 
religious impressioD which wc derive from our natural 
constitution, it by no means follows from any neces- 
sary deductions of our reasoning powers, what ought 
to the peculiar form and modification of that 
system of^belief which alone deserves to fall under 
the %igh designation of true reli^on. Tliat which 
has* reference to the system of the whole universe 
and to the^stential attributes of the Almighty mind 
iiself, is obviamsly incapable of being measured by 
the mere huftian uitellect, taking for its rule and 
standard the few facts supplied by its very Hmited 
experilnoe in this world. We may follow up infer- 
ence after inference, cautiously deducing remoter and 
less palpable truths «&om those primary ones, wliicli 
are more immediately the result of our personal ex- 
perience. But the enquiry very soon leads us beyond 
the utmost verge of legitimate human knowledge. 
We feel, indeed, with the most unhesitating certainty, 
that the sfake of our happiness is in some way or 
other interwoven with those undeveloped mysteries 
which we strive to penetrate, but we are acquainted 
^ith no natural instruments by which we can arrive 
at tlicm. A powerful instinct urges us forward, but 
oui; bevdldered reason strives in vain to keep pace 
with it. A correct system of religion again, having. 
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08 was just now observed, reference to tlie real cir- 
cumstances of nature, it follows as a matter of course, 
that some one modification of doctrine must be not 
only superior to all others, but, as truth is self-con-^ 

sistent and immutable, must be exdusiTe of all 

* 

others ; that is to say, it must be true, and all the 
mt, so far as tlicy do not constitute an inte^fsal jpor* 
tion of it, must be necessarily fhlse. B^t hair are 
we to arrive at t&c knowledge what thaf lOid 
exclusive modification of religion is ? 

Tlus is an enquiry in which, indeed, mir natural 
intellectual powers must take their Bhfe, as even our 
most vague conjectures must depend uj^n our reason- 
ing fadultics, in tlie lost resort, for whatever degree of 
probability they may possess ; but still it is perfectly 
vain for us to hope that the area of our spiritual 
apprehensions can be widely extended by any talent 
of discovery vested in the human mind itself. 
Meanwhile it is impossible to infer that God has 
given us the need of religious sentiment, and yet 
denied to us the means of gratification. Grant the 
existence of the instinct, and the analogy of nature 
will assure us tliat it was imparted for some definite 
end and object. Admitting, then, as two concurrent 
truths, the fact of the necessity of religion to the humod 
heart, with that of the insufficiency of the human 
understanding for its effectual acquisition, and we are 
driven, almost of necessity, to the inference, that the 
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wisdom and goodness of our Maker would provide 
in some mode or other for supplying the defect. It 
would seem, then^ that a communication from heaven, 
so &r irom being intrinsically improbable, is, on the 
contrary, what we might appear to have strong d 
priori reason for expecting from the mercy of Provi- 
dence; whilst all that, under such circumstances, 
would remain for our intellectual powers to perform 
in their own proper department, would be to judge 
of the cadence of such revelation as that now sup- 
posed, by the same rules of ^probability derived from 
their really accessible means of knowledge, which 
tliey would apply to every other case of external tes- 
timony. This is undoubtedly the course of pro- 
ceeding which the theory of Christianity requires at 
our hand ; and it would be difficult to shew that, all 
the circumstances of our nature considered, the de- 
mand which it thus makes upon our obedience 
and belief, is repugnant to the dictates of sound 
reason. 

It appears then, if the foregoing propositions are 
correct, that the idea of the one true religion neces- 
sarily involves that of ** an express revelation from 
heaven;’* no natural operation of the mind of man 
being capable of making him acquainted with those 
phenomena of the invisible universe in which, not- 
withstanding, he has a decided interest ; whilst the 
frets thus revealed, being m^y of them obviously 
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beyond the compass of the human faculties to ap- 
preciate, are capable of being rendered objects of 
substantial belief, not by their own objective clear- 
ness, but only by the “ evidence" with which they 
may be accompanied. One standard, indeed, our 
minds undoubtedly possess, which is and ought to be 
available even in the transcendental dogmas of reve- 
lation, that is to say, our moral sense, such as we 
have every reason to believe that it has been im- 
planted within us by our Maker. No religion, under 
any external weight of ^testimony whatever, can be 
admitted as the true one, the principles of which are 
unequivocally opposed to that faculty, lilany re- 
vealed dogmas might, and undoubtedly would, be 
found above its apprehension and that of our intel- 
lectual powers, but none would be directly hostile to 
it. With this single exception then — an exception 
which, after all, we must have recourse to only 
extreme caution — we must be prepared to receive that 
one system of religious belief which we acknowledge 
as authentic, in the form of an external communica- 
tion, and not of any discovery made by oqr own 
reasoning powers ; whilst the evidence which will 
command our assent to it, will bo of that peculiar 
description which our limited faculties are best able 
to apprehend, namely, the accordance of the presumed 
revelation with the acknowledged constitution and 
necessities of our own mature, the dignity and worthi- 
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ness of its object, its internal consistency with itself 
as a whole and in all its parts, and the confirmatory 
attestation of those persons whose actual position as 
eye-witnesses, and the known integrity of whose 
characters, put their assertions beyond the reach of 
suspicion. 

Admitting, then, that there exists smncrvhere an 
authentic revelation of the Divine will (and if we deny 
that fact we deny every one of the foregoing propo- 
sitions), the question to be resolved is siinply this, 
“ which of all the modes of opinion which have as- 
sumed the name, is that revelation?’* Now it is 
certainly %t assuming too much, to assert that Christ- 
ianity alone has the slightest claim to that character. 
The vari<ius religious opinions of mankind are matters 
of history. The events which first suggested the 
leading «*md peculiar principle of each, which fostered 
thek growth, and gave them that hold* upon the 
minds of their supporters which in their several de- 
grees they have respectively possessed, are all such 
as may be readily accounted for by considering the 
peculiar habits of the societies in which they severally 
arose, the worldly interests or national predilections 
which they served to cherish, the then existing state 
of comparative ignorance or literature, and often the 
mistaken theories respecting the structure of the 
material universe, which subsequent discoveries in 
science have effectually overthrown. Such is un- 
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doubtedly the case with every modification of reli- 
gious belief with which we are acquainted, Christ- 
ianity alone excepted. Every distinguishing charac- 
teristic, on the contrary, of this latter religion, is 
marked with peculiarities pre-eminently its own. It 
is rcfcrriblc to no natural causes with which we are 
acquainted. Its first appearance was like that of a 
comet entering our planetary system. We can neither 
surmise from whence it comes, nor speculate upon the 
far remote regions with which its destinies are con- 
nected ; "\)ut wc look up to !t with awe, and, in spite 
of our ignorance, feel a* satisfied assurance that its 
operations are among those w^hich are Ifiider the 
superintendence of infinite Wisdom. That, so far 
from having the way prepared for it by the previous 
habits of society, or by its accordance with human 
notions and passions, it, on the contrary, made its 
way in direct opposition to national prejudices, phi- 
losophical theories, and above all, to the nahiral 
sensuality and self-love of the human heart : — that it 
professed to be supported by the most miraculous 
deviations from the ordinary course of events, and 
yet gained implicit credit from persons could 
have no interest in professing their belief in it if they 
knew it to be false, and who, had it been false, had 
undoubtedly the means of its refutation in their own 
hands : — ^that commencing from apparently, the hum- 
blest of all humble beginnings, possessed of no 

13 
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temporal authority, and arrayed in none of our 
earthly notions of “ beauty that we should desire it,” 
it, notwithstanding, spread rapidly over the whole 
civilized world, and impressed an entirely new cha- 
racter upon human society : — that during the space 
of eighteen centuries it has sustained every shock 
which the violence of its persecutors, tlie calumnies 
and arguments of its most inveterate opponents, or 
th^ vices and superstitions of its less informed fol- 
lowers could inflict upon it, and that, at this moment, 
it stands entire ; assented to in all points by a vast 
number of men of the most enlightened minds, and 
by none ihore than by tliose who have most sedu- 
Itpisly examined its evidences : — that, be it true, or 
be' it. false, it is on undoubted fact, that the most 
valuable , members of society, the most perfect speci- 
mbns'^of the human race, have been those who have 
made its doctrines their rule of faith, its injunctions 
the guide of their practice : — all these are points which 
the Christian believer may unhesitatingly assert as 
incontrovertible truths, and which, perhaps, few pro- 
fessed sceptics would have the hardihood to con- 
trovert. Why, thenj^ having succeeded thus far, has 
it not done still more ? To what.i^ we to attribute 
the slowness with which, in later times, this singular 
religion has made and continues to make its way 
through the . world ? Why, at every step of its pro- 
gress, is it opposed and impeded, not merely by the 
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violence of those passions which it is its * professed 
object to eradicate or contacd,. but occasionally also 
by the more plausible hostility of men of seeming 
candour, of great literary acquirements, and of appa- 
rently sound morals ? 

Tills is a question which it is natural to put, and to 
wliich it may appear difficult to satis&etory 

answer. That men of enlightened^n^ds^^^ould 
despise a sensual, and detest a selfish or ci:Uel>code 
of ^ligion, seems natural and just. But that 
should assume a degree o^ merit in 
most single-minded and self-denying of al^ pnife|il^ 
rules of conduct, and that .should coales^ tor 
tlie purpose of bringing into disrepute the only seeip* 
ingly well authenticated revelation from heaven uduch 
would raise us above the earth, and hold ottt the 
prospect of a happy immortality, is a phenomenon 
which appears at first sight perfectly inexplicable. 
To discuss this subject, and to shew that tl^e blame 
is not justly attributable to any w'ant of reasonable ^ 
ness ill the religion itself, will be the object of the 
following remarks? Perhaps it may appear in the 
sequel, that this v^ry species of hostility which Christ- 
ianity has met w^, is to be considered among the 
strongest proofs of ^ts^unearthly origin. Most as- 
suredly it is the vef^. wld of reception which Scrip- 
ture has expresdy declared that it wo^d receive 
from the passions and prejudices of mankind. 



CHAPTER II, 


0/ the Pujudiees commonly entet famed by Hint of the Wot Id 
etgamsi Rcielaiton, 

It is not necessary* in order to account for the rejec- 
tion of Christianity by many pcrsoiib of otherwise 
cultivated minds, and a \ery considerable portion 
of mere men oH the world, to suppose that they are 
tsonsaious to themselves of any calculated motives of 
hostility, or any unusual laxity of morals. It is 
enough that we know from Scripture and from expe- 
rienoei tliat the natural heart of man is prone to self- 
indulg^ce ; and as such is averse &om the labour of 
a painful investigation of abstract and mysterious 
subjects, especially where the remuneration of that 
labour is professedly not immediate, but the deferred 
and uncertain allotment of a future state of existence. 
The instinctive wants of the bodgr immediate in 
their demands upon our attention, and are clamorous 
if neglected ; they require no piunfol tension of the 
understanding to perceive thejf object, nor any great 
ingenuity to attSm to There is 

an obvious and pal|pj|ils^'ociimeejfe of cause and 
eflect between the pursuit thing sought for. 
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the acquisition of it, and the caijdyment 
from its possession. And wKat is thus tru^’sif (flit 
coq)oreal pleasures, taken in thefr lowest stage, is 
sUll no less tme of them in their highest, however 
plausibly they may be disguised by the refinements 
of civilization, and even elevated by their assoc&tion 
with philosophy and science. Immediate fruitidi^ in ' 
some shape or other, is equally the aim of aQ. To 
persons in this disposition of mind, reli^on, with its 
long catalogue of abstruse propositions, "of thin ab^ 
stractions, of immediate privations, deferred 
retributions, necessarily comes as an"' ^ml^iome 
intruder. It never con be the case that they sli^d 
turn willingly from pursuits at once so apparently 
natural and so attractive, to the impalpable and db- ^ 
scure speculations of theology, more especia^ when, 
in addition to the more vivid impression made upon 
the imagination by temporal objects, and the indo- 
lence which shuns all presumed unnecessary enquiry, 
the heavy price is to be paid of a self-denial, not only 
in tlie case of confessedly degrading pleasures, but in 
that also of tho|cl^hich the generality of mankind 
deem perfectly inoffensive. This observation, it is 
true, seems to apply rather to the study of religion 
in general than to that of the Qmstian revelation ex- 
clusively. But it dtould be-^ rmembered, that if we 
once give up the dlieory of a dkect revelation, and 
leave each person to the peculiar creed suggested hy 
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.) his own moral sense, every man's religious specula- 
dons 4i|^come, from that moment, rather a matter of 
amusement than l&f painful coercion. The Ingenuity 
of self-love will invariably, in such circumstances, 
adapt its speculations to its own tastes and predilec- 
tions, and will as assuredly contrive to suggest some 
excuse for the Indulgence of the passions as the pure 
code of Christianity is inflexible in restraining them. 
The i^al feeling of repugnance begins then, and then 
only, when, insU'ad of pursuing our own visionary 
caprices, and misnaming them religion, w'e arc pe- 
remptorily required to adopt a System of belief ex- 
to ourselves in its origin, uncompromising in 
its injunctions, and unearthly in its remunerations. 
There is a point of repulsion at tlie very outset, in 
this latter case, which discourages any mutual attempt 
at approximation in notions and feelings thus little 
in unison. It matters not by what weight of external 
otE internal evidence such a creed may chance to be 
supported, or how perfectly accordant its data may 
be with the ultimate conclusions of sound philosophy. 
In a case of this description the^&veragc of worldly 
men make their election, not from deep and painful 
calculation, hut from the impulse of the moment 
and, having onoe takjpn their station with this or tliat 
party, seek to tranquillize their consciences and lull 
their fears, by occupying a kind of neutral ground 
between vague admissions and practical unbelief; 
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while those of more courage^ or more acute talents, 
take the bolder step of becomin^at once the as- 
sailants, and attacking the credibility of the doc- 
trines, the obligations of which they would evade. 

Nothing con be more obvious than that any reli- 
gion, however true, and even in a certain sense de- 
monstrably such, would have little chance of making 
very numerous converts, if examined only in the . 
pcrfiinctory and prejudiced manner now" desdibedii'' 
Few truths are so attractive at tlieir first aspeet as 
they appear eventually upon further discussion, and 
r)f oil trutlis, those of theology are the least^ab* 
first to last it involves a tissue of seeming paradoxes, 
into the admission of which we are eventually driven, 
not so much from the light by which they are them- 
selves surrounded, as by the anomalies, the contra- 
dictions, tile impossibilities, the total degradation of 
our best and noblest feelings, which would be the 
necessary consequence of thdr rejection. We cannot, 
therefore, be surprised that truths of this kind, if 
injudiciously stated, or indolently discussed, must 
often fail of carrying conviction! Nothing oan be 
easier than to make out a plausible case against 
isolated portions of an intricate and mysterious theory 
with auditors who, even if they possess natural talent 
sufRcient for the puipose, have, at all events, never 
taken the trouble to examine its consistency as a 
c 2 
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whole, and in the minds of a greater part of whom 
a bias in the o^osite direction may, without any 
breach of charity, be presumed to exist : nor need we 
accordingly be surprised, however we may be grieved, 
to sec a laugh raised against the supposed weakness 
and superstition of speculative men by persons who 
have never been taught to acknowledge any higher 
standard of morals than that of social expediency, or 
any wish beyond that of the gratification of the sdfish 
passions of pleasure, avarice, or ambition. 

Buch, however, is infidelity imder its most common 
aspect. In this deplorable stage of it, the first at- 
tempt at cure must be made by the application of 
moral rather than of intellectual medicines. The 
very simplest effort of the attention is wanting, and 
that is to be roused by alarming die fears and appeal- 
ing to the consciences of the respective parties before 
we can have any chance of success from argumenta- 
tive discussion. It is, therefore, to unbelief of an 
higher and more intellectual order that any more 
elaborate exposition of the Christian evidences, as 
establishing the reasonableness and consistency of 
revelation, must be addressed. Kow common can- 
dour obliges us to admit, that acute rcasoners, and 
humanly speaking, amiable men, have undoubtedly 
existed from time to time, who, having as they 
thought impartially examined the arguments for and 
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against Christianity, have decided upon unbelief as the 
least difficulty of the two ; and who, without enter- 
taining any violent hostility against it as a system of 
opinions, have still asserted tlie incurable ignorance of 
the human mind upon*" those mysterious topics, and 
justified, accordingly, their unwillingness to enquire 
further by the assumption that all enquiry is inoni- 
festly useless. In order, therefore, to meet oppo- 
nents of this description, it may be desirable to exa- 
mine how far their peculiar class of ohjections weigh 
against the doctrines of Christianity exclusively, 
considering them, as in fact they are, a superaddition 
to the fundamental pnnciples of natural religion ; or, 
on tlie otlier hand, how far they may be equally 
valid against every modification of religion wliatever. 
Should the latter appear to be the case, it would fol- 
low, cither that their argument involves a fallacy, as 
attributing exclusively to the revelation of Jesus 
Christ an objection which applies equally elsewhere, 
or it would prove more than themselves intend, by 
shewing that religion of every description, that of 
pure unmixed theism not excepted, is a sentiment 
alien to our nature. Few professed infidels, who 
have not discarded all the restraints of conscience, 
would, perhaps, be hardy enough to venture this 
latter assertion. Yet scarcely any of them have had 
the candour and good sense to remark, that by &t the 
greater number of attacks, which they profess to 
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direct solely against Christianity, strike directly, if 
anywhere, at the basis of all religion whatever. This 
conhision of ideas it is necessary to point out and 
correct, if we would discuss the jieculiar evidences 
and merits of the Gospel accurately and fairly. 



C BATTER III. 


Of the which aHach in common fo MiAiira/, no hot 

tftan Revealed ReUgion: and rf ihdH which beUmg eaeeluHvely 
to ChrUUatUiy, 

Christianity , th^, n^y be contemplated in two dis- 
tinct points of view, both of them in their respective 
sense equally correct. It may be considered as a 
wliole and entire ^stem of theology, having natural 
theology for its basis, pnd revelation for its crown 
and capital ; or it may be viewed in the li^ht of a 
corrective of the apparent anomalies, and as explana- 
tory of the many diSicuities, trhich perplex every, the 
most rational theory of belidP, In' the absence of a dis- 
tinct revelation. According to the former mode of 
seeing it, natural religion will seem to be eoncuirent 
with it, and to constitute an integral porfetet of it ; 
whilst, according to the latter, it wiH in some measure 
be opposed to it. This distinction, we repeat^ has 
not been sufficiently remarked by those persons who 
have assailed the doctrines ofjhe Gospel* Professhig 
themselves to be sincere Theists, they have a|9l di- 
rected their assault so vaguely and indiftcrimi^||tti^y as 
to cut awny from under their own feet the vefy mp? 
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port upon which they have taken their staled. That 
religion, including under that term the essential doc- 
trine of an all-wiBc and all-benevolent Ruler of riie 


universe, and of the souTs impiorlj^Iity, is natural to 
cultivated and civilized man, they assert no less con- 
fidently th^ ourselves. But thau0li it is easy to 
make this admission, and to fancy that wc cordially 
assent to it, it is by fio means easy to anticipate 
all the remote and perplexing mterences which, if 
traced systematically, step bjuatep, necessarily result 
from it. Those two main principles once granted, 
almost every difficulty, which has been invidiously 
alleged as specially impugning th^theory of the Ch>s- 
pel, immediately assails the consistent Deist in the 
very commencement of his enquiry. The beautiful 
mechanism of the universe evidently announces the 
existence of an intelligent and benevolent Author. 
Yet whence did that Almighty Author derive his own 
eternal existence t Until t^e rational Theist can see 


his way B&rough ^ns primary difficulty, it is in vain 
tliat he arises against the assumed improbability of 
those facts superadded by revelation tp no less in- 
explicable religion of nature. Suppose this great riddle 
once satisfactorily solved ; another equally perplexing 
matpiediately presents i^clf.^ He who is confbssedly 
the great Cause, and Author of all thing8,w<Ki]dappear 
to be necessarily impassive in his nature ; since it 
seems impossible to suppose that cnited ob^ct 
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can bo endued with such qualities as to react forcibly, 
and by external agency, upon the vblitkin of its own 
Creator. Yet once admit this feemingly obvious 
conclusion, and all^ those very moral attributes of the 
Deity, which entitle Him to our love and reverence, 
and which thdaT]|eist professes to assttt as perti- 

A ** 

naciously as the Christian, faU immediately to the 
ground. An impassive and^ imperturbable Supreme 
Being would, in reality, differ little from the nominal 
deity of Epicurus, An universe might, according to 
such an hypothesis, exist, (provided, indeed, that the 
very supposition of a creation emanating from a 
Creator thus isola^ from external objects, does not 
involve a contradiction) but the Almighty mind could 
not, in such a case, be imagined to exeroue any moral, 
and scarcely any physical, superintendence over it. 
Such a Being might be presumed to be necessarily 
occupied solely in the contemplation of his own 
infinite pexfectionSs and to be incapchle of all sym- 
pathy with us and our concerns* Yet the doctrine 
of a Creator, thus indifferent to the welfrue of his 
creatures, is top monstrous to meet with the patronage 
of any xeasonchle sceptic. How then does he make 
his way through this seemingly inexplicable difficulty ? 
Merely by the fret that, whOst his metaphyajpal 
theories suggest one things his own moral sense^ toad 
all bis better and sublimer feelings, inculcate the 
directly MOflposite^nclusion* 
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The sceptic, in the next place, admits the doctrine 
of the soul’s immortality, because without that ad- 
mission, imder tSe* present unequal distribution of 
worldly prosperity, reli^on itself were an empty 
name. Yet press hhn with the consequences of this 
assertion, ask him if the souls of tjie virtuous and the 
wicked are alike immortal, what must be the distinc- 
tion between their resp^tive allotments in a future 
state of existence ? and he shelters himself under the 
general plea of ignorance ; inipther words, he shrinks 
from following the enquiry into all its consequences, 
which, if so pursued, would necessarily lead him to 
some conclusion not very remote ;p:om that which he 
charges as a foremost blemi8h^u](k>n4i»e Gospel. 

Again, the i^stence of evil in aUdfs ferms, whether 
moral, physical, or intellectual, is an enigma which 
i every Theist is bound to reconcile w]^ his own self- 
styled rational views of religion, or to confess that the 
difficulties aocon^^ianying any peculiar modification of 
belief do no^jaacessaifty afford a ground for rejecting 
the evid^eai^B upon which it may chance to be built. 
Whence on^ates the acknowledged ^inequality in the 
dispensation of'^the good and evil thiiigs of tfais life ? 
Why did an almiif^ty and all-benevcd^t Being (for 
such a Deity he professes to adknowledge) check the 
operations of his goodness^knd deal out happiness in 
such scanty, pain and imperfection in such ample pro- 
portions ? Wliy was the human endowed with 
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such gigantic powere^of apfirehensibn, such high and 
indefinite aspiratic^ whilst okctHnstauces in 
which it is placed are such as to cause a vast w«*i$te 
of unemployed faculties, and to suggest little more 
tlian abortiir^ schetnes for the attainment of what 
would seem imaginary good? 

\^liat, again, does natural religion teach as a solu- 
tion of that inextricable mystery, the ooHipatibility of 
free will with the operation of external fhotives, and 
of God's foreknowledge, the inefectual discussion of 
which has brought unmerited obloquy upon Christ- 
ianity, as though the difficultyfhad originated from 
that source, or tl|at the denial of revelation would 
contribute any ^faig' towards its removal ? 

The rationalist may, indeed, shut his eyes, and 
choose not to see, or he may otherwise occupy his 
thoughts and may really be not aware of the dark-a 
ness involved in the foregoing questions, but most 
certainly that darkness is as old as philosophy itself. 
If the Cluistian is more perplexed by discussions of 
this nature than the mere Theist, it is only because 
from the tremendous importance of his breed, his 
mind has been rendered more .anxious and contem- 
plative, that reflection has become a more momentous 
duty, and the current of his thoughts, in conse- 
quence, been more systematically turned in that 
direction. True, indeed, it is, that the myst^es here 
alluded to are flum comprehending all ^at are 
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involved in the admisfion of the truth of Christianity. 
All that is now asserted is, that it is both un&ir and 
iUogical to lay exclusively to the charge of that pe« 
cnlior form of belief, perplexities which it shares in 
common with every other modification of theistical 
enquiry, and from which the adoption of tlie gross 
absurdities and inconsistencies of even Atheism itself 
would scarcely afford us a shelter. Without, then, 
pretending to deny that the Gospel revelation has 
difficulties really and specially its own, we would 
merely urge that it is those specific and peculiar diffi- 
culties, and no otShr, which suggest n legitimate 
subject of discussion to the sceptic. By a sober 
investigation of them, then, let it be tried. The result, 
we are satisfied, will be, that the additional enigmas 
which it proposes, beyond those attaching to natural 
wcligion, arc not more in number than might be fairly 
anticipated from the wider survey of the Divine 
arrangements which it affords to our minds, and the 
consequent necessity for the supply of new matter for 
wonder which this last supposition involves. Wc 
may add, iJso, that if the perplexities which Christ- 
ianity may thus appear to have superadded to the 
religion of nature be found, as assuredly many of 
them will be found, to explain 4md remove some of 
those which previously encumbered the prineiples of 
Theism ; such explanations ought in fairness to be 
taken, so far as they may go, as a sat-off against the 
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new difSlculties thus introduce^ and as a diminution 
of their total amount. This act of justice infidelity 
will, perhaps, never be found to have voluntarily con- 
ceded, but it is obviously claimable upon every sound 
principle of aigument. Let us illustrate this obser- 
vation by what, we know, occurs every day in the 
pursuits of experimental philosophy. ^ 

If we might venture to speculate upon what might 
be presumed d priori to be the probable effect of sud- 
den illumination of the human mind, on the subject 
of the great principles of religion, we should naturally 
be disposed to expect a resu)||iperfcctly analogous 
with that which we know from experience accom- 
panies every similar enlargement of our apprehension 
of the objects of physical science : that is to say, the 
mind would gain a step in advance, and occupy a 
wider area of knowledge than before, but at the same 
time the concurrent effect would be, that whilst some 
pre-existing difficulties would bo partially, and others 
perhaps satisfactorily, explained, the accumulation of 
new facts, thus occasioned, would necessarily bring 
with it an accession of perplexity, of which wc were 
not aware in the earlier stage of pur progress. In 
the present state of the human facultic^s, one source of 
doubt is removed only by the inevitable introduction 
of another. A phenomenon in chemistry or in natu- 
ral history may be explained by the disco^lky of 
some hitherto unknown principle, but that fresh dis- 
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covery, wliilst it sen^s as a key to unlock former 
subjects of doubt, is itself quite as perplexing as 
those which it has removed. It is impossible to deny 
that Newton has truly explained the phenomena of 
the planetary system, by referring them to the uni- 
versal law of gravitation* But this discovery has 
only put us i^ possession of one link the more in the 
eternal chain of consequences, so that, instead of 
asking any longer what it is which retains the hea- 
venly bodies in, and gives regularity to, their respec- 
tive courses, our question now is, what is the principle 
which gives to all matter whatever, its power of mutual 
and reciprocal attraction. The subject matter of our 
knowledge is increased, but our final ignorance re- 
mains the same. Our intellectual horizon shifts as 
we advance, but the same mass of clouds hangs to 
the last on its extreme verge. 

With regard, then, to the admitted difficulties of 
Christianity, it may be confidently asserted, that in 
this respect the sceptic does not argue the matter 
fiiirly. He assumes that a Divine Revelation ought 
necessarify to operate as an universal solution of pre- 
existing doubt, whereas the infinite and stupendous 
nature of the problems with which it has to do, and 
the admitted fact of the very limited faculties of the 
human mind, oSght naturally to have suggested to 
him the directly opposite conclusion. The idea of a 
religion without mystery involves, in fact, little loss 
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than a cMitradiction of teims.^ The science of the- 
ology) we repeat, is nothing more or less than that 
course of inquiry by .which, availing ourselves of 
every clue which Providence has placed in our hands 
for the solution of the enigma, we strive to account 
for the exbtence of those phenomena in the material 
and intellectual creation which appear to us at first 
sight unworthy of the presumed wisdom in which all 
things, as a whole, are admitted to have been formed. 
Now if the whole course* of this inquiry, from the 
very first surmises of human reason to the profoulidcist 
dogmas of revelation, is necessarily one of embarmss*- 
ment, it is obviously unscientific and unphilosophicol 
to adopt a theory so far only as it embraces the max- 
imum of perplexity, and to become indolent and in- 
credulous at the precise point where something like 
an explanatory process appears to be commencing. 
This, however, is really the line pursued by those 
persons who, having, as they imagine, from convic- 
tion, admitted the great principles of natural religion, 
arc willing to take their final stand there, and advance 
no further. To the real consistent Atheist, of course, 
such arguments as the present do not apply. Con- 
tradictions and anomalies are the strong holds in 
which he loves to intrench himself. The more ab- 
surdities he imagines that he discofers, 4be more 
unassailable his creed becomes. The defect o^ his 
theory is, not that seeming oversights are traceable in 
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the established order of things, but that they are not 
to be found in sufficient quantities to make out his 
case. But the Tlieist commits the paralogism of admit- 
ting all the difficulties of belief whilst he rejects those 
antagonist and remedial propositions which would go 
far to remove them. Take, for instance, the perplex- 
ing fact already alluded to, of the existence of evil. 
Considered as an integral portion of mere rational 
theology, it presents nothing but unmixed embarrass- 
ment. Adopt the solution afforded by Christianity, 
and, though the original question remains unanswered, 
why a wise Providence has not proceeded at once 
more directly to its object, but has made ignorance 
and personal suffering a necessary step towards the 
attainment of ultimate good; stiU it follows, as a self- 
evident truth, that if our present life be, as Scripture 
asserts that it is, a state of probation, the existence of 
temporary evil is implied as a necessary constituent 
of the operation intended to be wrought. Thus 
much, at all ^vents, the original difficulty is dimi- 
nished. What the sceptic does not, and will not see 
in this, imd in other similar cases is, that the theory 
of revelation does not pretend account for those 
primary facts which are evidently beyond the grasp 
of our apprehension to embrace, but that it suggests 
^merely a»pracAcal rule of life, with a superaddition 
of fresh subsequent positions which, if we are willing 
to take the former one for granted, will, in some mea- 
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siiie, reconcile tbeir contradictio]|s, and establish their 
compatibility with the arrangements of Divine wis- 
dom. 

Considered in this point of view, many circum- 
stances in the doctrines of tibe Gospel, winch when 
considered by themselves would present only unmixed 
wonder, and which accordingly have ever been pro- 
minent marks for the assaults of infidelity, are, in 
reality, so farfirom add^ to the general mass of 
improbabilities which meet the theologiiLn in every 
step of his course, that they leave the general ques- 
tion far more clear than they found it. To demon- 
strate this fact, will be the object of the following 
pages. He assuredly must know, indeed, little of the 
impenetrable darkness which surrounds us, who would 
hope in this life to reduce the simplest propositions, 
even of physical science, much less the transcendental 
dogmas of theology, into the form of self-evident 
truths. All that any exposition of the Christian evi- 
dences can presume to effect, is merely; tp shew that 
revelation accords, not with our abstract theories and 
capricious surmises of what we choose to assume that 
God’s creation ought to have been, but with what 
experience tells us that it actually is. That it does 
so accord in all points: that the undisguised and 
unequivocal admission of the actual exisfei^ of what 
we have ventured to call the seeming anomalies in 
the constitution of the universe is one of its fiin- 
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domental propositions, and that without attempting 
to explain them away, it affords the best solution of 
the difficulties they suggest, which is to be found inv 
the annals of religious philosophy, is all that we can 
in fairness be called upon to shew. Much, after all, 
must be left to that principle of faith which, like its 
sister virtue, charity towards man, belieyeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’* But 
that very residue of incurable ignorance, against which 
in this world we find it fruitless to struggle, is among 
the strongest pledges afforded us by Providence, that 
our present allotm^t is not intended to be final. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of the NeeessUy, as demonstrated hy expariewtSf if the existence 
of a foritten Jtevelation of the Divine With 

If, then, the view now taken of the question at issue 
between the defenders and the assailants of Christ- 
ianity be correct, it will appear, not only that that 
sublime theory is not in itself accountable for the 
facts which experience has shewn to form part of the 
existing order of thiiigSi but, on the contrary, that the 
admitted existence of those facts gives a substantiai 
probability to that theory, which it would not other- 
wise possess. That such is the case, will be more 
clearly shewn by considering, separately and distinctly, 
the several component parts of the Christian system, 
and shewing that, however improbable, 4 priori and 
humanly speaking, each of them may appear, when 
viewed in the form of detached proposition^ they 
present themselves almost in the light of necessary 
remedial processes, the moment that we consider them 
with reference to those startling positions of natural 
religion, the certainty of which, by no subterfioge of 
the reason, we are capable of evading or denying. 
To begin, then, with what must at the first point of 

D 2 
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view be considered as an incident little likely to be 
expected in the arrangements of Providence/ namely, 
the necessity of the^ communication of a distinct writ- ^ 
ten revelation of the Divine will, tu creatures whom 
their Maker has already endued with a moral sense 
and considerable reasoning powers. 

We readily adinit, that were the creation of man 
still a thing in futuro^ such an arrangement as that 
now contended for might appear to beings, reasoning 
as we do, fer from probable. Why in the original 
allotment of the moral faculties of man, God chose to 
leave his work so frr imperfect as that it should require 
a course of subsequent reparation and of special 
Divine interference for its Correction, it is impossible 
to explain. The question, however, is here not one 
of argument or of speculation upon presumed possi- 
bilities, but of fact. We appeal at once to that ano- 
malous thing, humim nature, ^and deny, because the 
testimony of history is uniform as to this point, that 
man, constituted, as we know him tobeiji can attain to 
any high degree of moral and spiritual elevation, in- 
dependently of such adventitious help as that deriv- 
able from a written communication of the Divine will. 
The tlting has been, as we know, frequently and 
fairly tried. Natictas, under almost every possible 
modification of condition, have existed in ignorance 
of a Divine zevelatm, and the result has invatiably 
been the same in t^mnicter, if not exactly so in degree. 
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In many cases man has sunk in real degradation 
below the level of the brute creation, and in none has 
assumed that high moral elevation which is made 
attainable to us by Christianity. In every such 
instance the best and noblest powers of the human 
heart and head have lain dormant, and the grossest 
prindplea have constitated the main moving spring 
of social action ; nor have the actual moral capahilities 
of our nature been at all apprehended until the pro- 
mulgation of a positive law, under the most solemn 
sanctions,* and professing to emanate from Divine 
autliority, impressed a new character, upon society. 
Now, it is easy to ask, ** why was not man so con- 
stituted as to begin his course at that advanced stage 
of improvement to which it is the acknowle^ed 
object of revelation eventually to lead him ?*’ But 
to this question the mere Deist is as much called upon 
to return a satisfactory answen- as the Christian. 
Both must alike shelter themselyes in their ignorance. 
Thejease, however, we repeat, is nevertheless one of 
acknowledged fact. It has been charged as an im- 
probability against the Christian system, that the 
revelation of it was delayed until 4000 years 6f man’s 
history had passed away ; nor do vre, any m^e than 
in the former case, attempt to gil^* an explanation of 
this circumstance. One thing, however, has at all 
evmits been established by it : that is to say, it has 
by this means been iirefragably proved, that the high- 
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est powers of unassisted human reason are peifecUy 
incapabte of making any real discoveries in religion. 

we no othex^acdie by which to estimate theval^e 
of revelation, the strange and innumerable modifica- 
tions of error which prevailed, even in the most highly 
cultivated nations, dc^g the x>eriod of its absence, 
would effectually supply one^ however, it be now 
certaim, and certain it appears to be,' as infinitely 
modified experiments can make it, that such is the 
natural feebleness of the human ment^ powers, what 
becomes of the favourite contemptuous argument of 
the Infidel, which assumes at once the d priori im- 
probability of any Divine revelation whatever, the 
olject of which should be the correction of those defi- 
ciencies ? ; 

It signifies nothing towards the discussion in ques- 
tion, whether or not Piovidenoe in its wisdom might 
not have arranged things otherwise. Out reference 
is taman aa we know him io be constituted, and to 
the existing order of thix^s. To aay .nothing q|f the 
Pagan ages of antiquity, and the moral abominations 
which pervaded every dasa of society in^ the most 
brilliant days of classic Greece and Italy, let the 
Infidekexidain why at this moment, as wn^^tiost ,Qur 
eyes over the portions of the globe, we ffnd 

Chnstianity and civilization co-extensive ;; and why, 
even among the natiems of Christendom, those are 
confessedly moat advanced in all the arts which 
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elevRte Odir nature, whose modification of belief 
approaches nearest to ^e pihnitive purity of the 
Qible ? Let him shew, with siudl data before him, 
that the assertion of the special inlprfhrence of the 
Deity for the iUumiiiation of the human race, involves 
an absurd or untenable proportion. Ail that he has 
shewn is, tha^^ we# ii#n*s nature differently consti- 
tuted, such external helps might not, perhaps^ have 
been necessary. A conclusion whidi no believer in 
revelation will deny, but whidi proves nothin|^ with 
respect to the point at issue. 

We will assume, then, as die basis of the following 
arguments, that an actual revelation of the Divine 
will cannot, under existing circuzastances, be said to 
be otherwise than probable. But admitting thus 
mbeh, there is an end of the objection alleged against 
such an arrangementefrom the deviatbn which it im- 
plies fimn the established order of events. True, in- 
deed, it is, that a distinct revglation, in orden^ be 
BU<^, must be supposed to interfere in some de^ee 
with the ordinary course of nature. Ends are attain- 
able only by means ; and the means adopted must, 
in all cases, have reference to their specific object. 
An unitem and universal npumd to the moral feel- 
ings and reasoning p^ers of race, can be 

on^^dirough the medium, one out of two 
ffiadlict bhanneh, oral or written eommunicatioii. 
The adoption of either course on the present suppo^i 
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sition implies a miracle, for the first promijdgatorB of 
the preftmed doctrines, even granting that they avail 
themselves of merely natural mslruments for the de*^ 
livery of their message, must of coutk be themselves 
specially inspired. To allow, however, the proba- 
bility of one single i^uracle in this case, involves 
efifectively the necessify of dthenu The Providence 
which once thus specially interferes with mankind, 
must also be presumed to watch over its own arrange- 
ments, and to secure their adequate operation. If is 
not necessary to foEow the obvious course of this 
argument into all its branches, to shew that the prac- 
tical form into which every real revelation must even- 
tually settle, (because that form is the only one whidi 
could be equally efficient in all ages, and in every 
portion of habitable globe,) is that of written ex- 
positions of the Divine will, (Infinite in their form, 
and au^ritative in their manner. Oral instruction, 
to be,rendere^ uniform in its doctrines, and 
uidversally accessible to ^i^ conditions of man^d^ 
would require an intenninable continuity of miracle, 
which nothing less than the most inevitable necessity 
of the case would justify us in expecting. But the 
promulgaticm of a?ic||gben revelation is like tjm single 
act of the ,«the ii|^ver8e, a miraculous 

agency at the whi&, havingf^cejteken' 

place, leaves subsequent events to pursue flsbir iiatu- 
nd and established course. 
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it is not unreasoiuble to infer that God 
has, on some occasion or other, communicateS his will 
to mankind, and if among the vasacms professed re- 
velations which have appeared at diSbrent periods of 
man’s history, one only has come to us supported by 
an overpowering weight of e^ence, whilst it has at 
the same time been |iroductive in its effects of a vast, 
though confessedly incomplete^ renovation of the 
human character, we have undoubtedly ^e strongest 
reasons for believing that revelation to be the true 
one. It is true that many pftsons may be found 
who, whilst they assent to the general probability of 
the fact of a revelation, will find what they imagine 
to be substantial objections to every religions theory 
which thus &r has assumed that character. But ob- 
jections of this kind are almost always traceable to 
the old fallacy, whichehas just now been alluded to, 
of dictating imaginary schemes of creation to Provi- 
dence, instead of directing our judgment by 
knqjp’ to be actually estabBsbed. We arc all of us 
unwilling to suppose the interposition of any seem- 
ingly elaborate means between the enunciation of the 
Divine will and the attainment of its end. the 
great lesson tauglri us by eximrience is, that the 
anticipations of our j|j^gmenti%ri|;eveT more hasty 
than the edtarse of God’s prmeiiings. Why the 
workings of his Providence move thus slowly, and 
by a thus apparently intricate process of contrivance, 
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we cannot hope to explain, but we are expeiiment- 
aUy ceilain that such is the fact. Those persons, 
l9ien, who are inclined to beliepe generally, that God 
may, not inconsistmidy, communii^te his will to man- 
kind, and who yet are offended hy the specific mode 
which the believer m Christianity asserts to have 
been actually adopted ny Hkn, wonld do well if, in- 
stead of building visionary schemes of presumed pos- 
sibilities, they wouM but ask themselves how, adnuU 
ting the actual circumstance of human nature, they 
can conceive the pbAibility of such a communication 
by any less improbable vehicle than that now sup- 
posed. 

The appeal to^human conviction must be made 
in some way or other, and yet every way which wc 
can imagine must be attended with its respective 
apparent improbabilities, of which lliose \7ho are dis- 
posed ;to cavil may readily take advantage. The 
ca|^^ mind will of ^ume make its option on the 
side which presents the smallest sum total of 
culty ; and we have no hesitation iw asserting, that, 
upon examination of the circumstances, that 

side w^ be found to be the one which ^sumes, in 
the first idacCi Uto^e fact of w^velatioii. of God’s 
will is u^trinriei^piPMMible secondly, that die 
only professedl^^fe^^d documents, ^beaihqp^ die 
apparent stamp of authenticity, are thoi^:bf the Jew- 
lA and Christian Scriptures. This latter proporitfon 
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it will now be our object to demonstrate to the best 
of our power. 

in attempting to speculate upe||^the internal pro- 
bability of the truth of any 

from heaven, the mind is necessarily compelled to 
occupy a peculiar position, a^ to lay down, at start- 
ing, certain primfcry prepositions, without the admis- 
sion of which it is obviously impossible to proceed. 
To derive our data from the frets whiclr in this late 
period of the world are passing daily before our eyes, 
would evidently he irrelevant •and unphilosopliical. 
We must be prepared to meet with deviations from 
the presumed established laws of the creation, as a 
matter of course. At the same time, our experience 
of the fixedness and uniformity of the ordinary ope- 
rations of nature, forbids our assuming that Provi- 
dence, under any d^umstances, would be unneces- 
sarily lavish in the operation of miracles. So long 
as they mi^t be wanted to give the first impi||se in 
the launching of a new system, they might reason- 
ably be looked^r ; but such operations as are obvi- 
ously within the competency of natural causes to 
produce, might on the other hand he expected to 
occur, aneording to the more ordinary process. 
is on this principle that a neW |^e of probahiliti^ 
will suggest itself to the inquirer ' into the intanuil 
evidences of revelation. It . would be a maxtifrst 
contradiction to look for a perfect analogy; betwe^ 
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tlie first creation of a system, and its subsequent 
ordinar]^ course of operation, and yet the necessary 
deviation firom order, thus occasioned, would not, it 
may be presumea, be disorderly. - In other words, 
the quantum of necessity would be the measum of 
the quantum of miracle to be calculated upon. It is 
indeed manifestly impossible for the human mind to 
act upon this rule with any thing approaching to 
accuracy, and yet perhaps we may approximate to it 
sufficiently for the purpose of conjecturing how flEur 
the miracles, recorded in any given form of revela? 
tion, appear worthy of a wise Providence, and cal* 
culated to produce their respective objects. Every 
person at all acquainted with the Holy Scriptures, 
will perceive how strikingly this observation applies 
to the preternatural incidents which we find there, 
related. There is nothing in the miracles of the Bible 
which, in the slightest degree, reminds us of the 
mons^us wonders of the imaginative works of fiction. 
Be me narrative true or false, at all events the ad- 
mixture of preternatural occurrences , is exactly, on 
all occasions, kept down to the strict necessity of the 
case, and natural instruments, where available, are 
made to contribute their share towards the produc- 
tion of the event* !;Thi8 preliminary observation it 
is quite necessary that we should make, in order Biat 
it may be distinctly understood what is the kind of 
probabilities whicht in the course of the ensuing ob- 
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servatioiUy we sliall endeavour to trace in the narra- 
tives of the Old and New Testament. No Christian, 
who recollects the inscrutable mysteries which enve- 
lop Deism itself, w|^ shrink from -avowing the strict 
analogy which, in riiat respect, exists between the reli- 
gion of unenlight&ed reason, and that of the Qospel. 
He knows %^t%very particle of matter, every intel- 
lectual perception, teems with wonder. But still it 
should never be forgotten that the prevailing spirit of 
Scripture, even in its highest excitement, is that of 
unostentatious sobriety, and that a calm, candid, and 
teachable frame of mind is that which is alone adapted 
for fai.1ciTig a comprehensive view of the whole system 
of revelation, and pronouncing judgment upon .its 
internal probability. 



CHAPTE»» V. 


C(f the Moaato iBetory qf the preatim^ 

To begin, then, with the scriptural account of the * 
creation of the world. The doctrine of the past eter- 
nity of tlie universe is a necessary consequence of the 
principles of Atheism. If there exists no Creator, it 
obviously follows, that all things must have been, from 
all eternity, precisely what we find them to be at pre- 
sent ; in other words, owing their being to an inhe- 
rent principle of self-existence, they could never have 
undergone any ihodification or change either from in- 
ternal or external dnuses. Every fact, however, 
derived irom the experiments of scientific men is 
directly at variance with this supposition. If there 
is one conclusion in philosophy more certain than 
another, it is that the universe around us, and the 
globe which we inhabit, must have had a beginning. 
Nor is this all : with regard to the latter, we know 
not only that it has emanated from some* creative 
power, but that it 1 m received peculiar modifications 
from time to time, which, by the beneficial effects 
resulting from theln, mark the continuing super- 
intendence of a wise and benevolent mind. The 
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present condition in which we fiii^ it, has evidently 
been produced at no very lemote period from oar 
own time. The several chronometers supplied by 
the regular opejration of existing ‘phenomena on the 
surface of the ear^, all coi^pide most remarkably 
wit)| the date of Ae creation, as recorded in the Mo- 
saic writing. Every discovety of the geologist sup- 
. plies the same inference, so far as it refers to the his- 
tory of the human race. Be the antiquity of the 
material mass of the globe what it may, and allowing 
the utmost latitude to the calculations of those who 
conceive that the various stratiheations of the earth 
must ha^qii^en the result of an almost infinite suc- 
cession oi slow deposits and diluvian submersiqns, 
still it is admitted by all parties, that tlie first appear- 
ance of man must be considered as lif^ibsequent to all 
other formations of aninuils, and to all important 
modifications of the mineral world, with the exception 
only of one single diluvian action, which appears to 
have taken effect at a later period. 

That there is a broa^ ^d general appearance of 
i^eement between these facts and the Mosaic nar- 
rative, cannot be denied, whatever difficulty ;we may 
find in recoimiling the Scriptural account of a 
days’ creation with those longer epochs of time which 
geologists have generally considered necessary to 
account for the successive stratifications of th^ soil, 
and the production of the inferior animals. Now 
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the question is, whether this general accordance he 
sufficient, even presuming the conclusions of geo- 
logists to he correct, to justify our belief in the Di- 
vine inspiration of the scriptural narrative of the 
creation ? This questbn we may surely venture to 
answer in the affirmative, when wAeco]|pct thatethe 
exclusive object of revelation is to inculcate a moral 
lesson, hy making us acquainted with the spiritual 
position of man, with reference to* the Deity, and nbt 
with the comparatively unimportant facts of natural 
history. That Scripture, indeed, should wilfully 
falsify any narrative of circumstances,, and gra- 
tuitously introduce £ible, where the plain, truth 
wo\dd be equally intelligible, it were impiety to sup- 
pose. But surely we may admit that there would be 
nothing inconslltent with the Divine perfections in 
touching qlily generally and incidentally, and with a 
'certain allowance for the ignorance of an unphilo- 
sophical age, those portions of its narrative, whidi 
are rather necessary accon^animents than any integral 
and component part of the' main subject matter. We 
may ask, morever, if it be required of Scripture that 
it ^uld always, when referring to merely physu^d 
phenomena, relate the real and precise fact, **with the 
received opinion* of what age of the world would 
those facts accord?" Human theories, we should 
recollect, are continually changing jn proportion to 
the progress of discovery ; and what would appear to 
2 
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be a philoflopkical truth to-day^i ittay, in many case^; 
be an exploded £ilsebood to-moirow. Had Moses, 
for instance, inculcated the doctrine of the Cartesian 
vortices, that ckcumstance, which in the seventeenth 
centurjr would have .been considered as the strongest 
proof of his^insp^tkm, would have been a decided 
refhtation of it in the latter part of the eighteenth. 
Were strict philos<^hical accuracy, therefore, to be' 
re<|uired as a necessary teat of an inspired narrative, 
it is obvious that it would really be in accordance 
with no one possible period of the state of human 
knowledge, iniless we can suppose that the time will 
actually uEnve in which experience will have no more 
to learn, and the whole process of investigation be 
completed. If, then, even revelation itself would he* 
justified from the necessity of the ii!i|lb. In stopping 
short of this extreme point, why, it may^W asked, 
should we expect it to do so at one period more than 
another ; or rather, why should it not at once adapt 
itself, so far as it can do so i^nsistently with the sub- 
stantial communication or truth, to that state of 
knowledge which prevailed at tlie time when its 
communications were first made? Such would ftp- 
pear to l>e the course necessary to make itself prae* . 
tically intelligible to the parties a^ressed, and, as a 
choice of difficulties, would seem to he the least 
objectionahle, because the most really useful mode of 
proceeding. 
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Still, however, after making due allowance for this 
necessary principle of accommodation, facts, we 
conceive, may be traced in the Mosaic narrative, 
which would seem to announce an acquaintance with 
some of the phenomeha of the universe, as substan- 
tiated by subsequent discovery, which, it would be 
difficult to account for in any other way than that of a 
presumed express inspiration. ^It is true that spe- 
culation upon these points, where the subject matter 
is confessedly so mysterious, and upon so vast and 
intricate a scale, ought to be indulged in with extreme 
caution, as liable to the exa^erations and false con- 
clusions of an excited imagination. Experimental 
science, which is always progressive, must ever be 
an equivocal auxiliary to the fixed and immoveable 
truths of revelifion. StiU, however, as infidelity has 
for the fikheTance of its object, availed itself of pre- 
sumed inaccuracies in the scriptural records of the 
creation, tliere cannot surely be an impropriety in 
pointing out, with all , due diffidence, a few of the 
facts there asserted, whudi would seem to accord in 
a striking manner with the discoveries of modem 
science ; or with what might be conjectured as pro- 
bable with reference to the early condition of a 
world such as ours, and the condition of human 
nature, when existing under strange and unwonted 
circumstances. In addition, thei)|i|^ the preceding 
general remarks on this subject, we may observe, in 
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the first place» that the sui&ce of the gpobe imme* 
diately after the time of its first formatkiatf is asse^d 
by Moses to have been nearly that of Beiiii*fiuidity. 
Now that such must have been the case is oonsidered 
by geologists as a matter of perfect certainty. But 
it may be urged that the proofs of this circumstance 
are so visibly impressed upon the whole surface of the 
earth that Moses mij^t easily have arrived at that 
conclusion, even though we suppose him to have had 
no more than the common knowledge of a tolembly 
careful observer of nature. — Be it so. Still it 
mains to be shewn by what happy coincidence it 
was that the ordm: of the successive productions of 
the Creator, commencir^ in the inferior races of 
animals, and advancing onward fh)m fishes and birds 
to quadrupeds, and from quadrupedli^ man, should 
have been asserted by him in a series li^eiirly, if 
not exactly, corresponding with that in v^ch the 
discoveries of geology have shewn them to have 
occurred. It is impossible |q suppose him to have 
been possessed of facts, gleluied solely by a regular 
process of scientific induction, sufficient for the esta- 
blishment of this theory. Was it then a more foito- 
nate guess, og:nre we not rather justified in referring 
his knowledge to the higher source of inspiration ? 

Another remarkable seeming accordance, to say 
the least of it, wjpr the recent discoveries of science, 
in a branch of philosophy which depends, for its very 
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existence, ^;ll||K>ii the perfection of our modem optical 
instramei]^4i6cum almost at the very commencement 
of the 'Heiaic narrative. Let it, however, be herc^ 
again ob^rved, that we allude to these facts as primd 
facie coincidences merely.' Ignorant as mankind 
are, and as they are probably, for ever destined to 
remain, of the real nature of the remote heavenly 
bodies, it is evidently impossible that we con venture 
to foimd upon tlie assumptions of modem science 
any 'thing more than a vague general surmise, with 
f^rd to what may be the true theory of that mys- 
terious portion of tlie universe. It is, we repeat, 
only because infidelity has let pass no opportunity of 
directing the presumed discoveries of science against 
revelation, that we feel ourselves justified in using 
aiguments of ^e sas^ description in its defence, so 
far as'^Bni^may be fairty available. The coincidence 
to which we now allude, appears to us a striking one ; 
let the reader attach to it what degree of credit he may 
conceive that it deserves. Every person conversant 
with the scriptural account of the creation must have 
been to a certain degree perplexed Jby the foct that 
asserts light to have been called into existence 
on the first day, and yet expressly d^ares that the 
sun and moon were not created as Inmiharies until the 
fourth.' This statement, at first sj|^t,s has the air of 
singular and glaring incon8i8tencyj|!i9||l(di it would seem 
to be impossible to reconcile irith tclitli. If we consider 
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the writer of the BodiL of Genesis as ii\|^ ,|^postor, or 
a £ematical theorist, attempting to his own 

wild speculations upoii4tbe world, we cairif^lKMisibly 
imagine a statement lem likely to suggest its^ to the 
author himself, or less calculated to secure prosely^s. 
And yet the observations of the late Sir W. Hersdiell 
afford us reason to believe, as is well known, that a 
process is at this moiseitt going on in the system of 
the heavenly bodies predsely analogous with this 
statement of the Mosaic writings. That celeb^H^ed 
astronomer, in his paper addressed to the Rd^ 
Society, in 1811, on the subject of the celestial 
nebulse, has given the histoiy of his own observations 
carefully followed up during the course of a long life. 
He has there shewn that those irregularly shaped 
and widely diffused masses of light, lii^ich, und^ the 
name of luminous nebulae, had long the 

notice of scientific men, and which are known to exist 
in vast numbers, in various parts of the heavens, are, 
by a regular process of gradual condensation, made 
to approach more and more to a spherical form, until, 
having acquired a bright stellar siucleufl^ and lomg 
their remaming nebulosity, they finally assum^llll 
the definite brightness of a regular fixed star. From 
the uniformity of this operation, so &r as it has been 
remarked, and ftdm the vast multitude of instances 
in whidh ft baa ^^eu, and is still taking place, it 
seems natural t6' infer^thot a large portion oi those 
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stars, whose places have been recognised in the 
heavens from time immemorial, derived their first 
origin froiti the same process. But it is also the 
generally received opinion, that the sun of our own 
planetary system is a star precisely of the same 
nature with the rest ; and if so, it seems not impro- 
bable from analogy, that it derived its present form from 
the same cause of condensatioB, and that its original 
state of existence was that of a thin luminous fiuid, 
occupying a vast portion of the orbits of those pla- 
nl^tary bodies of which it is now the centre. It is 
surely not a little remarkable, that what might a 
century ago have been quoted as a seeming absurdity 
and oversight in Scripture, should be found thus 
signally to accord with one of the most curious dis- 
coveries of modem asfrimprnical science. 



CHAPTER VI. 


€tf the Lmgevittf rf the AnUHluvitm Generaticm. 

Another peculiarity In the scriptural account of the 
early period of the world, which, for convenience 
sake, we shall allude to somewhat out of its regular 
order, is the remarkable longevity ifdiich it attribtstea 
to the antediluviaa lac^. jpiis is a statement so 
little accordant vriik existifig ej^rience, that we be* 
lieve it ta have Sibt unfirequently startled sincere be* 
lieveis in the. general veracity of the Mosaic writings, 
whilst it has, undoubtedly, seemed to adbrd a handle 
for triumph to the declared i^eptic. The case must 
be admitted to be a perplexing one; yet still we 
think ^at we can perceive reasons derived from the 
condition of mankind at that early epoch which would 
seem to make such an arrangement a not improbable 
result of the decrees of a wise .Provid^ce. Every 
well*founded criticinn upon the^itemal evideiMof 
revelation, w^ must again remind our readers^ must 
be built entirely *1ipon the admitted phenomena of 
human nature, both moraf and physical. ^ We must 
necessarily suppi^'that God willed the early civiliza- 
tion of mankh^it'-but, as we have no reason to believe 
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that the intellectual faculties of man, from the time 
of the fall of our first parents, were other than what 
we ItJaow them to bo at the present moment, we must 
necessarily suppose j^t the earliest generations re- 
quired precisely the same secondary helps to know- 
Ied|;e which, under similar circumstances, would be 
most available to their latest descendants. Now the 
(Ejection of the sceptic, on this occasion, is founded 
upon the mere gratuitous assumption, that what ap- 
pear to us to be the fij^^d laws of nature, must always 
have been such, even 'when strongest neceraty 
and the mo8t:;<ur^nt,||||p^|^c^ theiv’ pro- 
visional modificatioiifP^|^^pH|E|i^ be no 

very , bold assertion, if rule of 

inlljhal proljpbillty would rather inclinc^n: to adopt 
the opposite conclusio|^;,, Admitting j^sent three 
score and ten yearsj ark uBuai|^^,eon6idered as 

the average maximum o# human Jpb, to be sufficient 
for every substantial pur|)ose fbr which Gh>d has 
thought fit to place us in this world, it is still per- 
fectly .obvious that so contracted a term would hfive 
begu^dte invuffi^nt, in the first oosunencement of 
soc^y, to ^ble tte human nite to a^Bin at any 
tolerably early period, to that quantum of culthratian 
for which it is impossible not &*^pereeive that his 
Creator intended him. I^et ^ the 

first inhabitants of the earth with- 
out the more abstruse sdii|B!^^'||||jR those 
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simple rudiments of knowledge ilfecessaiy for the 
accommodation of society in its ruder state, and let 
us consider what would, he the differdht results of two 
distinct arrangements | the oneihUotdng to the human 
individual a term of existence little short of onethpu- 
sand years, and the other cut^g hihi off at th6'|iK- 
sent more contracted date. It is evident that know- 
ledge, in the former cas^ would, fiom the vast accu^ 
mulation of facts, incresae, ae compared with the 
latter, in almost a ^metri|^ ^ropd^on. There 
we fdionid find the ex^i^enceil head of a fiunily com- 
mm^dttmg to ^ dillceiidants the 

hoaiEded*1exper|ffi||MH whilst, according tp 

the othmr^fdl3a|^^ might expect to see the 

first of lukOwledgo^ut periodfigjflBy 

in their vi^ gexm, and gen&ff^n succeeding to ge- 
neration withr^o, bet0r lijpb of science than Ibe 
transmitted abora^ attempli of persons whose lives 
have terminated idtnost before their really effective 
education had begun. It would, of course, be the 
hd^t of presumptiem to assert that this is the real 
explanation of the jiemarkable dij^ensation of 
vidence'now alludad to. It cannot, Sbi|fevwi^be 
doubted, that allowing to the early race of mankind 
the same averagfi fiiiculties possessed by their de- 
scendants, be die very dissimilir degrees 

of benej||.|eod^^|^.'^ two difierent systen^ IsM 
supposed^ it be advocating an 
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improbability, to suppose that a benevolent Creator 
may, under a special emergency, have peculiarly 
adapted the ojferation of secondary causes, for a 
limited period, to the^. wants of his creatures ^ ? Be, 

* ^ It seem* perfectly ceiti^, from what we know experiment* 
ally of die nature of the htnnan faculties, that man at hi* first 
creation mim^, for some short time at least, have depended for 
his animal existence upon the Special superintendence of his 
Creator in a manner to which we find nothing analogous in the 
existing order of the unlwsrse. A|] well-informed persons, 
whether sceptics or,, believers in revelation, are agreed in ad- 
mitting that the Inunan ftrsi ^i^duced into our planet 

at a comparatively Wliat then was the 

condition of the aboriginal ^enlt of mShni at the moment of 
their first production ? The case admits of only two supposi- 
tions ; they wefb either children 'or adults : in eidj^euppositioii 
a miracle, or what is eqatenjent to a miracle, was necessary for 
dwhr support Had they b|ji|k'4:hildren, it is self-evident that 
they must have perished within a few hours after their creation, 
unless sustained by some such providendal interference as that 
now supposed. If they were adults, the result would have been 
the same, although the argument from which we derive that 
inferq^ may be somewhat less palpably obvious. AU the 
prajM^iSil kimurle^ wbidh we arrive at through o^ bedfly senses 
is, wb know, derived solely flrom expeSienee. A tliiman adult, 
waking for the first time to the consciousness of eaittence, witli 
all his animal faculties in full vigour, and under the most favour- 
able circumstances of climate nnd bodily obinfiitt, would be as 
incapable as a ngw-born iufant of avsAtt^ibbaself, by any na- 
|tmral effort, of the means of enstentm^Ji^^Nfer Hberidly spread 
nmund him, and would perish beittb Im %nld linvt inquired 
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however, this as it may, it is certain \hat the inspired 
historian pleads neither this nor any other reason as 

the knowledge requisite ftir the siifikirt of lift. He would 
possess eyes, but the impression of external objects upon the 
retina would convey no definite ideas he would have fiiSibi, 
but they would be useless for the pj|rpoae8 of locomotion. He 
would want every conception of space, distance, soUdfity, vacuity, 
&C. In addition to this, he wftild be debarred from the ftculty 
of the communication of his feelings by speech. It is manifest, 
that under such ciroumstanoes, life could be' m^tained only by 
the direct intervention of some guardian power, cither instilling 
miraculously that practi^l knpwi^e which, under ordinary 
circumstances, is the teiult oCvfill^ls|txperience only, or else 
directly providing l^!,his physicameccssitics, as they succes- 
sively occurred. That the huipan race does exist at this mo- 
ment, is a proof that some sudtopecial core as that now supposed 
must have been extended by the BMarcy of tlie Creator to the 
parent stock ftom which we are,^8cended. It is, thereftia^ 
perfectly vain and unphilosophical to assume what may have 
been the physical drcumstances of the world in its infancy, from 
wliat is at this moment passing beftrc our eyes. So far from 
infeirliw them to have been the same with the present course of 
even^ we are compelled to suppose that they must ha^ been 
in many eesentlally different So fallacious is 

ment detlvioi(|ilroin our own mere personal experience in :^se 
mysterious questions. With regard to the use of Iknguagjh It 
seems diftcult to imagine that it could have been possessed by 
the earliest generatklw of mankind, excepting through the ai^. 
of Divine instmoUom ' This surmise, which the aGknowledg«(|> 
circumsteneet oroor.^ii(p|lm seem to point out as the pnly pio^ 
bable aoliidon of o gmt mal^ysical difficulty, saems to derive 
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an explanation of the seemingly anomalous fact which 
he lecsords. He seems to compose his narrative merely 
mmiateriallyt and without the insertion of a single 
comment. We detect in it nothing of the interested 
advocate, striving to shew the real internal probability 
of a startling proposition. No mode of writing, as- 
suredly* carries witli it more of tlie air of real inspira- 
tion than tliat where the fiicts stated appear at first 
sight incongruous and anomalous, but lose, upon sub- 
sequent rejection, much of their apparent improba- 
bility ; and where the writer himself appears to be 
perfectly unaware of the value of the truths he is 
communicating. 'Whetjuer this observation will apply 
to the case now before uS| may be matter of opinion. 
Tt is one, however, which may, with* certainty, be 
extended to many striking passages both of the Old 
and of the New Testament. 

M>me warrant from the atateroent given in Geneaia ii. 19. ** And 
out of the ground Lord God formed c%ery beast of the field, 
and every fowl of die air ; and brought them unto Adm to see 
what^I||||a would call them : and whauoever Adam caOed every 
living creature, that was the name thereat*' 
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Of the Fall of onr FirU Par§te0f 

Tk£ most remarkable pciplcaung pkrt tlie 
Mosaic narrative of the early history the human 
apecidi is that which refers to the ori^id condition 
in Paradise of our first parents, and to their subse* 
quent fiilh As this event constitutes the vei^^found- 
ation upon which the whole structi^ie of Christiatuty 
is built, and as it lias affbracd not only the great 
object of attack to Infidels, but has also been a source 
of the most discoi^Uuit opinkMis aqiong the i^ious 
denominations of Christians^ ^ it. wiU be expecueiit to 
examine it in some considerable detail. On a subject, 
indeed, so profoundly mysterious, it would be absurd 
in the extreme to hope that any exandnation of ours 
could suggest any satisfactory explanation of ' what is 
manifbstt^^p^nd the reach of human reasomi ^^ll 
that wei^iP htteii^ to do is, to take th^ few foots 
related by Moses in as litoral a sense as possible, 
keeping out of sight, at the same time, all the tradi- 
tional notions wluph, without any authority of Scrip- 
tiure, have, in ihe . course of ages, been attached to 
them by ,bu]iian ingenuity ; and then to enquire how 
9 
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faTf what we find to be actually stated as matter of 
&ct| accords with the established and acknowledged 
pheiBomena of human nature. . In order to come to a 
perfect understanding on this pointy it will, of course, 
be necessary to examine oiir moral constitution, such 
as, from our oswn internal consciousness and our in- 
teredume with mankindswe know it experimentally 
to be, and to observe how far it bears any traces of 
tliat degradation which we are told has been thtat 
inflicted upon it, subsequently to its first pKoduodon 
by its Creator. Now there is not, perhaps, a amgle 
Tbeist, or even Atheist, who will not, on this subject, 
assent implicitly to the definition of our nature as 
afforded by revelation. “ The heart of man is evil 
from his youth." Is this, we ask, or is it not, the 
strict truth ? It^matters not forthe present argument 
how such happened originally to be the case. The 
question is one of practical experience. The good 
tliat I would, I do not," says St. Miul, “ but the 
evil which I mould not, that I do." Here is the 
assertion of an abstract perception and prefemnoe in 
our minds of what is good and honest, peS^ned with 
an actual i^ractical bias and predisposition'lii. our car- 
nal foelin|ll.to act directly in contradiction to our 
better judgment, which we have no hesitation in 
asserting, that eyery human being has occasionally 
perceived Within Siimself from his ft»t infency. Is, 
riien, this strange collision, wfaicl| we all feel, between 
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oQf moral aense, and the snggeataoni of oilr animal " 
nature, curable by any inherent power of spiritual 
exertion lodged within ourselves ? The veqr terms 
of the proposition already stated, supply* at onee an 
answer to this question/ If the prepcmderaim of 
our nature is evil, it cannot be supppicfd to supply 
any effectual medicine for own cure; and £f%0, 
thd^iecessity of some external dispensation, like that 
oC the Gospel, for the removal of this original, and, 
by us, iaiMMtble taint, would appear to follow as a 
matter df course. It would signify nothing, we 
repeat, as to the argument of our need ef some 
express mode of reconciliation witii God, how this 
disease of sin was oiiginally introduced into man’s 
constitution, if the fact of its actual existence there 
be once well established. Let itjphave bcap im* 
pressed upon each individual. distinctly and specially 
at his birth ; let it have been the original modifica- 
tion of the hninan heart; or let it have been the 
acquired consequence of some act of'tediscretion in 
our firat parents, the consequence to ourselves wilh » 
at an evenly* bo precisely the same. The fact that 
we are all of us far gone from righteousne^will still 
remain unimpeached. 

In this point of view, then, the recorded history of 
the faU of our first parents is a huUAer of speSSulathre 
curiosity rather tbim of real moment. Ve 
iM tn m l l y wish to> iiiow whence this strange snd 
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aitOBialiytis noiiiil^aiTfiiigcmex^ took its origia^ kil the 
imictiffiSj result to ourselves would remain the samej^ 
be edhr theory with regard to that origin what^ 
undoubtedlyy as a mend agent, preffirs 
dfH to good. This is more or less true with Hdfi or 
that individfeudi but it is still, in a great degree, cer- 
taJhly true of aQ. ^Evea the best men will occasion- 
ally recognise, within themselves, a kind of iaotm* 
sequential reasoning, which they know to be idse, 
whilst they yield to it: A species of mo^MUi appetite 
to do precisely that which cqnscicnce tel)^|Mnn to be 
sinful. But with regard to t)ie gseat nfttis of man- 
kind, it is truly frarful to think liow vast is the extent 
of depravity, which is kept within tolerable limits, 
and is rendered compatihle with the existence of 
socialj^er, on]y hy the restraints of public opinion, 
or by the fear of the magistrate. It is true, ipdeed, 
that to the eye of the careless observer, the eiftsmal 
aspect of society, for the most part,, appears Vudi- 
ciently amoofikh but it is because an every ejMUnad 
Nd>imtr]{ ^ superincumbent weight of ^vi fevem- 
ment and conventional decorum kospr dawn that 
ten^encyjjlp resistance which is sure to manlfost itself 
the moitipiimuit, by change of drcumstanceii, an op- 
portunM^r eo afforded. But the principle 

of'momla, we sliotfil recollect, has much less to do 
witl||^exteTffs2 aattens4lian with iidmial motives. It 
ibllows, therefore, jsa a nece8sa||j|\consequenc^ not 
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only that a man may be a grievona sinnci* befois 
whose conduct ia society has afforded no Uan<{Ie, 
wliatever to actual censure, but, also, it is aa obvious 
proposition, that his internal and substantj^,. guilts 
(his aatepal actions continuing precisely the 
will ever advance progressively in atropitf^, precisely 
in proportion to the degree of* positiva better know* 
ledge against the dictates of which he shall be de- 
liberately offending. 

This proposition being addiittcd, the conclusion is 
inevitable f tUgmely, tliat,^‘o tong aa the original cor- 
ruption of the heart continues undiminished^ every 
advance in moral and religious hnmledge will neces^ 
sarlly he an advance m guiltiness. Precisely on the 
same principle by which we blame that ferocity in 
the uncultivated savage*, which we oonsider a mere 
animal instinct in a beast of prey, and excuse that 
conduct in a savage which would be deemed unpar- 
donabte in a dvUized heathen ; so, the same dead- 
i^nesa of spiritual feeling, which would be a matter of 
course in th^latter character, would attach anAwfitl^i^ 
responsibility to the well-instructed Christian^j-j- 
Knowledge, then, is the source of guilthg^: in- 
crease of knowledge to any cMw of bciliP'^hose 
instinctive predisposition is sudi incliom them 
to prefer knowingly the worse to the better prmcipl^ 
is virtually and mil^tantially an increase of g\j^t/ 


Such, then, is thi 


of the aqpunent which 
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♦ ' 
would attribute^ to man the faculty of healing by his 


natural powers of moral exertion, with no be^t^ 
guide than his intuitive perceptions of right and wrCM^, 
tiie which wc dnd to have been, in some way or 
ot{i^r^ inlbcted upon his spiritual nature. 


Having 4nade these preliminary observations, let 


us now consider the narrative of the fall of our first 


parents as given in the Mosaic writings, and observe 
how far it accords with the anomalous constitution of 
the human heart, as ciftablished by outjown expe- 
rience. In discussing this subject, it Is no easy 
matter to detach ourselves from the associations 


arismg from early oral expositions, and Ihff'Theories 
of^rival controversialists, and to fix our attention 


singly and exclusively upon what has been actually 
revealed. Perhaps no one theological fact, in conse- 
quence of the momentous interests connected with 
it, and the train of ^loetic ideas which it ik well 
calculated to suggest, has suffered nfih:e from 6x6 ad- 
mixture of extraneous human theorieB than the 
before u#^^ Hhe very small space occupy. ^ /Scrip- 
ture by the narrative of the fall of man, when com- 
pal^d wjH^ our own multifarious conceptious on the 
subjccC^-^my afford .^salutary hint to the. mind of 
every di«^ed-|Nmdh, of the danger incident to 
us .all,%f mistaking out peculiar intellectual specula* 
tions and the traditions of our in&ncy for revelation 
itself, if we do not tdte care to eecure the accuracy of 
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our notions, by measniing them carefully from time 
to time, with what we find to be expressly written. 
It is obvious, that if jfe would, discuss this, or any 
other mysterious theological question, with atoiracy 
and fainiesa, we can do so only by abiding, as closely 
as possible, by the strict letter of Holy Writ, inter- 
posing our own speculations solely where they appear 
to follow as necessary inferences from th* acknow- 
ledged language of the original document. 

In the first place, then, we may observe, that the 
Book of Oenesis docs not seem to assert that our 
first parents were created in their own proper nature, 
immortal, though it appears certain that, had^they 
retained their obedience, they were not only capable 
of, but actually destined for, an incidental and con- 
ditional immortality, the consequence of their repair- 
ing the decay of their bodies by the fruit of the tree 
of life. This last species of immortality, though a 
real and effec^yc one, is still different in kind from 
that which would result as a necessary consequence 
from the or^nal constitution of the corporeal frame. 
In the one cose mortality would follow, from the 
mere circumstance of withholding the neoiuary ali- 
' ment : in the other it could he^upe^nduced only by 
introducing an entire change of the animal ha^ts and 
fimetions. What, therefore, would have been the 
ultimate allotment of mankind had the frill never 
taken place, or had some oecarional individuals 

f 2 
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amongst the descendants of Adam only fallen into 
sin, and our first parent^ escaped in>m pollution, is 
a matter of mere conjcctut||, on which it were as 
unwise, as it is unn^essary, to hazard an opinion. 
It appears,' moreover, in the second place, that how- 
ever mmraily superior our first p^^nts may have 
been in consequence of their unhlennshed innocence 
to their guilty posterity (and vast undoubtedly that 
superiority was) still with regard to the gentTal scope 
and compass of their knowledge, they were inferior, 
not only to their own offspring, but to what they 
themselves subsequently became in their fallen and 
guiliy condition. So fur as we can judge from the 
very short statement given in the Book of Genesis, 
man, at his first creation, was the first of terrestrial 
animals, highly and admirably fitted for his situation, 
by the possession of many appropriate blessings, and 
possessed of that exact degree of understanding which 
was calculated for every purpose of ha^iless, and, pro- 
bably, of refined epjoymeiit ; and yet he appears to 
have beeUlcft without tliat intuitive moral sense, which, 
by inculcating the nice and eternal distinctions of right 
and wrong, renders us capable of sinning, from the 
simple fact, that it delusively suggests the rule by 
which we appreliend our duty. It is clear that this 
last mentioned &culty might have been kindly with- 
held by the Creator, on account of the fearful risk 
attending upon a ^ so critical and so easily abased, 
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and yet that a vast residue of intellectual endowment 
might have remained for puiposes of harmless 
enjoyment* as the allotment of the human race. — , , 
Almost all the arts whiSh add to the social hajypiness 
of life, a very lorge portion of the pleasuips ^ imagi- 
nation, and the treasures of experimental know- 
ledge, might^lfiave been possessed in a high, perhaps 
in an exuberant* ~ degree of perfection, by oreatpres 
untainted by sin* because unendowed with ^at peeu- 
har appreliension which alone creates the capability 
of sinning. Such a constitution of human nature, In 
its original state, would seem to harmonize exactly 
with what might he presumed ns probable with regard 
to the allotment on the surface of this globe, of ^thc 
most perfect portion of God’s earthly creation . Certain 
it is tliat revelation seems expressly to imply, that 
man did not acquire the knowledge of good and evil 
until the moment of liis transgression of the Divine 
prohibition, ^nd it is a remarkable conflnnation of 
this view of the subject, that the first and immediate 
consequence of his disobedience was anewl^ acquired 
sense of propriety and decency which he had not 
possessed in his state of innocence. ** The eyes of 
both of them were opened* and tliey knew that they 
were naked.” At the same time* it would appdftf ‘ 
that . their animal passions became depraved as their 
moral apprehensions were enlarged* aim thus begun 
that stnqy^le between carnality and better know- 
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ledger which has descended from them in such fatal 
proportion to their guilty posterity* We may also 
^ observe, in confirmation oif the snppositjan here ha- 
sardedy namely, that man attained to an enlarged 
state of moral apprehension v by the fall, though by 
that acquisition he destroygid^.^® equilibrium of 
his original and more hap|BJ^ blended nature, that 
this view of the subject appears to be sanctioned by 
the expression which Moses puts into the mouth of 
the Almighty with reference to that event “ And 
thn Lord God said, Behold, the man is become as 
one of tis^ to know good and evil : and now, lest he 
put forth his hand, and take also the tree of life, and 
eatf and live for ever, therefore the Lord sent him 
forth from the garden of Eden,** &Cr 

The purport of the Mosaic account then appears to 
be, that iprhat really occasioned the frU and ruin of 
our nature, or in other words, the introduction of our 
present incongruous and anomalous moral constitu- 
tion, and of sin as a necessary consequence, was the 
acquisition of an accurate knowledge of the distinc- 
tions of right and 'vmmg, by a creature not originally 
fit^id for its lieceptioii, and, therefore, incapable of 
making a pro^Mer uaeof it. ^9iat such a change could 
not be a sulujeot of ai^robation with a God of Infinite 
moral purity, and in whose sight the amplest mi^w- 
ments of intidlect oan be valuable only as they axe 
found to co-operate iritih the great principles of duty. 
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is obviously certain. The evil spiritual beings so 
froquently dQude^^'to by Scripture, no doubt, possess ' 
intellectluj^llowrirs &r beyond those at present allotted . 
to the human race, but, assuredly, such fiunilties serve 
only to enhance their depravity. It should, however, 
be remembered, that aW^ingh moral knowledge, so 
long as it is likbly ii# ^ abused by its possessors, 
must^be admitted to be a fatal acquisition^to. any 
beings, and especially to such as may have been 
placed in that happy state of innoceuo^ enjoyed by 
our first parents ; it is still, in strictneitrs, not only a 
good in itself, when properly employed, but also a 
good, absolutely necessary as a constituent for the 
happiness and perfection of the higher order of 
beings. From the certainty of this fact, the% we 
may, perhaps, venture humbly to surmise why this 
seeming anomaly was allowed by a wiseP' and good 
Providence to occur in his creation. Why, it is 
asked, was jaot man precluded from the possibility of 
taking the fo^ step which produced his fall ? It 
were presumptuous in ue <to attempt to apswer this 
question, excepting in thri strictest form of difiid^ 
conjecture. 8tiU, however, si^know froqi the 
rile two inspired apoiAes, Paulnnd teeter, that'll 
^j^Utory atonement (k Christ was prepared M 
eouilrils of Infinite Wisdom before the foundatflns of 
the world were laid. We are, jostified in 

inferting, Aat vben the Creator ln neiey cqnde* 
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BceAdsd to foiewam the parents of the human race 
of the imminent jieril in which their violation of a 
'salutary admonition would involve th(«nr and their 
posterity, he not onfy foresaw their disobedience, but 
aho prepared on arrangem^ for averting from them 
the consequences natural|g|||iidthig from it. And 
not only may we, in conform^ Wifli the strict letter 
of Scripture, infer thus much^ hut we may also in- 
dulge in a reaibnable cii^ctation tliat the change 
which has thus taken place in the allotment of man- 
kind will ultunatoly prove to have been rather a gain 
than a loss to such persons as shall have duly availed 
themselves df Sie means afforded for their restoration ; 
and that the redeemed servants of Christ will be 
found to have exchanged the humbler condition of 
simply happy and innocent beings upon earth for a 
pre^emintsbjt state of moral apprcj|^nsion, and of ex- 
quisite ei^oyment in heaven, frr exceeding that ^ of 
the station which they have lost. It is ipry remark- 
able that two frvourite and in^nious ^apologues pre- 
vailed among the hpktl^l^ilosc^hers of antiquity, 
hij^ <d*them hnYinij^Jjj^jprii^ to the introduction of 
evi^by the which 

w;pij^^eem tq haii|irhe6n1rt|^8ted to their inventora 
by the scripitel llan«t^^^of1hc fall of our 
rents? The beautii^^ frible.jof the guilty ciaioaity 
and subsequ^ Vm^enngs of Psyche, until her final 
re(E^|^ation ller divine husband; and that of 
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PrometbeuBy paiticularly as it is given in tbe terribly 
splendid drama of iElscbylns ; each of them clearly 
point to thifr iialipcn^t fact. If not actually derived 
from Scripture, they, at all events, iriiew, by their re- 
markable coincidence vikh one another, and with the 
Mosaic history, hypothesis to vhich they 
refer is a oMrrect i^Rmnoe from the philosophy of 
morals. . 

Such, then, is the accoi&it whidtihe Bible of 
the first origin of those strange atkqgialies in 
moral character of human nature, die Wl exisultoe 
of which, as essential phenomena ^monstrably at- 
taching to us, the most determined%dldel must at 
all events admit, however he may be disposed to 
question the mode of their first introduction, {[ere, 
then, it remains to be asked whether, granting our 
constitution to be finally such, there is intrinaie 
improbability in the account thus given, great 
and staggeang improbability is, tliat man should be 
what we find tjiat he^s. This, however, is not a 
point which admits ofJjjjchssiM. It is a simple 
mutter of fmst, respcctul^|li^ptointy of which 
impossible to doubt. the casejj^e 

question really at i88ul l | ku eeii'w be^yer 
scepric is, vdiether consisbi^t witu^lb^ 

itotkan of the probable proceedmgB of Pl^vj^npe 
that the discordant principles Usoirii to 

exist within us should be sup^se^Jto have^hji^ 
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superinduced at a period subsequent to man^s creation, 
than that he should have originally proceeded, such as 
lie now is, from the hands of his Maker. This is surely 
a point upon which, independently of the authority 
off revelation, it were presumptuous to form an opi-* 
nion. But certainly there j^nothing contradictory 
to sound reason in supposin^'^ former to have been 
the fiict. That the flesh is found experimentally to 
be at variance with the spirit, suggests, at all events, 
a presumption that they were not fitted originally 
Ihe one for the other ; whilst, at the same time, ad- 
aatting the truth of the scriptural theory, that this 
life in its piusint modification is intended to be a 
state of probation, the secondary arrangement which 
has thus been alloived to come into operation is found 
to harmonize yriiti all that wc con infer as the most 
probable ^iblurion of other difficu||ies connected with 
the mysterious dealings of Providence. To the mis- 
representation, then, of the Infidel, whu^utserts it to 
be the doctrine of Scripture, tl^t the eternal perdition 
of all mankind is %ju8t retribution attaching to each 
individual of the for one single act of 

^mbedienceJ^j^E^diww ^ persons of their first 
paroig|i, the^au^ls obyipll. Scripture inculoiries 
no such dflioine* us, indeed (and every 

Christian is bound to admit the strict accuracy e^ the 
assertion), that by due act of disobedience sin came 
intfi^jthe worlds and by sin, death. But such would 
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also Lave been equally the case had the iiiat human 
beings derived to Ihemsclves, and transmitted through 
their own persons to their descendants^ a knowledge 
of moral good and evU, with a meehaiiism of corrupt 
passions, by any other specific process than that 
recorded by Moses. Sia,long as our sense of right 
and wrong is accurate, %rhilst» at the same time, the 
spirit of disobedience is strong within us, ^ how- 
ever at first introduced, will ccmtimiiihto previA ; and 
where sin is, there its natural consequfl||C6|i must be 
presumed to follow, unless such a tesutf CSn be shewn 
to be superseded by some sdSfeetual counteractfon^ 
such as every Christian believes to be adforded by the 
expiatory merits of his Saviour. Of one thing we 
may be quite certain, namely, that had any .other 
explanation of the first origin of sin and death 'heen 
given to us, it would have been as uhspslingly cri- 
ticised, and as dogmatically rejected by the sceptic, 
as that which we are taughi^ ^ receive as the correct 
historical fact. At t^e same time, we may venture 
confidently to assert, fbat it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for the invent a theory 

more exactly acomdant with %liat wa know by. ex- 
pdribnee of oul own naligit, thmi that which Im tl^ 
come to us under the presumed Sancthm of reveitif* 
don. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


qfihe Uiitarif the gemtral Deluge, and the Ceetfution of Ttmgues. 

Few, if any, phyaical facta appear more difHcult to 
account for, upoit any known principles of experi- 
mental sc&enCe, than that of the general deluge, as 
asserted ia Seiiptmre ; and yet, perhaps, there is not 
one of those which do not full within the course of 
our own actual experience, the absolute certainty 
of which is more completely demonstrated by the 
traces left of its existence upon the surface of the 
globe. It is the opinion of most geologists that 
seveial submersions of the crust of the earth, in whole 
or in part, have taken place from time to time in the 
course of the order of nature* All of them, however, 
appear to be unanimously agreed that one deluge at 
least, answering cx^aptly to that recorded by Moses, 
did certainly prevoil ^ a period subsequent to the 
creation of thd present races of animals, whose relics 
are still found in vast abundance in tiie iiSost le^nt 
strata. It is, therefore, perfectly vain to start objec- 
tions, derived from abstract speculations of our own 
creation, against the physical possibility of an event, 
the certainty of which has^^een thus substantiated by 
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irrefragable evidence. From the case in qrostion, 
however, we may at all events deiiye an im;^Ttant 
lesson with regard^ to sceptical; doubts which, 
from the presnmed certointjWi^iiio^eon of* 

experimental science, we may f^^/^^sed bo enter* 
tain on the subject of other^ 
related in the Holy Scr;iptareS#Vl||^^ 
course to theoiy alione, no doi|^^dlo^d«liOv^glitrie 
hesitation in pronouncing upon 
bility, not to say th^ unpossibility, jtf am||l^i,sttchaB 
that which we rcad ^id the wri^^giilNlKiil^ 
who took up this ground, buf^lfesc knWle^ , 
periniental philosophy wail^^ superficill 
objections formidable, asseiM^ boldly fiie^uwnnnstra- 
tion of the falsity of the scrfpttti^ haitrtw' .^fr'The 
f^y steal mpossihilihj^** he says,* ‘‘ of ^ nni'^rsal 
deluge by any natural means is proveahle by thaknost 
rigorous demonstration," It , is Umtising to :obierve 
that he lays down, as,fj^ first principle oft which to * 
build this rigorous coprse of proof, flie palpably .un- 
founded asertion, that the average! depth of the ocean 
does not exceed 500 feet. Upon the assumption of 
this positign, pccompanied by the grattiitouK>one that 
^e relative di^ths and elevation of the bed of the 
ocean, and of the adjoining continents are, upder all 
circumstances, incapable of any variation, thti neces- 
sity of the coneitasion to which he would arrive seems 
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indeed enfficiently obv^us. In answer again to fbe 
suppoiHtion tbat the labm^cnon of the earth to the 
depth asserted by Scripture, could be produced by 
rain ^jibchaxged £roni^ ihe atpiosphere, it has been 
shewn by other writers, (and in this case, on correct 
philosophical prkkc^es) not only that the time re- 
quired to pipduoe euch a mass of water from that 
source wynkld be muth longer than the scriptural 
Recount would appear to allow, but also that even if 
«the entire atmosphere with all its contents, were con- 
jdimsed. into water, the whole thus produced, 

would not occasion a^^eluge much exceeding thirty 
feet in hejjghff , In the hope of meeting this objection, 
other themes have been Suggested from time fe,,.time, 
Buchflaa fbiHs ot a cha%e in the inclination^pf the 
earth’s axis^ an alteration in the rate of its dSiutnal 
rotiitum, the attraction of a comet, and othef causes 
of e similar natursi^owndcd upon the presujnedesta- 
' fects of modem es^i^mental science. It is, 
huyever, generally admitted that none of these in^- 
nious and well-ititentioned suggestions are in all 
respects satisfectory. After all we must be content 
to leam on this, as on almost, every theological 
subject, a lesson of salutary humility, and to abide 
the demonstration which we possess of the wstual 
certainty of the recorded event, without hoping to 
explain what resources Divine ProvicUgace may have 
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in BtotS, in tiie magasine of ^ectondoiy causes for tlie 
operation of its en d t* 

** There are more tliinga in He«Hm and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of Insyour phfieaophy.'* 

Still, Isowever, without attempting to propose any 
thing like a dilution of th|| difficulties which beset 
this sul^^ we may «£sital|e to observe, that the 
asserdofi, which has been fio confidently made, that 
the whole globe of the earth, and the whole atmos^ 
phere united, dd contain a sufficient quantity 
of fluid for such a submersian of the earth, as that 
related in Scripture, is any thing ratlfer than home 
out ^ the most aocuiate oalcuhition| of men of 
science. Scripture declares that the breaking up of 
the fountains of the great deep was made to cok^* 
rate on that occasion with the descent of roin^ or, 
as it is styled in revelatii^, tU^Typening of the 
windows of heaven. The q>resi!iit proportion of 
the surfoce of the sea, as comparcTd with that of the 
land, is generally estimated qs two parts in three. 
With regard to the actual extreme depth of tlie ocean, 
nothing can inferred beyond probable conjectures. 
No soundingi^ from the operation of well known 
causes, have ever descended much beyond a mile, but 
there is strong reason foe believing that the mean 
depth very ffir exceeds that amount. There would, 
perhaps, be no improbability in the supposition which 
9 
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would consider six ^ l3)e mean depdf. Be 
that, however, as it eveiy reason to 

suppose that the solid i^^rface of <h(e earth has, suh- 
se^en^ to its creation, lalfiS^gone violent changes 
iPl^cting its partial elevation and^ depression. Were 
then the present bed of the ocean raised by any etrong 
subterranean action, tO||the level of^the adjoining 
continents, the deluge gpDdueed w0d4^4Biost]^bably 
at least equal that related by Moses ; or again the 
some effect might in great measure be produced by 
the depression of the land itse^ fiJka the third place, 
we may imagine both causes co-operating on the 
occasion alluded to. The most plausible surmise we 
cau moke, Imth with referenos lo of 

Sciipture, afiil in exploniiion of existing phenomena, 
seeios to he that some important change was pro- 
duced at that important epoch upon the sur&ce of the 
globj^ by whicliybs^ proportion ^ land and 

sea liespame penS^en^ altered. that change 

waS^ itHl dh^hiut, if uot impossible, to folm 

a wefi-|^uii4^|OpMb^* There appears Jto be some 
warrant infiSil^tttre for the supposition that rain was 

a 

unknown in thoiiirantd^uvian ages. i^^At least the 
appearance of the xainboiv upon the^bsidenoe of 
the waters of the deluge, is described in a manner to 
leave the^ impression of itsjbeing the first occurrence 
of that p^ienomenon ; anjl wilh regard to the state of 
the world befoae the fall of our first pawnts, at is 
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expressly ass^teS^ thal from the hea- 
vens in those dkyi^^Mb' up a dew wliich 

watered the grouniS/’ whilstiiio intimation is given 
that this slate of fhin^Kvas altered tUl th^time 
of the deldge, ~^We can, however, aecount for tht| 
absenoe of rain upon any known natural principles 
Only, by the supposition th^^the proportion of sea, 
as compittM iiiN|lil^- lhat of di^^d was much less in 
the antO&ftuvian hges, than% has been subsequently 
to tliat crisis. Tj^etdiminished '^evaporation which 
would take place il^w such circumstances, would 
apparently produce the result nOW ^supposed. So 
long as the earth was only thinly and partially peo- 
pled, jOKteb a % things as that surmised 
.would not be incompatible %ith the wdlifts'*of 
kind, though it would l)e perf^tly mconsistent ^th 
the general difiusion of population, oy# the whole 
globe. The' which that slme 

period, in the a^ei^tge duratijgnpif life, wAild 
also seem to in^cate som^pilltR^^^tif a 
character ii^the condition of* ma|fs a|^>^,upoh earth, 
less favourable to our animal powers. change, 

we may obser^ though imm^iatef in a vpry great 
proportion, waif not total mid complete, till after the 
lapse of a eonsidcrahle time subsequent to Noah : a 
circumstance which well a#Drds with the hypothesis 
above stat^, sinse it il natural to suppose that the 
stronger stimulus of vitality would not yield imme- 
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diately to the operation of in dimate or other 

similar causes, but wonlS ^^dapHtself gradually, and 
through successive generations^ 'to. its new position, 
until it bad reached the iHtxiQium of dapression, at 
Jiitrhich it would remain stationary,r>' ISiis, however, 
with all the foregoing conjectures, be it rememberefd, 
we give strictly and smply as such. >Most prohablj^, 
after all, they are fiiom m^e^g thiK ireal diffi- 

culty of the case. The' real and "substaii^ proofs 
of tl^ Mosaic delt^e are the^n^rds of its occurrence 
indelibly and unanswerab^":ii!^ressed upon tlic 
earth’s surface ; imd they are completely satisfactory. 
If we have, ventured to add any confirmatory sug- 
gestions oi|^our own, Jlet them^lKeJlponsideredvas in- 
|erided,lhthOT to shew llie utter futility of the objec- 
tions of the in|^d,^an to throw light upon what, 
at least ''*in present state of science^ must be con- 


sidered an^^^l^f^lllfi'mystepr* ^ "■ 

I* he c^fcsj^ ^(tolli^guages at Babel is the first 
Scripture, as occurring 
after the ^ d^^e. Tlie Mosj^ic statement 

is altpge^Hr so mysterious ^ scarcely to admit of 
any explanatoi^ coi^ccture. It nti^, however, be 
incidentally observed, that if we take into considera- 
tion the known instinctive attachment of mankind to 
their native soil, their titidency dbngregate toge* 
ther in large communities, and" il^ feuds 

which would arise in afi overcrowded ^pnlation, 
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where each person wotild be rather disposed to expel 
his neighbour, at any cost, than to remove the incon- 
venient pressure bjthis own voluntary emigration, we 
can scarcely imagine anj)^eans so well adapted to 
counteract Nlfaat, i at that peculiar ilhriod of the 
world, would have operated as a mischievous pro- 
pensity, and to promote a voluntary colonization in 
other districts without either ililihosity or bloodshed, 
as the introductioa of the Momentary inconvenience 
resulting from the nusapprehensum of.each ot^jer’s 
language. Scriptu!i!e,jll^i8 true, does not assign this, 
or any reason, for the miracle; of<t|Murse, therefore, 
it can be mentioned only as a mere surmise, founded 
upon the known |prq[iensities of human patui^, and 
upon the assumption that Prd<Hdcnce avails j|lself^ for * 
the most part, of existing secondary ^causes, for 
furtherance of its ends, which if womd be absurd to 
advance with any degree of co^dencs^^ . 


o2 



CHAPTER IX. 


Of the internal Prohahdity of the peruUar Revelation qf the Divine 
WiU contatncd in the Jeu^ Seriptureet tend qfihe moral tendenoy 
ef that Revelation, 


It |fl certain that the natural tendency of the human 
heart, in the absence of any external reliipous sti- 
mulus, such as that of a positive Divine revelation 
existing under solemn and authoritative sanctions, is 
to fatflnto a total forgetfulness of its Creator, and an 
indiffer^oa to all but corporeal objects. This is one 
of those truths, for the reality of which we may con- 
fidehtly'«px>eal to db whole past experience of man- 
kind. Ma94 from the period of his first existence, 
appears necessary to have stood*^ln need of somt^ 
mode of direct communication with his Maker, it 
being peifoctly«4emon6trable that there is nothjg^ in 
the i^rti of unassisted reason capable of filing up 
that void in ourtnoral and in4Uectu^ faculties which 
would be left by the subtraction of &e aids of reve- 
lation. When this last help is wanting|^ the total 
degradation of our natim is the if variable oonse- 
quence. On the other hand, w^igpuat be prepttied in 
candour to admit, that as sudi ^Systematic i^omnm- 
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nication with the DiTine Being, as that now assumed 
to be necessary, implies nothing less than the opera- 
tion of a continuity of xuirafeles, there is certainly, at 
first sight, a semblance pf improbability, and, as it 
would almost appear, of clum^esa of contrivance in 
a system which would seem to require the constant 
direct inteiferchco of its Author for the preservation 
of order, or the prevention of^^^rangement. Here, 
however, as before, we are precluded from the adop- 
tion of our own more plausible theories, as to what 
things ought to be, by the obstinacy of unanswerable 
frets. In discussing the arguments for afid against 
revelation in general, we arc reduced to the necessity 
of choosing between two alternatives. We musfliither, 
in the one case, suppose human natmu tp bqve been 
left by its Creator entirely to its own moral and uw 
tidloctual resources, in which <fVcnt we seo nothing 
before us but the most fearful state of spiritual aban- 
donment and degradation ; or, on the other hand, we 
must be ready to admit the probability of some direct 
interposition of Providence, inoalcati^ some positive 
code of moral laws*; and thus coming, to a certain 
degree, into collision tlith man's free agency, afid the 
seemingly estalftished order of t)^e universe. Actual 
and unii^qfr experience, we repeat, has shewifthe 
total untenablinesB of any intermediate thcoir. It 
is evident, howevpr, that the difficulty here is liill as 
great (If itot infinitely greater) on the nde of seep- 
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ticism as on that which assumes^the necessity of a 
system of revelation for our spiritual guidance. We 
see, it is true, no d prion reason why man should, 
have been created such as hfe is^ but being such, our 
course of argument, i^rder to be correct, must adopt 
that admission as an iflexncntary truth. Now, if the 
repoit of Scripture be correct, the course which Pro- 
vidence in its wi.sdom%as pursued from the first, fias 
'^been to arrive at its important object, the elevation 
and instruction of our wspecies, by the least possible 
deviation from the ordinary course of events, and by 
interfering, in the smallest de^ee possible, with the 
free-will of man. ' A revelation, under soml form or 
otherlKppears frto the commencement of the world 
to have be^m ^ered to, "Wt never obtruded upon, 
mankind. The human race jbave ever been left free 
to adopt: or to reject, to make their election between 
good and evil. In ev^ry ^ccesriv^ age, accordingly, 
the primitive distinction between ijiA'ons of God and 


thl^hildren of men seems to have existed. Tho Al- 
mighty has pniformly^^lsclose^ himself sufficiently to 
be foul^ dit by those who see^Ultf, but insuffidefltiy 
for apprehension of those u^ds have been 
otherwise employed^ in the self^ah j^^uits of mere 


worldly enjoymfsnt. Sudi, according Mosaic 

account, was undoubtedl^^the condiriisi of thoaiiiliK 
diluv^ geno^ons ; suA was of' t^oaiiy pa- 
triarchal ages ; such was that, idoio^Kkt^tidod 
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scale, of the Jewajilpder the Levidcal institutions ; 
and such it is at the present moment in the consum- 
mation of revelation under the Christi^ covenant. 
In no one period has God left himself without some 
record of Ms existence and Si|||ribi^s ; the blessing, 
indeed, has been unequally |j|ftused, and whilst a 
large portion of mankind ^vc been allowed & jod- 
tinue with no other spiritual guidance than that of 
their own instinflrive moral sense, ]>«^ome ^cw select^ 
communities have been set as a beacon^on a hiU for 
the diffusion of the lig^t oi* revealed truth to afl who 
were disposed to proitt by it. 4 

Now H were indeed prosumptuousto say that Pro- 
vidence has selected this as thq oi^y possible^ur^e 
between condicMgg difficukies^s but it is at least in- 
cumbent upon those wh{^ calumniate this arrangement 
as botli partial and inadequate for the occasion, to 
shew how the first eleme^ sound religion could 
have been kept alWe during a long course of ages of 
oompaTative barbarism, with any thing las than this 
pr^umed d^ee of direct ]|^ivine interference, or 
Igyw human which coiAtitutcs the basis 

of every rational notadb of religion, could have been 
compatible wi& more. IMth^we know to be uni- 
form and^lf-consistent, but ^e human powers of 
the apprehensipn of truth vary with every modtflke- 
tion ef eociety, and with every progresttif knsfilledge. 
What eWt degr^of revelation, therefore, is adapted 
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to meet the cucumstancee and of oiur xiatiiie» 
under allots possible varieties dlT aspect^ is4k problem 
much too intricate for mortal wisdom to solve- The 
divine mind, which knows all the Internal machinery 


of eur hearts, ii^^alc^ie ecfiiBl to that taslu^ One 
however, eveos^fsa may venture to asseat, 


nCnq^y, that the brightest efihilgenoe of revealed 
trutn is nbt fitted for the earliest and rudest state of 
tiuiiian exirtenc^ Under such cdrcsiiinstances neither 
could its momentous vakie be duly appreciated, nor 
its records ^equately and correctly transmitted, to 
sucseedin^fimes. The immensity of ..the im- 
portance of Christianity, then, ms a final andiMupIetc 


systemof revelatidipi,f|Pould obviously seem to require 
that its first compiiili^tieia tp inaii|;|>jid should have 
been postponed' the ^^porld,' llh>m the mme 
advanced^state of knowlad^, ehould be prepared to 
receive it. But upo^thia euppcndtion, what might 
not be the pernicious efibets produced by a total sus- 
pension of the communication of Divine knowled^ 
upon the religious hahij^ of sodety in thp ages 
cedent to such H oommunicatliqilf^ Weloiow sufiV 
ciently^ from past history, to what a thoroughly debas- 
ing state of ixTeligion^aniil idolstqr the human mind 
neceaiarily desei^ds, in absence adven- 

titious help ^ xevelaticm* Here, then, Appears tlm 
absoluii neoeiijifcy exf some intennediate fixrm i^reve-^ 
lation, of some prpvisionStt systea^ess pexfrct thsefi 
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that destined ultikAtely to euperted^ it» but still 
worthy of Dhrine providence, and well adapted to 
co-operate with the existing state of kiqipwledge, and 
the varied gradations oi society, in^^e earlier por^ 
tion of man’s hktoiy. ^h m anrsngeme^ 
ting the Divine origin cortectixe^Jgp^^W 

history of Christianity, we^^hoidd nli^andly 
and such an arraa^ment, the Old Testfineiit assurea 
ua, did accordingly exiah But that aysi^ purJlied^ 
by Providence ia always one of stri^unlfionnity with 
itself, and the leading chlteaoteristic of tfa^mufonnity 
is the availing itself operation ^necondsry 

causes, fb lotigas those causes are,edequidn for the 
accomplishment of Jts pttzpo4g^ i|ven in a system, 
therefore, of pe||tivn iljpacukll interventions, We 
should, in reason, expei^l^ fi^no gratuitous or su^ 
perfluous display of imra|deek ^Tfais, againr accordo^ 
exactly with what wa read in^^^^Ci^pture. The light 
of true religion was not aifloWed to l^ome ^extinct 
dudng the long course of ages which preceded Christ* 
ianily, but still the stwt necessity of the case was thn 
measure of the aAp« deviation irftn the ordinary 
ccMirse o£ natural eyents. This remark will^serve to 
aooount for, and to^^,^^stify,^l}iat appearance of par* 
tiality iji||dfo selection ft individi^^ peraons^md 
tribes, as the vehicles of revelarion, wfai^ charaotlkv* 
uses the earlier recorded intercourse oRpfod mth his 
creatures. In the antediluvian and pafaiarchnl ages 
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religion could have been diffused over the whole 
humixi race, only by a series of continuous miracles, 
inconsistent, so iar as we judge, with the usual pur- 
poses of the Divine government. On the other hand, 
tfaeee^ction of fisst a aingli^»i&mily, and afterwards of 
nation, as tho ^oibaries of religious know- 
IJm? appears a fur jess startling deviation from 
the usual brder of nature, whOati from the singleness 
{Itupose, of which such aor* arrangement was more 
peculiarly capable, it was likely to be more efficient 
for the preservation and accurate transmission of those 
truths, the perpetuating of ilrhich was so essentially 
important. ^ *' ♦ 

If, however, dl|k|HA nothing repugnant to reason 
in the Buppositiim Wt individuals, in the 

earlier period of the TOrld, have been selected 
as instruments for guardmitship of revealed truth, 
it would also appear probable, that the rule which 
would d^ect the choice of this or that person would 
not be merely the moral excellence of the parties 
thus chosen, but alao^ their |)pculiar fitness, from 
other adventitiouB circum8tanblBs,'i|||fbr the task thus 
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of the persons whom he destined to be the deposita* 
lies of his will, would give the preference to those 
whose piety and good conduct woitld seem specially 
to entitle them td that high distindlon. And such, 
in fact, appears, to hav4 |^en the case, with, regard to 
his choice of the first ^ifouijd^s of t^ Isj^liti^ 
nation. In the circumstances relHeNl of Abr|j|^am, 
we recognise the traces of one of the most^inngalarly 
amiable and pious dispibsitions on record Of Imukc 
little is related, but that little is c^culatcd to afford 
the same favourable impression of ms cl^jracter ; and 
if in the early Ipetory ot^ Jabob we cannot but reeog* 
nize some traiti of Huma^ infirmity, al| that is re« 
corded of the later period of is, at al^ events, 

precisely such as we dimima m pp to^e likely to cSeU 
-ciliate the Divine fav(i|^: Stffi, however, we should 
recollect, that both thdse n^, ai^ their descendants, 
were, in fact, only the machinery by which the Al» 
mighty accomplished his ‘#111,* and that the distinction 
thfeic conferred upon them had not any necessary and 
i^eporable referenc^to their^rsonal deserts. Thii 
ol>8ervation, so te ^it regards the Jews, the Old 
l^estament, with alekaiilt^le caution, as if specially 
to guard against ^ poasifflity of misapprehension, 
repeats and again^^^minding^ them that9tlM^ 
were a stiff-necked generation, chosen for no mmt 
of thdir own, but merely as instruxnci^ in tl^. haoid 
of Divine power, raised up fi>r a specific purp0se, and 
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forming, almost unconsdously, a xiecessaiy link in 
tlie diain of the arrangements of Providence. The 
degree to which this unquestionable &ct has been 
overlooked by the enemies of Christaanity, is another 
itrong proof, out of the maagr» of the extreme iinfair‘>> 
ness with which h^fidelity%as brought its charges 
againat revelatioiL It is in vain that Scripture de* 
pnecates this misapplication of its doctrine ; that it 
asserts the absolute equality and impartiality of 
Qod*8 moral government, and that it relates from 
time to time the tremendous penal inflictions which 
befel thes^ seemingly favoured men«, where their moral 
demerits called down the visatatiom The handle is 
too pl^sible an bne for the adversaries of revealed 
truth to relinqtddi, have, accordingly, down 

to our own time, unifoimlymRfiled themselves of it : 
with what regard to accuracy and legitimate argu<^ 
ment, let those judge who have most anxiously 
studied that mysterious volume so much calumniated, 
but so little understood. 

Granting, then, the^nccessit^ of a series of pm- 
visional and comparatively imperibct revelations of 
the Divine will prbr tQ fte HHl development of 
Christianity, and assumiogj^as we have done through 
the %hole of the preceda% argument, that God’s 
ordinary course of proceeding is that of availing him- 
self of the eilsblished course of secondary causes^ 
and even of turning the bad pasamns of mankind to 
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account for the production of good, and the further* 
ance of his own gracious designs, we surely cannot 
but remark a consistency, and a strong oonfirmatory 
internal evidence, in those peculiar toodcs of revela* 
tion which the more &i;ient historical books of the 
Old Testament assert %o have ^en place in the 
early ages : a consistency, becausejt accords exactly 
with what we have enery reason to infer of the deal* 
ings of Providence at the present moment ; and an 
internal evidence, because, thou^ we conceive the 
system pursued to be entirely in harmony with the 
real order of the ;amverse, we admit it to Jbe unlike 
what any inventdir of a fictitious revelation would be 
disposed to have suggested a# probable* There is a 
homeliness in the aspect of real troth whiclt almost 
always startles us at the first aspect. It is only upon 
collecting our thoughts, and taking into consideration 
the whole bearing of the case, that we begin to sec its 
appositeness and intrinsic superiority to those delu- 
sive creatures of our own imaginations, which arc so 
apt to impose thems^ves upon us as philosophical 
principles. The qu^tion, then, now before us is 
amply this. TheHcepttc objects to the Holy Scrip- 
tures that they describe the Almighty as specially 
protecting, for a long suc^sion of ages, select bodies 
of men who, for aught that we can perceive, had 
little in their personal characters to rdoommeitd (Mn 
to his fisivour above others, whom die sacred historian 
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passes over in silence. Even supposing that we 
assent to die accuracy of his statement thus far, we 
. entirely dety the inibrence whidi he would derive ^ 
from it. We rqply, that he h^self, if he be really a 
l^eist, acknowledges the'^cm^nce, at this moment, 
of an all-wise and Ijenevolem Ruler of the Universe, 
and we challenge'liim to try revelation by the same 
test which he applies to tlie existing order of nature. 
Does he profess to doubt whether it can be consistent 
with the Divine perfection to biihg about its ultimate 
• purposes by what we call natural causes, and to 
avail itse^ of human passipns, and even the incidental 
indimit^ps of human nature for the procuring of ulti- 
mate b^efits? We repeat, that the whole chain of 
history^ modem^as ^well as ancient, secular as well as 
scriptur^, answe^' this que^ou* respecting the mode 

tfj 

of God*s government, in the affirmative. Jt is no 
justification of human guiltiness that the worst vices 
of mankind have often, in direct opposition to the 
intention of the parties, led to most beneficial effects 
upon society ; but we know have been the 

hinged upon whi^ some of the* great influential 
epochs of human im|^rovemeait h^ ' turned. ** 
necessary that offences ifeordd dolne, but .woe unto 
them by whbm they come.’t" ts the language of 
the book of revelation, Which on this point accords 
efiuitly with 'fte boo]^ of naturd. Few stronger 
pxoofo, pezlmps, of the ^^minanee of the good over 
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the evil pnBciple in^e xega|,ation of the univcTse . 
can be quoted, than ;|1 bs very tendencyf by^hich 
beneficial reaults a%ilU)£fccn seen to emanato from the^ 
pnost apparently deleterious causes, p Adnfittii^ that 
the Divine mind presio^ over, and directs the Sirrent 
of human events (and bn this p^t the theisdoal 
sceptic and the Christian are alike^grced), what dif- 
ference can it make with reference to that substantial 
fiict, in what form of words we enunciate it as a ceiAain 
proposition; whether we say with tlbe sedblar his- 
torian, that particular events Allowed particular 
causes, or with the inspired penman, that <&d raised 
up this or that individual, this or that nation^ for the 
special accomplishment of his will ? If we see nothing to 
stagger our reliance upon the Divine goodness in the 
fiict diat the vices of the Roman enclave ra^cd up a 
Luther, ot that the licentious passions of tifenry VIII. 
planted the Protestant Reformation in England, why 
should we be offended if we find revelation, when 
giving the details of the government of the same 
Almighty Beitig^ rec^j^gnising a principle which pre- 
sents no handle fbr censure, wh|p considered as a 
bilnch of natural theology ? 

If plagues or car^uakes brejsk not heaven’s design, , 

Why then a Bor^a, or a CatSUne ? 

Who knows but He, whose ha^ the lightning fonii% 

Who heaves old Ocean, and WIto wings the itonus, 
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roars nerce lunbitio| In^ a Ccsaft itiind, 
dk ibnl young Ammon looM scourge mankind 

When Botingbipke ftuggested^to Fope the sentiment 
hpntafiied in the foregoing Imes, in support of his 
theory of natural religion, he saw nothing in it which 
his reason did nq|t assent to. It was only when he 
came to turn his attention to the evidences of revela^ 
tion that he perceived, or &jicied that he perceived, 
its unaonndness. 

It is in vain, then, for the deistical impugfliirs of 
Scriptui^ to profess to be offended by the admitted 
vices of the Jewish people, or of some of the remark- 
able personages recorded in Holy Writ, as inconsistfliiit 
with the moral attributes of that Providence wbkh^s 
there d^lared td^ave raised them to a high state of 
temporal Elevation, so long os they confoe them- 
selves to that single charge. Were th^, indeed, 
able to point out in the sacred writings any one line 
expressing approbation of those vices, or attempting 
to throw a veil over the occa8i0nfl4 imperfections of 
even the more l^lliant charactera of the inq>ired 
history, the objection would be undoubtedly fiftal. 
The direct contrary is, however, notoriou^ the cade. 
That revelation gives an impartial portraiture* of poor 
iilfitfu human nature is perfectly and the fsuth- 
fulfess of t^e^tesemblance to wbat.we have all expe- 
rienced, is a strong cojilnnation of the authenticity 
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of the deseiiptioii. t indeed, it is, that th# 
cesaive events there feleted are givf 
nndisgaisedl}!^ as appear to have ftcttrred^pre-a 
dsely as those of any other claiis o^ humhn beings 
might be delineated by their respective historiaiM : 
but the narrative has this peculiarity, which, without 
derogating from its accuracy, distinguishes it from all 
othOT historical records whatever ; it never loses sight 
ef the great fact of a Providence whic^ superintends 
all human events : a fact, we repeat, which, iT secular 
writeH believe in, they have no right to adduce as an 
argument against Scripture, and which if they do not 
believe, then they do not come within that de- 
scription of persons to whom the present course of 
argument is addressed. 

Can, then, the sceptic produce an instance in which 
the sacred writings speak of any positive deviation 
from the rules of morality in any other terms than 
those of censure ? That he can do so, we expressly 
deny. Would he allege as an instance in point, the 
intended sacrifice of Isaac by his father Aliraham ? — 
for even that noble and afibctingrcxamplc of holy 
faidk has been calutfiniatiA'aa a trait of ignorant and 


arillguiDaTy superstition. The answer here is obvious, 
tf Scripture be really what it asserts itself to be, the 
word of God, the 'morality*^ of this specific case* at 
once establiriies itiftlf by the mere statement of the 
fact. Nothing can be more palpably certain, than 


H 
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th|yt «He, who is the great AtAor of life, has aa un- 
sullied right to resume his own gift ; and, conse- 
quci^y, tliaf not only was that act of unshrinking 
obedience meritorious in Abraham, as a proof of his 
faith, but also that an exactly similar line of conduct 
would, at this moment, be imperative upon ourselves, 
provided the coiQmand could be as certainly and ex- 
plicitly conveyed to us in our own case as we b^eve 
it to have been to him in his. Here the only point 
at issue is, as to the degree of proof of the reality 
of the Divine commission : admit that, and thftcrip- 
tural inference follows as a matter of course. 

The sanguinary executions inflicted upon the 
idolatrous Canaanites again have been dwelt upon 
with persevering acrimony of vituperation by those 
who would prove the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
to be the production of a barbarous and cruel period, 
and obviously unworthy of their assumed Divine 
origin. Here tlie fallacy, as In the case of so many 
other questions of tliis nature, depends entirely upon 
a garbled and imperfect statement of the facts. If 
the Israelites received no.4;aininission to inflict these 
tremendous punishment^pon their neighbours, then, 
indeed, the charge agawt the Deity falls tOiliie 
ground, but suppositian the Scriptares have 

misstated the^J|Pr and the Iiiraelites themselves 
deserve tl^ deepest repiobatioift^ however, on 
the other hwd, the assertion of a special commission 
13 
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from the Almighty/ ibt that puiposc, has been cor* 
lectly made* that admission at once justifies the fact. 
Here, again, we refer the consistent Deist to Ins own 
* principles. Granting that the destruction of the 
Canaanitish idolaters must be referred directly to 
God himself, and not merely to the appointed instru- 
ments of his will, it remains for the unbeliever to 
shoFW in what single circumstance this occurrence 
morally differs from other undoubted acts of Divine 
Providence, where, for some great and perhaps un- 
traeelmle purpose, the engines of destruction have 
been extensively employed. Looking to the sacred 
historian, why does the opponent of Christianity, 
whilst he makes this specific charge, neglect to in- 
clude, in the same censure, the almost entire extirpa- 
tion of the human race, by the universal d<;^uge, or 
the overthrow of Sodom, Gomorrah, and the sur- 
rounding cities? Looking to secular history, how 
does he account for the occasional visitations of 
pestilence, of famine, of earthquakes ? How does he 
reconcile with the government of a wise and hene- 
volent ruler of the univem, the destruction of Pom- 
peii, of Herculaneum, of Stabii, in ancient times, and 
of Messina and Lisbon in modem ? Will he argue, 
that it aggravates the charge agrast Scripture, that 
the Canaanites are declared to haVe been jus^y pu- 
nished fw their crihes, whilst we know of no peculiar 
raormhies, beyond those attaching to their neigh- 
H 2 
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hours, which we can lay to the account ,of the last^ 
mentioned cities, which have been thus conngned to 
destruction ? Again we repeat, the interposition of 
the mysterious veil which, in modem times, screens 
from our view the direct workings of the Deity, and 
obliges us to refer the course of events to contingent 
and secondary causes, makes no real difference in the 
practical argument. What is certainly true of the 
Gh)d of nature, is as assuredly true of the God of the 
Scriptures. If, notwithstmding the startling cha* 
rocter of surrounding circumstances, the philoso- 
phical rationalist can maintain his faith in the former 
unsliaken, he cannot, consistently vrith his own creed, 
impugn the dispensations of the latter. 

But let us examine this charge, which, by some, 
persons, is thought so seriously to shake the authority 
of revelation, more in detail. The believer in Christ- 
ianity maintains that it was absolutely necessary, for 
tlie general welfare of mankind, that the last rem- 
nant of the only tnie religion upon earth sliould be 
kept from total extinction, either by the operation of 
one continued miracle, or by the co-operation of 
secondary causes, during that dark and protracted 
period which was destined to intervene between the 
first settlement of the Israelites in Palestine, and the 
eventual promulgation of the covenant of the Gospel. 
The prevention of the contagion of idolatry by the. 
extinction of the idolateie, he contends, was the only 
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x^ally efficacious means for attaining this end, and 
thus demonstrates, in the first place, the expediency 
of the measures recorded to have been adopted. 
That those measures were consistent with tj^ie rules 
of morality, and with the Divine justice, he proves, 
in the next place, by referring to the numerous acts 
of infanticide, the human sacrifices, and other fearful 
abominations, acknowledged to have been practised 
by that denounced people ; and lastly, .that the mea- 
sure now under discussion was not a deviation from 
the usual course of the government of Providence, he 
shows, by referring to the extensive inflictions which, 
on other occasions, and even within our own times, 
have been allowed to befal various portions of the 
human race. Unless the Deist can point out a sub- 
stantial distinction between the admissions contained 
in his own mode of belief, and these assumptions from 
Scripture, his aigument obviously proves nothing. 
But, neither is the whole of his objections, nor the 
whole of our vindication of this portion of revelation, 
comprehended in the preceding remarks. He argues, 
that the making any set of human beings delegated 
commissioners for the execution of the Divine judg- 
ments, especially in the case of the speculative pointa 
of theology, is, in itself, such a handle afforded to 
religious persecution, that we cannot conceive so 
daxigeroua a doctrine to have proceeded from 
hallowed source of in^iration. To this we an-. 
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swer, that the precedent here supposed could be in 
point onty upon the recurrence of exactly similar 
drcumstauces, and in the case of a special Divine 
warrant; but the former of these suppositions implies 
an impossibility, the ^tter an extreme improbability. 
On slighter grounds than these, no real Christian 
would, any more tlian the philosophical Theist, ad* 
vocate Uie right of eXftiqiating by the sword erroneous 
doctrines of religion. ^ But it will be said that the 
parties deputed on this occasion, as tlie ministers of 
vcpgeance, were tlupnsctves nearly equally culpable 
with the very idolaters (and even in the self-same 
acts of irreligion), for whose pnnishm^ent they were 
sent. Admitting this assertion to be correct, which, 
however, remains to be proved, stiU,' if it mean any 
thing, it would show that, as all human beings arc 
luhble to error, thwefore no human beings are ca- 
^pable, in stnet. justice, of receiving a commission for 
inflicting any penal retribution upon others. Here, 
agflbi, we appeal those p^ciples of common usage 
and obvious expediency, admitted equwy by both 
parties. ^ Can the objector, in this ca^ recal to his 
recollection no^stances perfectly accordant with the 
soundes^ldfallon and policy, civil o> military dis- 
cipline, vl;^ one peccant individual is made, for 
the .sake of the example whkh it affou^ to himself, 
the instrument of punishment updn his inoie culpable 
confederatdl ? It has been unUbnnly asserted through 
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the whole of the preceding argumentSt we see no 
reason for being ashamed of the doctrine, that the 
mode of Divine government, with reference to man-* 
kind, as revealed to us In Scripture, is ever found to 
be in strict conformity an^ ^ptation to the ma- 
chinery of human passions, in other words, that 
Qod*8 dealings with mankind are fitted fotmanlpnd. 
The mere punishment of the ^anaa^tish idolaters, 
we have reason to believe, was not^lie sole nor the 
main object of the awful executions now alluded to. 
Other nations, both in aifcie^and modem times, 
have, we know, grievously sinned as they liad done, 
and yet hav^een al|owed to aWt the ordinary and 
procrastinated course of the Divine judgments. The 
real end aimed ^at on that occasion was, no doubt, 

* I 

the warning and example afibrd(||| by these means .to 
the wavering Israelites themselvesi And most fe^ul 
and appalling must tliaj example have mc^ved to 
own chiding consciences. Whether the lesson thus 
practically taught theL, respecting the gridrou^ 
crime of idolatry, was more severe than tht actual 
dreumstances required, is best shown by pgasidering 
to what degree, after all, they did Hally escape ihe 
contagion of irreligion, conununieatedM[>J^(|bii ndllih- 
hours. Now we know that the ^ even 

these c J^seu delegates of Divine retimmad jpea, at 
several periods of tbeur history, all but ci^plete. 
Asf duritig their wathdexings in t]le''il[>eS6^ they 
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looked back^ 'with re^t and longing, to the coarse 
servile fare of Egypt, so, during a large portion of 
theii^g^sidence in the promised land, they envied 
and imitated the gross ^prship of their idolatrous 
neighbours, and wer^^ratained withiiw the limits of 
something rescmbHng the. pure religion taught from 
litKipt 9iAi, only by on external cireumvallation of 
HiciS, ‘Jllliiisola|j|pg usa^s, too well contrivdcl for even 
their wayward^ obstinacy to break through. In the 
latter period of their history, rimmediatdy preceding 
thej^haldean capriv^, t'p such an extent had the 
principle of irreligion^revailed, that if a remnant of 
true believers still ^sted, it was a ipnnant in the 
strictest application of the term; men chased firom 
lypriej^j ^d herding in woods and %poks, £rom the 
^pytsecution of thei|yipo8tatc sovereignM; Still it is 
rendukable that the mrr<mndmg%irlcness never com^ 
close^y0 that ^emiyrkahle country ^ to the 
Total extinenm of the lighh from heaven* The ma» 
%hiMty employed ^ "Providence for the j^therance 
of its purpose exaiMy p^f^med"%e mork required^ 
|ad one degree less of Hfi^erity been 
>Moi^c ritual been rendered less' 
^ of natiShali^ less earnestly 
it camot be 4«pb|ia b^hat tbe 
^ over 

’ bleai^ Saviomkj^ bis cooi^, vnmld 
|,'&e hofy metrinea of die Oofpd 
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to a people uniSlbued with the dHt not^s of sound 
theism. ** When ye offer your gifta, when ye make 
your sons to pass through the Are, ye poQute^pBiar- 
selves with aU your idolSf ((^en unto thia^day. And 
shall 1 be enquired of by yon, Jp house of Israel? As 
I live, saith the Lord God, 1 will not be enquired of 
by you. Akd that which eometh irtto ifour^nind^AlM 
not be at that ye say^ We mil bjgs the^kthm^ 
as the families of the comtries^ to serve wood and 
sione» As I lire, saith the Lord God, surely with 
a mighty hand, and a str^tch^ 0|tt arm, and ^th 
Airy poured /)ut, wiU I rule ovsi^pu.** Before, them 
we charge the deninK^tionsln the Mosaic code 
against acts o^ idolatry, as sanguinary and unjustifi- 
able, or its cer^omal institutions, for the f^h^|Bn(|| 
of the same <^ect, as vexatious ^d trifling, let it#k 
least be shown, that% slighter effort, on the paijy|pf 
the legislator, would h^we a,ttain JPt^e required 
ject. If this cannot, a% assuredly i|feannot,ii^ber 
proved, then the jffily conclusfon^ which wdlan 
arrive, from the wifte beuings of the case, is, tha^ 


proved, then the jffily conclusfon^ which wdlan 
arrive, from the wifte bqcgin^ of the case, is, tha^ 
after all, the, means adopted were oi^ jus Adequate 
to the emergency, and that w]tot haswc||l set iJBb 
an aocqsation a^wsl^the txuik qf re^jeUtl»4^ 
occasion ^ in li^ty, an ad^oxiMi^M|m 
wisdom m turli^h ils varkqp integral 
arranged. 



CHAPTER X.. 


Cf the Moral Tewd^ney qf the Levtiieal Inst%tuUon$^ 


But tlie defonSer of the inspiration of the Mosaic 
writings will not l>e content to rest %i 8 cause solely 
up^ exculpatory arguments. Those compositions 
profess to be the dictation of Almighty wisdom ; and 
if that assertion be tHrrcct, we may reasonably expect 
to find, in the character of their precepts, some inter** 


jppl proof and indication of the pure 80|||pce from which 
%y emanated. Now, on this point, |||ie course be- 
fo|m us is an easy one. Christianity, wc know, was 
^ introduced^i 4 l the wq^d until after the expira- 
^<m of at^jjj^st four tln^sond years from the time 
of creation. Ppring that Imjg period, with the 
aingle exception S the patriareJR famiffes, previous 


to the e% o^li^ses, aid of tiic Jewish, nation, sub- 
sd||ently tf^fhat time^^ the human mind had to form 
ita own tpinions upo^he great questionB of religion 
and morals,^ from the^nclnaions of<hhe light of na- 
Ipre only, unless we aSbnit'ulso the npt improbable 
su]^sition,*that sofiie remnants of original tradition 
oontribSted their aid towards the formation of the 
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schools of ancient philosophy. Let, then, the infidel 
give us, in support of our argument,^ the smglc book 
of the Old Testament, *or even the writin|B of ^pses 
only, and let him take the Iblli^dbefit of all the occa- 
sional sublime jnorality, and all the theology, wlficli 
he ^ can find in the works of the philosophers and 
moralists of heathenism, from,^^ earliest period of 
history down to that of the tuinistry ^ Chri4t No 
doubt he will find there much whii^ every Christian 
will admire an^approve, for we have'St. Paul’s own 
warrant for the assertion, that there was enouglj^ of 
soundness in the wisdom of those remarkable men, 
to render the plea o^ignorance Unavailable to those 
who, notwithstanding such helps, continued in the 
commission o||'sin. Still, however, we may 
fidently challenge the Augustan age itself to produop, 
if it can, by selection from all the works of 
ancients, a code of mojals pnd tflfcojog^, at all 
proaching in excellence to contained in the 
law of Moses, written, "be it rei^||pibered, .almoit in 
the world’s very i&ncy, and when Greece and Italy 
lay, as yet, immersed in the deepest J^acbalihn. Had 
we, in fifict, nothing to produce but thh* Decal|ph6 
itiMSf, we should feel no the isd&e of the 

challenge. Itll&ay be «||d, ind^eed, with reference to 
this last observat^, thil^J^he .^doctrine of ^ ^ 

the Godhead and the great la#s of soctal 
maybe fiound as fully and explicit^ statewn the 
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works of ike better heatben ethical wiitWy as ia 
those Tw^ Tables. But, admitting that the more ob- 
vious injunctions and prohibitions may be as clearly 
expressed elsewhere, the "Existence of the second and 
tenth commandments would, think, completely 
bear out bur ease. Other legimtors may have fUK 
sorted the unity of ;the supreme Being, and his claim 
to priority of worship : but we very much doubt 
whether any precept, excepting that of Moses, can be 
quoted, which anticipates the first commencing germ 
of the principle of idolatry within the heart, by point* 
ing out and guarding against the tendency to poly* 
theism, produced by the toleration of a more limited 
veneration of inferior beings;' or which, after de* 
noundng the various overt acts of po^ive and prac* 
tical immorality, proceeds to subject the mere latent 
wii^, the unripened, and, as yet, unoperative desire 
to the same uncompromising censure. We leam, 
from Josephus, the strong effect produced upon the 
Jewish et the latter period of their ex- 
istence, prohibitive injunction of the second 

commandment of the Decalogue, in &e case of the 
resi^nce which they made to the innovations of 
Herod, i^n the mere introduction by him of 
phies, beariiqig a very, rude reesmblante to the faumaR 
form within the walls of Jmnisalem ; and we cannot 
but contrast the beneficial result of tl|b fueling of 
^xtremf caution on so nice a point in tliat peoidik 
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xO 

witli theifiOM abuses which have eventually attended 
seemini^ harmless deviations from the s^ctncss of 
tluB rule in the instance of the Church of ^me. It 
was surely no human wisdoln which, at so early and 
dark an era as thay|IMoses, detected one of the idbst 
deceitful principlemf the human breast, and antici* 
pated the coming , mischief by a ^utious and effectual 
prospective enactment. Let us take another instance 
iu point. Even in the writings of Cicero we find the 
Stoic Balbus infroduced, as maintaining the theory of 
the divine nature of the sun, and the other heavenly 
bodies, and of tlieir claim to our reverence as such. 
Such was the purest , form of tlieology at Rome, at 
a period little antecedent to our Saviour’s nativity. 
Nor can any e^e read the alleged conversations of 
that truly remarkable man now alluded to, with his ' 
oontemporary philosophers, on these sublime sij^b** 
jbcts, without perceiving how much more the great 
questions of religion appear to have been considered 
by them rather as matters of curiouq|||^ab8tract 
discussion, than as any thing in whick^^^i as re- 
sponsible beings, had a vested and most momentous 
iuterest. In opposition to such cold and uHproflt* 
abtu skirmishing of the intellect, let us quote ^the 
surprisingly vivid anc^ soul-stming appeal of tlm 
Jewidi legislator on this self-same point. Bdtiol^i 
1 have taughl you statutes and judgments, . ^cn as 
Lord my God commanded me, that ye shqpld do 
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BO in the land ivhither ye go to possess it* Keep, 
therefore,,, and do them, for this is your wisdom and 
understanding in the sight of the nations, which shall 
hear all these statutes, and say, Surely this great 
nation is a wise and understaj^g people. For 
what nation is there so great, which hath God so 
•nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is in all things 
tliat we call upon him for ? And what nation is there 
so great, and hatli statutes and judgments so right- 
eous, as all tills law which I set before you this day ? 
Only take heed to thyself, and keep thy soul dili- 
gently, lest thou forget the things which thine eyes 
have seen, and lest they depart from thy heart all the 
da3fl of thy life : but teach them tliy sons and thy 
son’s sous. Specially the day that thou stoodest 
before tiie Lord thy God in Horeb, when the Lord 
said unto me, Gatlicr me the people together, and 
1 will make tlicm hear my wolds, that they may 
learn to fear me all the days that fhey shall live 
upon and that they may teach their chil- 

dren. Axi4 ys came near and stood under the moun- 
tain, and the mountain burned with lire unto the 
midst of heaven, with darkness, clouds, and thick 
darkness. And the Lord sp^e unto you out of 'die 
midst of vth^ fire. Fe heardk the toice of the worib, 
hut saw no simtlitude : only ye heard a vqjce. And 
he declared unto you his covenant, whi^ he com- 
mands, you to perform, even ten commandments, a|)4 
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he' wrote them upon two tables of stone. And the 
Lord commanded mwat that time to«teach yon sta« 
lutes and judgments, that ye might do them in thc«^ 
land whither ye go over to possess it. Take ye, 
thereihre, good heM unto yourselves ; for ye saw no 
maimer of similituae on the day that the Lord spake 
unto me in Hereby out of the midst of the fre, lest ye 
corrupt yourselves, and make you a graven mage, 
the similitude of any figure, the likeness, of male or 
female, the likeness of any beast that is on the earth, 
the likeness of any winged fowl that Jiieth in the air ; 
the likeness of any thing that creepeth on the ground, 
the likeness of any fish that is in the waters beneath 
the earth, and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto iJIken, 
and when thou seest the sun and the moon and the 
stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldest be driven 
to worship them, and serve them, which the Lord thy 
God hath divided unto all nations under the whole 
heaven 

“ Crudele gladiatorum spectaculum etiohumanum 
nonnuilis videri solct, et hand scio an ita sit ut nunc 
fit,” is again the cold-blooded remark of the above- 
mentioned accomplished Roman philosopher, on the 
Bdbjeet of the atrocious amusements of tlic amphi- 
theatre, at the period of Rome’s highest state of social 
refinement. Compare with this the following noble, 
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tabSme, and beautiful passages from the Mosaic 
writings^ ** TWkoso sheddeth lean’s blood, by man 
Uhall his blood be. shed ** When ye reap the 

vests of your land, thou shait not wholly reap the 
comers of thy field, neither shait thou gather the 
gleanings of thy harvest ; and thou shait not glean 
thy vineyard : — thou shait leave them for the poor 
and stranger. I am the Lord your God. — ^Thou shait 
not defraud thy neighbour, neither rob him : the wages 
of him that is hired shall not abide with thee all 
night until the morning. Thou shait not curse the 
deaf, nor put a stumbling-block before the blind, but 
sha^ fear thy God. 1 am the Lord. Ye shall do 
no^dirighteousness in judgment ; thou shait not re- 
spect the person of the poor, nor honour the person 
of the mighty, but in righteousness shait thou judge 
thy neighbour. Thou shait not ivbnge, nor bear any 
grudge against the children of thy people, but thou 
shait love tliy neighbour as thyself. I am tl!fe Lord*.” 
** Thou shait not see thy brother’s ass or his ox £dl 
down by the way, and hide thyself from them ; thou 
shait surely help him to lift them up again. If a 
bird’s-nest chance to be before thee in the way in 
any tree, or on the ground, whether they be young 
ones or eggs, and the dam sitting upon^he young or 
upon the egg4 thou shait not t£ikc the dam with the 
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yoluig; tot thou shalt in any wise let the das& gOf^ 
and take, the youngs to th$e ; that may» he w^ 
wilfk thee, ^and.that thou inayest {prolong thy days 
** No man shall take the nether <»: the upper millstone 
to pledge, for he taketh a man's life to pledge. — 
When thou dost lend thy brother any tlung, thou 
shalt not go into his htose to fetch his pledge. Thou 
shalt stand abroad, and the man to whom thou dost 
lend shall bring out the pledge abroad unto thee. 
And if tlie man be poor, thou shalt not sleep with 
his pledge : in any case, thou shalt deliver him tlie 
pledge again when the sun goeth down, that he may 
sleep in his own raiment, and bless thee ; and ii shall 
he righteousness unto thee before the Lord thj 
Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor 
and needy, whether, he be of thy brethren, ,or of thy 
strangers that are i|^y land witliin thy gates. At his 
day shalt tliou him his hire, neither shall the 
sun go ddMm upon it ; for he is poor, and settetli his 
heart upon^t : lest he cry against thee unto the Lord^ 
and it he sin unto thee. Thou shalt not pervert the 
judgment of the stranger, nor of the fatherless, nor 
take the widow's raiment to pledge ; but thou shalt 
remember that thou wast a bondman in Egypt, and 
the Lord thjpGod redeemed thee thence ; therefore 1 
command thee to do this thing, thou cuttest 
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‘ down tbine harvest in thy field, and hast a 
sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go agdin to fetch it ; 
^ shall be for the^tranger, for the fatherless, and'lbf 
the widow ; that the. Lord may bless thee in all the 
work of thine hands. When thou beatest thine 
olivextree, thou shalt not go over the boughs again : 
it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for 
the widow. When thou gatherest the grapes of thy 
vineyard, thou shalt #)t glean it afterward : it shall 
be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow ; and thou shalt remember that thou wast a 
bondman in the land of Egypt, therefore I command 
tliee to do this thing There is no need of apology 
for length of these tnily beautiful extracts. We 
will add one short passage more, which is remarkable, 
when we consider the oppressive Egyptian bondage 
from which the Israelites had recently escaped, for the 
truly Christian feeling of' generosity and forbearance 
which it expresses. Thou shalt not ftbhor an 
Edomite, for he is thy brother ; thou shalAnot abhor 
an Egyptian^ because thou wast a stranger in his 
land\^' 

It is quite impossible, we conceive, to read these 
splendid touches of kindly feeling and sublime piety 
without acknowledging their immeasurallKs superiority 
to any of thAn||j^ elaborate productions of Pagan 
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pivilizatioii. And if so/ the enquiry naturally fol- 
lows, To wHat are we to attribute this superiority?” 
Grant the inspiration of the pas8ag|| in question, and 
the difficulty is at onde removed. But without the 
aid of this satisfactory solution, the exquisite morality 
which marks these most ancient of all human composi- 
tions must be admitted to present an anomaly which 
it sc»ems perfectly impossible to account for upon any 
natural principle. 0 

We may observe, also, as another striking internal 
evidence of the authenticity of these singular records, 
that the beauty of the religious and social principles 
which tliey inculcate is in direct contrast with what 
we find, from the same sources of information, to have 
been the practical habits of the parties to whom they 
were addressed. Highly wought and delicate sen- 
timents of humanity and of chastened piety appear, 
in the ordinary course of natural events, only among 
nations v^ry far advanced in intellectual improve- 
ment ; bec^sc such productions grow out of the exist- 
ing state of knowledge and manners ; or where the 
literature of a people outsteps, by any accident, the 
habitual state of manners tlien prevalent, some traits 
of the general barbarism are, at all events, distin- 
giu^ble in ft. But what we read in the books of 
Moses of the moral and inteilectual ^gtahtmeuts of the 
Israelites has nothing which at all harmonizes, or is 
in keeping with the sublimity of their religious code. 

I 2 
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Now this singular contrast betwecsn the sacred literature 
of that nation, and the character of the nation itself^ is 
precisely what we, might expect to find, provided their 
alleged history be the true one. A system of laws 
emanating fiom Heaven must necessarily be supposed 
to be consistent with the soundest principles of vir- 
tue and holiness. But it by no Ikeuns follows, tliat the 
habits of a semi-borbarous and profligate people 
would immediately ^pnform to the restraint of obli- 
gations, so unlike to any thing which constituted their 
previous standard of morals. The accuracy then of 
tlic picture afibrded us by Moses on this occasion is, 
according to the established presumption of the in- 
spired character of his writings, perfectly correct. 
But how are we to explain the difficulty, if we deny 
that inspiration ? Assume, for argument’s sake, that 
Moses, like some other subsequent legislators, pos- 
sessed an understanding far in advance of the pre- 
valent notions of his own period. What, in tliat case, 
could have been his motive for composing those his- 
torical works which bear Ms name? It is evident 
that, had his object been merely to moke out a plmi- 
sible case, and to recommend the merits of his own 
legislation, it would never have occurred to him to 
state those mortifying facts, which foAn so large a 
part of* the 8ubj|^t matter of his history, with that 
plaiimess of narrative which we find that he has 
actually adopted. , No original projector, and, more 
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than any other perspn, no legialator, likes to record the 
failure of his own experimenti ; much less, if writing 
a narrative of his attempts to renovate the character 
of die people with whom he has to deal, does he love 
to register his own personal defects, and the cases in 
which he has drawn ^wn the Divine vengeance upon 
his own head. As if is, the Mosaic writings present 
a true, unfortunate^ too true, portraiture of the 
waywardness of human natuni, and of the impene- 
trable surface presented by the heart of man to the 
operation of the principle of holiness ; but they sug- 
gest any idea rather than that of a successful instructor 
of mankind attempting to exemplify the importance 
of his own religious and moral precepts, by showing 
their practical success in the amelioration 6f the 
parties to whom they have been addressed. 

But a principle of self-denial, and an unwilling- 
ness to make the Inost of the means, obviously placed 
within his reach, for the furtherance of his object, if 
that object were to promote his ovoi personal ag- 
grandisement by the Jbumption of the legislative 
character, pervades alike every part of the writings of 
Moses. Arguing upon mere human feelings and 
motives, this feet were perfectly inexplicable. The 
eilence, for instance, observed by him, with regard to 
the hopes and fears of a future state, has ^ven rise 
to one of the most elaborate and ingenious arguments 
contained in the whole compass of English lkeratture. » 
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And what makes his negleet of this great inflaential 
argument the more rslllaxkable, is the certainty Of 
the fiu;t, as appears inci^entnlly by his own allusions 
to the sin of witclicraft and necromancy, that the 
doctrine of the separate existence of the soul was 
&miliar to the minds of the people with whom be 
had to deal. Why, then, did ne abstain £^m urging 
a dogma of which he could not be ignorant, and 
which, as an inducement to obedience, is so far the 
most powerful one that a legislator or moralist can 
possibly advance ? Had self-interest or human policy 
been his spring of action, it is quite impossible that 
he should have exercised this forbearance. Ad« 
mitting, however, his iispiration to have been real, 
this remarkable fact explains itself. This self-same 
omission, which would present a strange anomaly in 
any other code of religion and mords, is, if Christ- 
ianity be true, an absolutely necessary consequence 
of the peculiar relative position which Judaism hdid, 
as connected, prospectively, with the covenant of the 
Gospel. If eternal life be fis we are assured that it 
is) the exclusive result of the expiatory sacrifice cf 
Christ, communicated to mankind through the mes 
dium of fiiith, it is evident that no incomplete and 
merely preparatory system of doctrine could con*' 
sistcntly hold out the promise of that reward which 
is reserved as the especial sanction of the higher 
^ and more perfect revelation. ** says St. Paul, 
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** there had been a law giyen which codd have given 
yerily, ri^tebuaneei |3j|puld have been by the 
law; but the Scriptare hath ^l^ncludect all under gin» 
that the promise' by &ith of Jesus Chiist'might be 
given to thmn that believe." Ha^ then, Moses 
inserted in his OVfd: legal code a promise of eternal 
salvation <aa the rewind of obedience to its injunc- 
tions, that very promise would be filial to its autho- 
rity as an integral portion of the entire machinery of 
Divine revelation. Taking it, on the other hand, 
precisely as we find it, the remarkable omi&ion n6w 
alluded to is a striking evidence of the strict cgin- 
sistency of the various component parts of Scripture 
one with another, and conse^ently a strong internal 
confirmation of their joint autlienticity. • 

Another very remarkable instance of the forbear- 
ance, and (if we were to suppose him to have been 
actuated only by human motives) of what might be 
justly deemed the imprudence and inconsistency of 
Moses, may be observed in the fact, that tlio^h 
legislating for an infant ||ople, whose future natioffil 
oharacter was intended to be moulded entirely upon, 
the pattern of his institutions, and doing so undes 
the alleged sanction of Divine dictation, he still asserts 
mere provisional character of his own institationBt 
apd expressly declares that they ijirere to be even- 
tually superseded by the enodments of some fUtuie 
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« * 

imd more perfect l^igislato^ Here » a ^tradicdon 
it were^qiiite any 

aillli^lted and%rdinarjj^px)hc^l^^^of aOfion. What 
ccadd possibly suggest to an^^asonable person, 
professing to be armed Nrith t^^vfne authority, 
and debouncing the most ixil^ehdoas pietema- 
tural visitations against any m^hgent hieacli of his 
enactments, so strange an idea as that of asserting 
that, after all, the rules which hq^^thus peremptorily 
lays down are destined to perish," not from the mere 
ddltructi^^e influence of time, but from thqir own 
cojpparatjftrc inferiority to others which are to be sub- 
sequently introduced! The anomaly, upon every 
view of the question biit one, is quite inexplicable. 
Admitting, however, the truth of the whole series of 
revehitioii, as contained in the entire Bible, not only 
are we obliged to admit the necessity of such an ex- 
plicit declaration ; but, also, we cannot bi^ l)e struck 
with the nicety and delicacy of arrangement with 
which it is introduced. It was obviously desirable 
aRh|^ time of the first pro^iulgatioii of the Mosaic 
^w, that no slur should appear to be thrown upon 
the sanctity and solemnity of aii institution, which, 
however temporary in its purpose, was still intended 
to form the habits and to command the respect of the 
Israelites, fbr the space of fifteen centuries, and, 
during that long period^ to serve as a substitute for 
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the more spin^ual dU^ii^ti(m» which was eventually 
destined to pl|s^ ^ow, »||prominent de<- 

olaiatioii of its merely pro^ional character Wbdld 
have been, in gmiffc measure, destructive of this ne- 
cessary dcgrdSfOU^Hential respect ; and ye^ on the 
other hand, had itHm^ held out as a system^^somplete 
and pcrfslBt in itself, %uch an assertion would have 
been inconsistent with the truth, whilst, also, it would 
have operated as a complete vindication of the later 
Jews in their eventual rejection of the promises of 
the Gospel. This difficulty appears to Imve bUn 
met with that exact degree of wise cautipi, which 
marks deliberate and consistent contrivance. Tlic 
introduction of the Mosaic l#v, accordingly, was ac- 
companied by the most astounding miracles, and 
its obligatory character established under tlie most 
terrific sanctioj^^ ; and yet the fact of its being in- 
tended as provisional substitute only for a covenant, 
which -was ultimately to supersede it, though never 
brought prominently forward, is still announced wjjth^^ 
a sufficient precision of Issertion to produce convic- 
tion in the mind of any person, who, not eontent witfc 
a mere general survey, would take the trouble of 
examining its less palpable declarations. In this 
circumstance we recognise the usual (;)liaracteristic of 
{frophecy : that is to say, we find a statement not* 
calculated to attract much afllmtion before its com- 
pletion, and yet wliich, when complied, is found to 
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be sufficiently precise to satisfy us that ^ts insertion 
was the result x)f deliberate Ibreknbwle^ge 

^ That the future advent «f Christ was foretold by Moses, as 
well as by the later prophets, is not an assumption 'derived from 
any forced and over ingenious construction 4>f those parts of the 
Mosaic writings which are thus inten by Cbristians. ‘The 
Samaritans, who acknowledged no^pnonical books besides the ' 
Pentateuch, looked forward to the coming of the promised 
Messiah no less confidently than the more orthodox dews. The 
inferences, therefore, which they derived from these respective 
psgsages, were the same with our own. ** I know,*' said the 
wHan of Samaria, in conversation with eur Lord, ** that 
M^sias cc^eth, which is called Christ : when He is come, He 
will tell us all things." We find, also, in another passage of Su 
John's Gospei, the Apostle Philip bearing a like testimony to 
the prophetic declaration of Moses on this point " Philip 
findeth Nathanael, and saith unto hhn, We have found him of 
whom Moaet in the law ond the prophets did write." And, yet, 
notwithstanding this undoubted explicitness of allusion to that 
important event, so guarded is riie language of (Jm several pas- 
sages which bear upon the point, that it may be d^bted whether 
any person unacquainted with the books of the New Testament, 
an4 perusing the Mosaic writings for the first time, would neces- 
sarily be led by them to cherish the same anticipation. That 
conclusion would, upon a repeated perusal, be probably found 
to be A necessary one, but still it would require a certain effort 
of the attention, and a balancing of consequences, to arriva 
at it. 



CHAPTER XL 

Cf ih$ miraeuhm^j^cidentt recorded hy Motet* 

The many miraculous incidents which are so inse- 
parably interwoven with the whole series of events 
recorded in the historical books of the Old Testament, 
and more especially in the writings of Moses, as^ 
leave no possibility of accounting for them from 
natural causes, without destroying the whole history 
itself, have ever, as a matter of course, been a mark 
for the assaults and ridicule of infidelity. Nor is 
this all. They have also been a subject of surprise 
to many sincere believers in Christianity, under the 
idea that, aif the admitted system of Providence is 
to govern the world by the operation of secondary 
causes, such seemingly gratuitous instances of devia- 
tion from that rule would appear at first sight to 
convey the idea of the fictitious and exaggerated 
traditions of a barbarian period, rather than of the 
strictly accurate detail of real occurrences. But it 
will be right, on this occasion, to observe, as a pre*^^ 
liminary fiict, that with regard to the question 
respecting the possibility or p^bability of miracles, 
it is not within the power of even the strongest minds, 
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at this period of the world, to discuss the matter faitly. 
All our established associations, derived fix>m our un- 
broken experience of the unif[)rmity of the existing 
operations of nature, are directly in th9 way of an 
impartial conjecture as to what may, under peculiar 
circumstances, and in a stro^ emergency, be most 
probable in the dispensationr^of Providence. It is 
a point completely established by metaphysicians, 
that by a wise adaptation of the constitution of out 
minds to the phenomena of the world in which we 
are placed, we all of us have an instinctive tendency 
to take as our standard of probability, with reference 
to future events, our actual experience of the past, 
and to judge of abstract possibilities solely by the 
occurrences which have fallen udthin our own kn6w- 
ledge. Tliis is not the place to dilate upon the pro- 
cess of reasoning, upon which this axiom is founded, 
nor upon the inference derived from it, which would 

n 

seem to establish, as a no less certain truth, our utter 
incompetence to trace any connection between cause 
and effect in any natural incidents whatever. Suffice 
it to observe, that this predisposition in the human 
mind to scepticism, with regard to any deviation 
from the usual course of nature, exists within us 
independently of our reason, and in spite of our 
reason; and that though it has been given to us 
as a necessary instinct for our practical welfare in 
the business of this life, it is one against which we 
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cimnot be too much on our guard the moment that 
we turn our attention to the discussion of the tran- 
scendental topics of theology. Whilst under the influ- 
ence of sqiph a bias as that now alluded to, it is 
obviously impossible that the miracles recorded in 
the inspired writings should be perused by us without 
some occasional misg^fSngs as to the accuracy of the 
narrative. And yet, at the same time, nothing can 
be more certain than that this instinctive scepticism 
is itself founded upon a flillocious, though to us 
almost iuevitable, process of reasoning. When we 
consider over how very coiiflncd an area, even of 
things as they now are, our own personal knowledge 
can at the utmost extend, it were obviously the extreme 
height of presumption in us to assert, that because 
particular occurrences have not manifested themselves 
within our own time, therefore, they not only have 
never taken place in any other period of the world, but 
are actually to /be considered in the light of impossi- 
bilities. But we need not rest the credibility of 
revelation upon tliis negative argument only. If our 
present experience tells us one thing respecting 
tuial causes, we may affirm with certainty, Uiat past 
experience, so far as can collect it from history 
or experimental research into the phenomena of the;i 
g^obe, tells ns another. We evidently know nothing 
of the actions and events of past times but from the 
records of contemporary writers, and those records 
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expressly assert that deviations fiom what is now the 
established course of nature did actually occur at tixe 
various epo^s to which many of those records refer. 
If we are tol^ that such testimony is insufficient^ 
because the admission of it would be to allow the 
assertions of Scripture to prove themselves, and be- 
cause the events there alluded to were demonstrably 
impossible, our answer is, that we have irrefragable 
proofs in the book of creation itself, which the most 
determined sceptic must admit, that circumstances 
which would now be deemed impossible have actually 
occurred at no very remote period from our own 

time. No combination of materials with which we 
« 

are acquainted, excepting the natural order of animal 
generation, would, at this moment, produce the 
slightest approach to organized life. Not a single 
feather, not a hair, not a bone is now seen to ori- 
ginate from the spontaneous action of the elements ; 
and yet we know from positive research^ that birds, 
quadrupeds, and man, hawe been, af their respective 
periods, called into being subsequentiy to the forma- 
tion of the globe which we inhabit, by some creative 
power, the peculiar exercise of which seems to be no 
lopger exhibited. If we a#: why animals are no 
longer produced by some plastic energy of the vivify** 
ing principle, our only answer can hen that for some 
reason unknown to us, the course of nature has an— 
deigc|ie a change. ^ The negative argument then 
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affi)rded by own actnal experiendb CKf existing 
order of things is confessedly no r^i^tation whatever 
of the preceding supposition, snpparte^ips it is by 
incontrovextible facts. 

It is an.obvious truth, though, strange to say, con* 
tinnally overlooked in discussions of this nature, that 
^ existence of a creation necessarily implies a Crea- 
tor, and that if its subsequent ordinary duration may 
be kept up by seemingly natural causes, the energy to 
which it owed its first production must have been, in 
the usual meaning of the term, miraculous, that is to 
say, a deviation from what are now deemed to be 
the established laws of Providence. This observation 
may be applied, with almost equal certainty of in- 
ference, to the moral phenomena of human history 
as to the physical. Prominent and peculiar effects 
in the circumstances of this or that nation must 


have had their peculiar and efficient causes. That 
Christiumty ^ists at this moment is a self-decisive 
proof, that events must haws occurred at some definite 
period, which gave that peculiar direction and impi^se 
to the human character. The same argument ex- 
tends with equal force to the point more imuj^iediately 
under discussion at this moment, namely, the early 
history of the Jews. That singular people exists at 
the present day as a numerous nation, scattered over 
almost every region of the earth, all of them bearing 


the same testimony respecting thqir first ^rginjynd * 
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fttill M ti cucumstatiliis ipnQ Allow, 

^fcriptures pBclm to have 
ieen dMbil^^^^KbBes upwards of 3000 year#' ago. 
J^wi as effcetrabnotgpxist without their respective 
causes,^'** whencei we ask, did '4^8 strange eonmA- 
nity originate, if not from the stock, and under the 
peculiar agency, to which all existing records what- 
ever agree in* referring them If the received 
history is false, what is the true one, and where is it 
to be founds Should we*be told that the books 
which relate the miraculous events, connected with 
their first establishment as a people, are the pro- 
ductions of a later period, calculated, like the histories 
of other dark ages, to gratify national vanity, by the 
relation of ex%gerated or fictitious wonders: the 
question then occurs, to what period are to assign 
these several productions, and how we are to accoqj^t, 
not only for the disappearance of all the really 
authentic records, but for the substitSIIP^n of forged 
documents in their room, which, *iio\withstanding, 
haj^o been implicitly received aa authentic by 
•parties thus imposed ^on. Now, allowing tlie utmost 
possible latitude to Ufe coniectures of scepticism on 
point, we have the stdNfll^t reasons for asserdng 
that the Mosaic writings were not only in existence, 
but were acknowledged •as ancieng and authentic 
docufuents, before the separation of the ten tribes 
*of ^iptel under Jqfoboain from the two retnauiing 
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and ladtibi^ P^pa«» whi< 5 ji aore lit 
abrk^l^ details of those 
were r^y the eoinpositioiii of 4Rvfd» 
iijifllilp'tiniliHnii attributed them, wovdd « oncf 
wdhnkat '^this conclusion. The 78th Psalm, WIbrk 
also of the same pi^umed date, aiTords a similar 
eridence \ But the mstory of those Revolted tribes, 
and of the^ sueftessors, the Samaritans, supplies ah^ 
unanswerable argument on this point/ That sepa- 
lation, we know, took place during the reign of 
^dhoboam, the son of Solomon. From that period 
the most deadly hatred existed between tl^^se two 
separated branches of the Israelitish family, nnd, ac- 
cordingly, the subsequent propheticaf^itings, which 
were received as inspired documents into the canon 
of two oitliodox tribes of the kingdom of Judah, 
W^e**never qgly xowledged as such by their heretical 
f^Kt 8 


neighbours, schismatics of Israel. Both parties, 
however, received as authfhtic (with a fejfr inter- 
polations, indeed, on the part of the Samaritans, 
in consequence of their polhi^ ^^ejudJees), the 
wntings of Moses ; a ||ct 'K^hich would •be ] 
fectly inexplicable in anfl^ner way than that^f 


’ In addition to t||e Psalms mentioned above, the 44th, e6tli, 
etth, 74th, 77th, aoth, Blst, path, 99th, i07th, 110th, With, 
IIM, and 136th, all contain distinct allusions to some ^ihe 
facts related in the Mosaic hStfeoiy. 
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bdiefttd 

the commenoemept- of . tlf^ 
Bkf |9 d^ ^position ft once candid thf^ 

I Jmiq^y of tboBe^^Writftigs &r beyond the point of 
(^me whlcl most impugneAijllpf their 
have been ^esirous of referring^ th&n It iaVW^ 
tjarkable, Wkt the modem dc^ndants of the anciMt 
Samaritans 'still ^cupy the to*^ of Kablons, formerly 
%l}cchem, situated between Moun^^ £bel and Ge» 
rizim, where they were visited, in the year 1823, by 
the Rev. W. Jowett, who, gives the following accontit 
of his conversationpwith their priest. ** He (tlie 
priest) i^id they were all in expectation of the Mes- 
siah — wf the Messiah would be a man, not the Son 
of God, and t^ this was the place which he would 
make the metropolis of his kingdom : this was the 
jO^c^of w||^h the Lor^had promised, He 
{>lace his name there. We asked passages "^of 
the Pentateuch, according to their VjIws, igpoke of 
th^Meaiffih. He quotc<^ ^ j 4 prophet sjp// the Lord 
your God raise up like unto me^ 'Diis promise 
•f the Messioli^^^xiDt fulfille#m Joshua, for he 
not a prophet Tl^| ^ ^y, Nov. 20th, 1823.— 

The, theory, that the bboks which bear the name of Motes 
were, in Reality, a compilation 'mate by ^rk after the Baby- 
loni^^captlTity, is perfectly irreconcilable with Oie fketof the 
) adnSion of the anthehde^y of thote books by the^revolted' la- 
babi6uitB of Samaria. 
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fiady flu* mxmmgf aocordl^ to^ppipiipiient, wo 
viiited the Samaritan priest. for him 

some tiiiie» during which ^ placed in oifker ^ 
Bihlesy and sheeted some teuls, oh which weu^esired 4 
totKmverse with ]|pdl. At length he*^inade his apr^^ 
pamcancsey andlu^cnnpanied ns into t^^synagogue. 
With great reveren^ he produced 1R venerafifo 
manuscript (the 'IMS the law grinded to in Fri- 

deaux's Conne&on, Part I. Book 2.), which, ^ he 
said, was written by Abisha, grandson of Aaro^, 
thirteen years after the death of Moses, now^hrec 
thousand four hundred and if||tty years ago. Wc 
were not permitted to touch the sacred Ijpok, but 
only to Idok at it, at abojit a foot disfMce. 
page at which he opened showed ^rtainly a very 
asicient manuscript, with the cliaracters yet suf- ’ 
fiojbntly distinct, showed u||||||notii||k (^a 

slmilaT^fori^^pparenil^ni exact copy, whioi, he 
said, vpps ^l^t'' hundred years old. He* also |>r^ 
dueed a fw tattered leavts of Walton’s Pipjyglott — 
part of G^csis. We asked if they did not consider 
the books of Joshua and Judges sacred, in dfe 
same mahner as the ^|di; he replied,* *By^o 
means : these tiuo hoowwe have, and we rmrerenOe 
them; hut the Tors^tjs our only sacir^ hddk^ 
Joshua wfs not% prophet, hut the disciple of lypro* 
phet; ibi^ is, of Moses.’ We« enquired 
direction they tum.thfsr foces wlten they pra^/ He 
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waved Im hand in the direction a little right of tihe 
angle behind the altar, that is, nearly sonthwanL In 
tbift direction if tie ci|||^f Lnz, ip^ch was afterwiurds 
^ colled Betliel, the place which the Lord appointed to 
^ set his name tSere. As to Jeni||||jlem, they have no 
vrespect for a holy city ; regardSig the Jews 
tlftir rival8,^md speaking entirdy in the spirit of the 
woman of Samat^ S Our famers n^shtpped ig this 
mqf^ntain” 8tc\ 

^It is superfluous to observe how exactly this 
s^t^ent accords with the facts detailed in Scirptme, 
and how s^ongl^ itjponfirms the alleged andqnity 
of the ^Mosaic books. It has been firecfuently, 
^and^ justlj^ renwked, t^t the circumstitece of the 
J^s beings joint depositaries with the Chiistiasis of 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament in general, 
is uk i&ai||gcrable cvid^ce that those writingiB 
liav^not been tampprec^rith and akeredf^ by tfic 
ftbiter. fhe argument afforded m*co^m||tion of 
tHi^ aulthesiticity of the Pentateuch, in ]:«|ticiilar, by 
th^B testimony of a sect disposed to coiSmvert that of 
#ery other pojftbn of the sacred canon, is precisely 
similar in kind, and, a^t appedra to u3, not Jess 
conclusiijje, with regard writpiga to which it 

* iv, 20, ^ • 

^ 1 Mvett'b Chriitian^entadthcs in Syria and thif^riy 
pp. llMlstseq. 
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irfbn. T!ic peculiar creed of tliis last lingering renn 
nant of the ten schismatic tribes, which is a natural 
mult of the evenj^ of tlieir^tory»% that history 
be eonreofiy transmitted to us in the Old Testament, 
it would be imporjl^le to account iS. on the op- 
poiKte suppositicm of that narrative bei^^alse. Ad-», 
netting, however, its accuxacyathe anQ[uity of Ae 
Mosa^ wiitings|B at oUbe establis]^, up^to a period 
which scarcely leaves^ room for the possibility tfysa 
of their having been nothing more than a successf^ 
forgery of some still earlier epoch. The endeafouf, 
therefore, to get rid of the d|pculty attending the 
admtsflioi^of t^e miraculous events of the Jewish his- 
tory, by at once denying their authentiefty, will be 
found upon trial, as in me case A al| the otter* 
mysterious questions of revelation, to introduce far 
gmter perplexity than is calculatq||to gemovet 
We can^see, or, at all e^ts,^ imagine, a suimdent 
reason |^hy, fh the course of the dealingsOof a wish 
and merci^ Providence, such preternatural inter- 
forences shmsM have been allowod to occur; but we 
eift disoover no end to the embarra^lkent and entaii|^ 
fpement which wduld be result of a system of 
general sceptidapi, or,*^HR)tber words, of^ theory 
which would iklmost cjblige us td believe ah|r 
for no better^urpose than that of flattering us with 
the idea eCbeijeving nothii%,^ « w 

It caSnot top ^^ngly impressed uppn our 
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fnindB that, granting the mere fact of the gentiiiiencillii 
of dlie osaic writings, without insisting sSiio vfOXk 
thdr inspiratidi, eFeiH^t ^dmis^ion would involve, 
as a necessary consequence, the ^reality ^ a 
proportipn of %ic miracles the|^ recorded^ Hosea 
oould not, like some m^em fiinafics, . have bUSii 
u&er a delusion with regard to the reality of Me 
.^iesion^ ^ prodigie#related r^pectingghim. 
U j^e '^ote those books, he was a deliberate 

mpos&r, or a person really bearing God's commls- 
^on,* and endued, upon special occasions, with pre- 
ternatural power, we l^e not free to choose 

between even th^e alternatives. He could not have 
been an iiipostor if he ||:ould. The v^ nature of 
tl^ miiacles relived of him, and by him, ^ere such as 
to render all impositidh impossible. The whole body 
of the |||m||[tes are asserted by him have pef- 
sonafiy witnessed dw^oniB i!(^m the ordinary course 


of naturdt on a sc^ far too great tohave^eenhy 
su{]fK>Bition withm the limits of unassisted agendy 
to eflhct ; ^iind an appeal is repeatedl/^knade to their 
Wtimony for tA accuracy of the respective stali- 
ments. ^e infliction of the {flagues upon itfle 
Egyptians, the passage Jr i^e Red S4ia, the 
cokMis ^i^uctbn dPwatenan^the DesiStt, the thun- 
ders and lightnings of Mount Sinai d&ring ihp.de- 
livery^ the law, the maona, the dreadAil 
jodgmliit overtiddng aiid Ira aetiihpMM, 
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ive aU related^ wt as events of remote occurrenceb * 
and such as might be safely invented, wheii^the pro* 
dueiion of all contradi^ry jtestimoflgr should have 
Wen ijemtered impossible by the lapse of time ; but 
as faetii^lhr which 4]^ ofAo^at^n could 

iwdb, as having been themselves ^e^witnesses of 
tliehr realffy. In such a oaser there is no tenaSlo 
mid^e positAn between absolute denial ^ the truth 
o( the whole xu^^tive, and its absolute Mbmssien^ 
all its porta. Any attempt, therefore, at adSjjpmW* 
dationof the circumstances related, with^jlhc^cm 
tranquil course ^ ordfUry ^ unphiloso* 

phical as it is unsafe. True, infted, it is, that^the 
prodigies rela&;d are of the most astoundsnl; descrip- 
tion. Nmonsistent advocate of Revelation would 
aeek to gloss^pver this fact. dBut after all, what does 
this prove, excepting what every bclievci^ Christ- 
ianity is, upon princ^ef^^ bou^ to a(^t ? n&nely, 


that tW production of that mWerious s^wtem of re- 
demption ^has been, of all ti^orks of !^ovidlinjie 
with which are acquainted, thU most important in 
W nature, and, therefore, if we nysy venture so^i 
%Bak of Almighty agency, the most elaborate in its 
epntrivance and appoint^ machinery. If our reason 
Ois^jBee no possible meqps of facapuig from tl^ xp* 
qqgnition of the truth of the inspired records, %mt 
fSima reasc »4 Aen, must 4sl^ us that a diml|(isation 


sp anlonii4y'pfepared,j^ ao consistenidy, ^alowly 
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’nipd 80 cautiously developed, year after year, 'and 
centifar^^B^ter century, must be one, the paramount 
value of wlilchr will be foui^ to justify the vast ex* 
penditurc of means employed in it# produetion. In 
this view ofj^the case, every min^e recorded in the 
Old Te«ti^eiit|^s only an evidence the more to the 
sancti^jKDf Jhe covenant of the Gospel ; Ind if so, 
Jgt eve^ Wj^- wisher to tljat covenant be careful how, 
UL£e*vain nope of conciliating thoee who are not to 
uPwxij^iatad, he adopts a course (if argument, the 
direct obvious tendency of wUch, indeed, is to 
i^ttach suspicion to oply one^portion of the sacred 
writings, but which, if established, would necessarily 
lower our estimate of them as a whole. 


** Ne Dcus intersitt^isl digniy^ vindicS nodus 
fUfcidcntr 

is a rule of far m^E% 6 mentous application than 
that of n^jj^ literary ffiticism. None bi^t the wildest 
fanatic will be disposed to believe has 6 ly in every 
alleged deviation from the established laws of nature | 
but that man, the other hand, mi)st Imve imbibed 
little of sound philosophy who, looking round upon 
aU the mysterSeaslYy which we are environed, would 
pronounce such deviations to be impossible; or, 
taking into consideration thl concurrent^stimony of 
past agW^ to Jbe, under befitting circumstances, im- 
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probable. Surelj the legitimate and most prdfbalfe 
conclusion, in the fitce of such evidence as |jhat ad- 
duced in support of tlis scriptural ihxracles, is ^ot, 
that the facts ari^ themselves untrue, but'tiiat the 
motives for thei^Jaccurrence were exact 

proporthUi to what may be presumed bf^^^M^l^iieral 
OBwilluig&ess of the Creator to distmb^ t1it]||0rlaws 
which* in hit wisdom, he has 
upon his crelatiofu 



CHAPTER XII. 


Of iht tnte\ 


'e of Uu jfuthi nticiiy of rtu! Books of Motei» 


4 Jlkd if the otfwr Jewish Scriptures* 


Bishop W\tsoN^has recorded an pbservadoD* made 
by Si^ Isaab ton to Dr. Srajth, Master of Trinity 
College, 9^mbridge, “ that he found more $uie marlcs 
of authenticity in the Bihlc thdh in any profiine history 
whatever.” To those who have been in the habit of 


considering the books of the Holy Scriptures as a 
mere tissue of astounding incidents, substantiated 
only by a moderate weight of external evidence, thip 
assertion 4 will appear in the highest degree para- 
doxical. And yetigl^^ne which every person will 
feel^c more disp^roa to admit, the more he ex- 
amines np^stimates the detail of those writings by 
that intuitive, apprehension, by which we all ju^ 
instinetive^y of the truth or falsehood of any seriaa 
of facts which^we hear related. EvCky one knows 
how difficult it is to maintain such an entire con- 
sistency thresh the minor points of a fictitious 
narrative, that no subsequent criticism should be 
*able to detect any incoxUpatibility trf^&ct, or con- 
fusion and contradiction in delineatiojo of chanc- 
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ter. This difficulty) vtrhich increases in a compound 
proportion) according to the lengjdi of the work in 
the hands of a single author, nmiy aiid will amount 
to an actiial impossibility in the case of a^jfmety of 
authors, each sept^ately contributing So waird 

the consttuction of one entire aiu|^eo|rimHWlk^a- 
tive, especially where the facts to be out of 

the ordinary course of events. Wheri^ then, as in 
the instance of the historical bo(^s pf tlm Old Testa- 
ment, we find a lon^ si^cessi^ of ^i^rs, ^living 
some of them at remote intervid^ from one another, 
each having their sepafate and distinct object^ in the 
crimposition^of their respective works, and yet 
ducing, withoi^t any seeming intentional combination, 
a aeries of compositions, which, when joined toge- 
ther, form one "Continuous aftd consistent whole ; in 
which no violation of unity, in the dcl^ation of 
natural manners, or df character, no con- 

tradictions of chrpnology, no anomaly of cause and 
effect, from first to last, can be detected the 

Idler works necessarily pre-suppose the existence of 
the earlier, and the earlier would be incompldle un- 
less' succeeddfi. by the later ; whilst a]^ alike 'anticipate 
the development of some fixture^ system, which hiw 
fr>llowed in the due course of events, as the fin^ 
completion of the whole; and where statemeirts, 
which at firs^ght appeal in the Ught of cwtradic^^ 
Hons, aTe^^it^overed, f^pon a second examination, to 
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be ' real ^congruities ; in sucb a case, be the subject 
matter as marvellous as it may, ire have as strong 
inbsi^l evidence of the authenticity and accmtacyof 
I imtings, iitk. the nature of things can possibly 
It is notsa^ng tooynuch to assert, that all 
th^ of evidence unite in vouching for 

the truth of portions of Scripture now alluded to* 
Admitting, ^ we necessarily must do, that the his« 

' tory of^fhe Jews, a|^ontained in the sacred writings, 
describes a part the human race as placed 

under very remarkable, and in a certain sense of the 
term ii^robable, circumstances; still, that point once 
encoded by us, all that follows in the hAing up, as 
it may be called, of the main design, is effected with 
a singular air of truth and reality, which it would be 
absolutely impossible to account for on the supposi- 
tion of t^g^aiii parrative being fictitious. It ip evi- 
dent,';"^ has ^ead^bupn observed, that it is no 
solujjai^ the difficinty to suppo^that the ground- 
work of ^ct is correct, but that ^e miraculous inci- 
dental^ a superaddition produced by fraud, supet- 
stitiosj^or national vanity ; because by far the greater 
proportion of the prodigies related ai^ iluch as must 
be entirely true or entirely false. cannot account 
for them by supposing them te^^t^e been natural 
incidents, elevated into pretc^atsM subjects of 
Uronder by the exaggerations of igiptance. Tha 
whole recorded series of events requires," fof the sake 
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of their own coniiNtency, that the miracles should 
have been really aUch. Otherwise the history itself 
becomes a tissue, of incoiisequential^dmprobabilities. 
Unlessj then, itican be shown to bq^o incFedilil^,lbr 
the satisfaction of a rational mind, to suppose ^^^^1 
the strange circumstancSk and aifbm^e|"cf 
considered, Providence should j^dcsocm to 

afford a revelation of its will to serVt^ i^s as a guide 
through this life, and to direct our hopes tontods one 
in reserve ; — unless it can be siSwn %hat, even ad- 
mitting the probability olS|ffte coiSununication of some 
revelation, that revelation is not Christianity; — and 
a^in, unless, supposing Christianity to be^l^e, ^ 
still think it impossible that an intermediate 
provisional arrangement should bo vouchsafed to 
some one select jportion of mankind, for the express 
purpose of keeping alive the remnaij^t of Theisiri 
from the aborainatioiis of i^latry ; — ^unleS; We re- 
peat, all these a:s8^inptions arc%ianiiestly ^ch as up 
well^infoTmed mihdl^uld possibly admit, any 
degree whatever of positive evidence; it seen^^iol- 
low that^ in a choice of conflicting diflicnltieflj^ihose 
altendipg a hejief in the Divine inspiration* atid^cgp- 
eequent truth ^ thl^ historical parts of the Old Testa* 
toent are flu* those which necessarily acconi^ 

pany thdr rejec^ni^. 

^ Once, how^r, proceed thus flir, and the course of 
the belie^r lSes smooth during the remainder of his 
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progres% The intervention of Deity onoe ad- 
mitted as probable, the inference is obvious, that the 
same superintending care 'would continue to interpose 
till the final accomplishment of its object should be 
adbieved : and thus the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment would, by a dSect imftication, nlford confinn- 
atoiy testimony to those of the Old, and the miracles 
of die Old Testament to those of the New. On the 


other side, the cause of infidelity is encumbered with 
accumulating flifficAties ^ ®tep. Get rid of 

the ^etematuml occurraCes recorded by Moses, as 
the mistakes of a barbarous and superstitious age, 
wcijftarc met by those connected with the later 
^tions of the Jewish history. De^y Uiose, and, in 
addition to the impro^bility that an ancient and re- 
markable people should ever have existed, the whole 


of whosa^resu^ed historical records should essen- 
tia^|^^^e t^ave bee^^ a fiction : we have agam all ^ 
occurrences connected with the first 


esUvH^^ent and subsequent ^|[ |^p wation of Cbrfst- 
ianM^^ account for by the same tl^eofiy of iguo- 
ranc^H^Pnfgery . And, o^er all, if t^rselves, 

wiuU^ the ‘great point to be gained, by Am ques- 
tioning the records of past uges, % step, and by 
attempting, at this late ^ ftbe, 

what the assertions of profeitoej^^iSMtnlssepi dedace 
to have been true ; the end 9pA obj^|iiof this oibet^ 
nacy of scepticism is nothing less thjm^the dissolu- 
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tion of nil the highest i^i^onA. of moralityliftid the 
extinction of the hopes of a future life. Surely so 
unworthy a oondusion, in want of other evidence, 
would itself argue an unsoondness in the premises 
upon whieh it is found^. 

The ai|punent, then, in favotr of the authenticity 
of the Jewish sacred liistory, derived from the internal 
air of probability whidi pervades the whole, is one to 
which it is impossible to do justice, otherwise than 
by referxing each rca|ac^e^r£der to the original 
work, and recommeiffi^Riim to judge for ^pp^sclf 
by the standard of his own intuitive, common sense. 
It may not, however, be amiss to point ou^jK)mc 
instances, selec^d at random, in illustration of 
view of the subject. ^ . 

Hie theoretical perfection of the Jewisli moral code, 
and tlie singular contrast ,|vbich it jpresei^wf^ the 
* 4l«li6llh9>U8 and wayward dis^sition |A|he pi^(f^‘ 
whose^ use it waa. promulgated. Im^ all 
a&td^ to;' ItaMlIfco been observed, on 
opposition^ between th( 
dem^ and darkness of jWl^^med 

is j^lfeeiii&y which we might expect to* 
wia of tlU comm&icadbn of a Divine law to a bai*- 


4 



his«ouii%eopl^. 



^e supposition that the 
booses are the exaggerated 
of^at leiwi^able person himself, or the 
forgedes p^^ubsequent period, the fact now referred 
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Upon tbe 


hm» vunip^j^i^y' %E9cplicabla« 

iontterl^ypothesisy yfe must ihippose that Moses, in 
ox^er ts give an imposing air to the law, 6^ whidh he 
was promulgator, wai^'the inventor of that tissue 
of asserted miracles, iivhdc^^^s writings declare to 
have accompanied the tsraRteSi in theif^ptograss 
from Egyptian captivity to the pnmiiaed land of Ga* 
naan. But it is obviously ineoncSteable that the 
same person who, by a wilful false statement, would 
attempt to give to a ^aw own invention the 

8imc|ion of Di\iiie authofil|tPny an audacious asser** 
tion W miracles which had never really taken place, 
Should same time act so inconsequentially as 
'td^epresent that some law in that narrative as 
failing of its propos<^salutary effect, through the 
folly and obstinacy of fhose for im];p>vement 

it wah Itondc^ No ii|po||dr wilfully invents a 
fals^ood%br^jm sake of ^ving^he Ailj^^of 
^nj|po^tXR*aries ; yet if tl^^aiiacles^n^|rd^ 
in Wv^oks of Closes were 

rere really h^, with thlrgxnl^j^^ 
wasvil^i^^ chargeat^. If, 
we ^at are the Mosaiei^m^be 

the production of a later ^^od, ‘the 
stated isi^ather increased^ In^ 

first place, B must be pr<nH l|||^ to^-- 

impossibility to palm v« 

barbarous, a wzktei/code of preci 
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atious enactmcoittf the mofit^i|||||tpii^^ 

moral beau^, as a real work antiquity, wlfich, 
supposing tibo aloiy related of it to be true, woqld 
necessarily have been in^J^ctical operadonsibefore 
such a ibxgety could ^ produced ; and, secondly, 
this theoiy would 6tuRu^[>o8e in the forger pre- 
cisely the same act of folly whidb it seems imposriblc 
to attribute, wMi the slightest probability,^ to any 
acknowledged human motives. If those books were 
the coinage of a later a^, ^d intended to give cele- 
brity to the name of Mom, on the same priMj^le 
which has led man^superstitious people to inreqt 
false legends for the sake of conferring hoiil|^r upon 
departed saints t^d legislators ; 'vMiy did not the in- 
ventor make his panegyric ni^|^ yaluablc, stating 
the succe^ of thaJlpvs in question, in amclio^dpg 
the morals ot the Isniblitoi|, to hay|^ beenjw 
ijwplasts aoaD|p^e ? ' Ho^eould the Ba||c mind 
drive Idea of tremendous thunTOrB||Uid %ht4| 
ningil J|od of Mount Sinai, an^of^the 

and rebellious «f Ihe'HlWa 
agamst awfully^ iforced 7 If it he ]^iged 

that auriflmomalous con&ct accords cxabtly with 


wkust w0 kiidw of the straa^ contradictions of human 
rea£ly the truth of thattl^bsorva- 

thf^h perfeci^ in keep- 
to tU^^tictioal follies of the human 
bxAst, iSttcl^e is by ho means consistent 

L 
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with an inter^|^ per^ jnrould be dispoaed to 
jnVent, whilst attempting to impose a &lse and plan* 
siUe statement upon othevs. A fsbulous i/VTiter repie- 
sents 4iis Orpheus, or 4hpever may be the fictitious 
hero of his narrative, reduciy men and brutes firom 
the savage to a civitize<i sttfte hy the mere charm of 
his eloquence t he, bn the contrary, Whose lot it 
is to reMte the real history of the practical effects of 
Uie most truly Divine pwlosophy upon tjic stubborn 
materials of our lalle^ ^ 

plej^ng, and as it may at fir s^jig ht appear, a far less 
Jl^ausible story to record. 

It mi|tr he safely asserted thiit none of us know, or 
possibly could anticipate firom conjecture, the entire 
degree of dospcratC; ^IKstance p^ented by the evil 
principle to the godi, in the history of human 
heart; Wc ca^fnot conoei ^L that th^miracleBr re«*^ 
ik^rded to h^ taken pla* m the w^d^ess, lii^eTe 
^compatihli^ with the systematic of disob^ence 
related the followers of Moses. 'we 

..conceive ^it, dtpriuri^ and, therefore, tc> the iughi^t. 
de|ree improbable that "^uch a narint;i't^Bhoi^ be 
forged for , the ppipose of ^imposing upon mankind. 
But neitbef^ can we conceive that the awftd 
visitations of Pro\ide]Ke ^u)d oftenl^ haW a tend-- 
eiicy to hftden Ihan^to 

ligious an^ profligate persqcs. *^e ahoifl^rfl^yer 
dare to anticipate as a theory, vmt, 
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we know to be experimentally ^gprae, that th#hardi<* 
hood of hiimen wickedness is seldom more dreadfully 
displayed than in the sinking of a crowded ship, at 
the execution of a criminal, dr during the ravages of 
pestilence in a thickly^eopled city ^ There is a 

^ The tendency of temporal Idhiction in a mind thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of Christianity is uiidoi||^tc^ly to 
invigorate the feeling of devothm* and to make the sufferer 
cling with more eager reliance m the proteUion of Heaven, 
But examples of this descriptiojj^ constitute the exception, ncij^ 
the rule, when applied to ^inian nature in general. Tl^ fol- 


lowing is the description aBbrded by an cyc-witnebs of the effect 
produced upon the *niind8 of the population of Lon^^ by the 
plague, in the year 10G5. It unhappily accords too exactly isith 
what we read of other large cuiiimuiiilipsw hit h have been visited 
with the like scourge * 

^ The p4h’l<‘ themselves did not the hand of Clod, nor 
seek righteousne^, when God's hand was so ^eadfnlly lifted up 
against us, 1^ one house'^ou might hear them roarinfp^lj 
under the pangs of death ; m the next tipplin^tv . . . > • and 
belching out blusphcralfi against God ; one houbc shut up with 
a red eroit and Loild home merry upon ua / the next open to all 
undeanness and Ittigiety, being senseless of the anger of God. 
in the very pea^houseiii such wickednesses committed as is not to 

be named. The hottest judgnjents did 'not teach 

many of us either to pray or repent." — L{/e of Gjfne^ul Monckt 

by r. OwMe, D,J^ 


atrfUi^delfneation of diat atrddty^of feeling wnlch almost 
invatramyilmmpanier the extremity of human sgisery, where 
the^wunftmctkgi of religion is wanting. The narrative refbrs 
L 2 
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desperittion of prinqiple in tbe thoroughly Tkioa% 
nv^idi hardens itself in 'exact [^portion to the appeal 

to tfie disastrous retreat of the French army from Syria after 
their discomfiture before the walls, of Acre. 

** A most intolerable tliirot^ tIR total want of water, an exces' 
sive heat, and a 4>itigtting marSi over burning sandhills, quite 
di8hearte||ed the men, and made every generous sentiment give 
wa^ to feelings of the groifct selftshness, and most shocking 
Indifference. I saw officers wi^/their limbs amputated, thrown 
l^ff the litters, whose remcural in that way had been ordered, and 
who had themselves given money to.^^^^nipense the bearers. 1 
s^w the ainpuiuted, tiie wounded, the infected, or those only 
suBpecte4 of infection, deserted and left^o themselves. The 
timrch was illuiniucd by torches^ lighted for the purpose of 
setting ftre to the little |^ns, villages, and hanii|ets which lay 
in their route, and the rmf^ro^s with 4Rch the land was then 
covered. The whole coiltitry was in a blaze. ^Imse who were 
ordered to pre^idq at tl^s work of destructidir seemed eager to 
. spread desolation on every side^ as \f they cou^ thereby aeinge 
themselves their reverses, and find in such<dr^4fitl havoc an 
alleviation of their sufferings. We were constantly surtoiinded 
by plunderers, incendiarics»,aud tbe d](ing, who, stretched on the 
sides of the road, implored assistance in a^Tecble voice, saying, 
. * l^am not infected, I am only wounded;' and to convince those 
whom theyf addrraied, they re-opened their old wounds, or 
inflicted c^^mHives fresh ones. Still nobody attended to 
thoin^ ./ If is all over with him * was the nbservafton applied 
Co the iliifiir|^uite in sneoessibn, while every one pressed 
onward, sut^'um^ shdhe Hi an mnelouded Ay in edl’iis 

brightness was %^nsd by oar eofy|li^)^<Miu. Qn odp-tight 
lay the sea, on oA left bnd behindusthe desert made%y osste^j^s 
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wjiich would soodie its obdunipy into gcnfleneBs ; 
and though the average moral character of mankil^d 
may not deserve the full severity of this description, 
still we know that the waywardness of hupian nature 
at the moment of trial is &r beyond what wo conceive 
of our feelings in their cd^mon and quiescent state. 
The incredulity of the later Jews, trher had been eye- 
witnesses of our Saviour’s miracles, has offen been 
mentioned with surprise, JSd by the. impugners of 
revelation has been referred |0 as an obvious im- 
probability. Yet this very character was given of 
them by our R^^mer himself. “ If ttiey hear not 
Moses and the Pro|9ic^, neither will they per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead.” Y^veiy 
experiment was, ^ arc assui^ on two remarkable 
occasions, idhde upon that suborn people, and in 


b^e were the frtvaiionM and sufferingt which awaited iw/k 
— Mtmoire qf Napokon, by Bourtenne, Engluh Trantlatum, 
Chapter XX. ^ 

Surely if luch is hnm^ nkture ip its unregenerate state, the 
^cUgion vrhich teaches how these fearful and malignant passions 
may be subdued into love of God and universal chanty towar^ 
man ous^t to be a Subject of any feelin^^ther ’than thatm 
coBteropt and aversion. It was a strikw^uMarvation of a 
French poet, in illustration of the extreme wicktldilssi^ pf the 
bwnatt heart, ** that at the very commancem^A of Ihe worldy 
wlian as yet society consistdl of only Mr persons, one 

memher yf that small community waa^ the murderer of his 
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both cases the result was prepeiseljr what had been 
anticipated. Lazarus, the fnend of out Redeemer, 
was pulj^ly raised from the dead; and the effect 
produced tliat the Jewish rulers became alarmed, 
in consequence qf the increased number of conTerts 
to the ;new faith, %r tlftf^tability of their ancient 
institutions. Thc'resoli^on, accordingly, to which 
they came, Vas entirely in unison with the spirit of 
this world. *** T^e chief consulted that they 

might g|it Lazarps "^so to death, bemuse that by 
reason of him many of the Je^s went away and 
believed in lesus/’ That same 7csu6 was himself 
miraculouslyi, raised up from^e grave^and the tguth 
^ hi|^ doctrines confirmed 1j|^ a coijimunication of 
^t^Sikatural gifts toirhis followm ; 1^ again the 
conduct ^the a^e | ||| jiere*was consistoPl with itself. 
They admitbid, l3^c^$c^it was impossible to deny, 
indeed a notable miracle had been done,** but 
so far from becoQiing ^^^^rts to a religion which 
they feared would 'Ibupqirsede^icir own, on the eon** 
trary, ** when they ^d caRedT Uie Apostles and 
||pafen thera,^ c^midanded Ijist they should not 
speak in MnjH Jesus, ^d mt them go.” It 
canffil^ be'" uSaSST thftt there is a strong resemblance 
betvj^en* the obstiaacy, for it can scaSrcely bo called 
disbelief, ^ Jews|» notwithstanding the 

notoriety of ourRlmahr*B mirades, and ^at of 
fttefathersi who ej^^peatedly witnessed tbowih# 
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Moses ; and kniiw also from exparieuce, tliat it 
k a resemUMnce resulting from the principles * 9 f 
our coiDinoii nature, which is ever consiste||j^ even in ** 
its most anomalous inconsistencies. And^t is by lUiis 
strong resemblance thal^we are sa|^fied^of the truth 
and justice of the drawinf'fti bc^tft instances.^ 'But if 
from these general and br^ principles we proceed, 
in the case of the car^ Je%s, to 'a more%inute and 
detailsd examinatipiS^wmat is r^adftPof them by 
their historian, the^apeuwy dl^ ^e deline^on be- 
oosnes more stril^g from the extreine^air of pro- 
babBity with^Udi he s^tes the^o^cillfHons of fecK 
infg^ia thset Wayw%tl|L^peopie, accor^ng as they 
chanced lo^oe Opera^P%pon at the mom^, |||^ 
anpematnAlAr familiar objes^ Thj^j^pyioWP 
spirit of thmsraelites w&* not^at i||^ch 

would be die result of seepdci!K|Witnl regard to the 
real nature of the miracles which they hi^ witnc8||d« 
On the contrary, it was^h||||^tei|iation of opponte 
and contradictory ng)d(p o|^<ii^ment which is ^so 
often to be found m>4hn ill^gjilated mind, which 



fiipt, can be more graphicrily^ ojj^triMl^^ 
than whole description mi^i^ibif o| the 

i^f&ditlS as given by their inn||d"bia 1)^ 
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* * * * „ • 

IKnrtrayed ^ 38 ^ nfell-written record, and 

another to mScipat^, hy t|ie ibtuitivij^treiigth of oi^r 
mm te|[ginatipii, what ^thbse ^|j|o||l^ §||^r any 

gfefcai tnodificaj^ ofi^tROBt^n^s, :wo!g|^ bet There 
is a boldness sk^lkes of 

it iji^vcarclj/^dsiyblc to inve^ «aixd of 
which, ac^t^i^lyi a\iapOT and tolerably ^ccssful 
imitation ev^ bedn ^nbidJIed omc^ the fore- 

WW question is, 
/inddenip of the 
i|jetailed 


Usoj^t^oofs of litara^^%iSl|efl 


jr^iWSsh oi^t the question, tffe i|jetailed dlat- 

rathre does, does not,, contain interned evi- 


d|.T , 

iFof the qpesi 



[city, '^s is^ query ae to 
a point 0# whi^pHory r^^nable pei ^ 

competent* 
would in^( 



I, and wh 

Perhaps we 
it to be a surpiiaindy jirobablepoatmti 
nature, placed in an^rag^pba 
droumstancest Thq ; 
buted to the 1 
Mosesj,. never, 
consequence oC 
performed for 


verance^^. 

thdr condhctl^eems lb have. I 
might have been exp 
iadei^, toother hjf^e 
ia^itom occaskmal displaya4dlllri9tttii^ ^ 
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their conductors, but still sinking under the depression 
and wear o{ animal sj^ts the piivi^tionB undet 
which were suffesring, and difficulty of cal* 
culating up^ miracid^ous as^tanc^n future emetf- 
gencies,^ wh^re^ the piiysicaV%oWers of nature 
seemed .arrayed against fliem. ft is easy for those 
who have not been thus tried to say, that the expe- 
rien^ of past miracles ought tr) have given them a 
fhll unshrin^g confidence ,in the certaint;y of sfodlar 
* si^pSart for the So in#ti4ct reason it ou|^t 


y iQp: 

But the qu^s^^n is, not what is reasonable, or #hat 
appeirs to us,\^t: the whole train of circumstances 
hast become gpatter of history, me mogt natufd 4hie 


o^vOGOiduct, but what wwd be the operation of 

it ^ V aBk- 

Inojiaaniip^^ns, Uj^er the natural ir^tience pro- 
mme^te harSsMp in a new^d perfectly 
^lone^mpl# pp^on, whem tlie scorchmg Desert lay 


bef(^ and behind^them, and the confidence inspired 


by the recollection of was met 

and counteracted^ the^BceW ofi unvaried desolation 
which met th(|^]igpes. ^ 

furnish %fi' wilile^m^ Behold, he 

smote j|hat -the water| gushed out, anc( the 

can he ^vc b^ a^? can he 
pro^ig iftesh fox |>ep]^e Wh^, Inip^ being 
can look 

^cs8^6nc;^hkh we tihb heavy a sin upon 

the i]|de and thon|^^ss israeliles would not, iihdepr 
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* 

similar circumstances, have been his own ? Scripture 
itselA ve should recollect, whilst it records the weak- 
nesses and caplices of this singular people charges 
their tailings to ^ permanent doubt of the reality of 
the Divine missiem of Moses and p£ loi^ua;^ but to 
those ductuations of feeliffg under the opemtion of 
momentary trials, which not less really and tubsta&r 
tially, though less pal])ably, aifoitl the explanation of 
all the inconsistencies oi human conduct among indi* 
vidtials a thousand tpies bet^r |riined, and tnore ' 
advanced in moraf discipline, than persons here 
described. ** And Israel served the Lord atl the 
days of Joshua, and all the days of l^c elders that 
overlived Joshua, and wh|i^ hiid known all the mi|ta 
of the Lord ^t He had done for Israel \ 


I Joshud XXIV. 31 



CHAPTER xiir. 


OJ the internal Ciulenee of the Authinticity rf the Hatorical 
of the Old Testament huh^tqwnt to Moset, 


Tiik final extincticin of that generation which had 
wfbi<|8sed^e mfracleti attendant upon the first intro- 
duction of the Israelites into Canaan was followed, 
as ttiiirig^neral habits and disposition of that ]>eople 
‘W 011 & lead u$ to anticipate, by an increased apostacy 
C|tm tl?e religion of Jehovidi, and an adoption of the 
ioSpftries of the neighbouring nationil^ From this 
to the point whore the narrative bf the books 
of the 01(^cstaineiit terminates, the recorded course 
of events is precisely what might have boon expected 
£p)m human nature placed in the very peculiar cir- 
cumstances there describlkl, but in those circum- 
stances only. Of probability, as applicable 

to tlKs rem^kable portion of history, must have 
reference to a' condition of speiety which, at this mo- 
ment^ it in seaxeely possible for us adeq^tely to 
conceive^ A small and by no means l^igbly-civilized 
nation, miraculoiiifii^inipported in its political exist- 
ence by th Occasional intervention of the Almig^ 
himselff to the almost total exclusion of the CQnHMn 
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and regular modes of defence against hostile incur- 
sion, and subjected to institutions not^e natural 
growth of the populf^ habits and charac^, but 
forcibly imposed upon them by a fatality stronf^r 
than themselves, presents a picture so perfectly unlike* 
any thing which we are prepared to meet with in tlie 
history of mankind, that wc look with ^-natyiral 
curiosity for the recorded details of transacti^lB so 
extraordinary. The result is still, as on the fc^er 
occasion, humiliating to "the human chraicter|fibm 
the scene of moml degradation^ mii^led, indeed, 
with occasional beautiful and sublime touch^b^hkh 
it presents ; and though still remarkable for w ^ 
of reality wi^h which the successive incid^nSr^U 
related, is cj^viously such as few impostors 
and none actuated by any known motive of na6^|| 
variety or self-interest would, wish to iiirent The 
signal successes whicli, from time t^ %me, attended 
their military expeditions, were so completely in^- 
pendent of the usual nat#al means for their success- 
ful accomplishment, that ndthii^ occasional 

recurrences of the most implicit faith in the Divine 
promises, and in the continuance of t&t support 
which had never deserted their forefather^ in the hour 
of need, could have enabled them to calc^te ugon 
^ilar interpositions, in those blinding periia whicb 
so repeatedly threatened them with exdkrion. And, 
jieoe^ig^yaigly, we find In the history of mi period s 
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succession of alternations between moments of ex- 
treme dep^sion and of sangj^e coiifidencey wMIsty 
at the same time, the moral religious character of 
the people was, fh>m the same causes, fluctuating 
between an inveterate hostility to the idolatrous prac- 
ticos of their Cahaanitish neighbour^, and an occa- 
sional adoption of tlicir worst al)ominations. Such, 
in was, more or less, the national character down 
to tl^' time of the Chaldean captivity? Vhat under 
any ^ew M the case, it was one by no means calcu- 
lated to add , to the credit of the people thus por- 
trayed, is perfectly cleiu*. Our present business, how- 
ever, is not with the question, how fur the Israelites 
app^ to have acted worthily of the high position in 
wh^h God's selection of them as the depositaries of 
"'Will had placed them, but how far the narrat^e 
which recoiris these transactions comes to us with 
the stamp and impress of authenticity. Now, as the 
ejjpstence of that history as a work, at all events of 
very high antiquity, must fb admitted by all parties, 
the only query is, “ who were the historians f” were 
they friends, or were they enemies, who have recorded 
the circumstances in question? Either supposition, if 
by adopting it we mean to imply a bias in the mind 
of the writer to exaggerate or to detract from the 
merits of the people described, is dually inadmis- 
siij[de. The Jewish histoiy is, ^Icarly, not the work 
"^imemies to their name, for they are ever spokem di 
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as the .only observers of the true religion^ and as the 
chosen nation o£ the one true God. It can scarcely, 
€m the otiicr hand, be scud to be tlie pn>&uction of 
friends, for its far greater proportion is little more 
than a narrative df the waywardness, ingratitude, and 
profligacy of tlmt self-same people. ^ Again, it was 
not the composition of any political party, advocstting 
one set of state maxims, to the exclusion of others, 
for it is equAl^avish of its censures upon democracy 
and monarchy, whilst it records the tra&actii|bs of 
both. It is not the calculating panegyrist upon this ' 
or that individual, for, with the exception of the few 
truly righteous persons who were thinly scattered 
over that long period, in relating the ochicvemcitls .of 
the most emineiit ancf laudable of their moiiarchsJ it 
dwells with, at least, an equal detail and minutetleip 
upon their failings and crimes, as upon their v&tues. 
It condemns the reprobate Saul, and yet it mourns 
over his fallen fortunes with striking pathos : ^ 
eidogizes the sanguine, ^en-hearted, and devo^ 
David, and yet it dcnoiuices, in the strongest Ian* 
guage of censure, his ingratitude, blood-guiltiness, 
and adultery; It recites, with beautiful ,accuracy, 
the most eloquent devotional composition on record, 
Solomon's dedication of tlie temple ; and expatiates, 
with delight, upon his many accomplislimcnts, and 
that various wisdom, tlie fame of which attracted td^ 
his c^iirt the queen of the south; and yet 
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dudes by narrating his total and inexcusable idolatry. 
It brands with tlie taint pf rebellion and heresy, the 
long succession of Israelitish kings, and yet, on die 
Other hand, where censure appears to be called Ibr 
by the conduct of the more ortftodox lineage of 
David, it afpli cs that censure without stint, and 
wiAout any attempt at palliation. 

It, surely, may be confidently asserted of aity his- 
tory, to wliich it seems quite impossiHe^o attach the 
-phai;^ of partiality, or of self-interest, in any shape, 

' that its reiil end and object must have been truth. 
And such is, undoubtedly, the m{un impression which 
tlie history of the Jewish people, as given in the Old 
Testament, conveys to our minds.' From first to last 
there is nothing in die whole getting up of the nar- 
rative which marks selection, or the grouping and 
contrasting characters for the sake of effect, for sug- 
gesting a political inference, or eliciting some fa- 

« uritc prudential maxim. Its resemblance to real 

ture is that of the fait]|||il reficction of the mirror, 
and not of the calculated jarrangemciit . of the ima- 
ginative^ painter. Nor is this all. The portraiture 
given to us is not only that of a fai^lrom perfect 
people, but also the failings which we find succes- 
sively attributed to them are precisely such as assort 
with the respective periods described. Every event, 
^^ery trait of character, is in the strictest keeping 
Ffrith the existing course of events. The sins of the 
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eazlier epochs in the career of nations, ^ke those in 
the histoxy of individuals,, are generally such as 
residt from unsteady principles and desultory pas- 
sions acting in dehanice of better knowledge ; whilst 
the latter stage, IK both cases, is disfi||ured by an 
increasing spirit of worldlincss, and Ihe callousness 
of mind which so frequently comes on whence 
season of novel^ and excitement is gone by. This 
gradual proces^f decay, which constitutes the sum- 
inary of the history of almost all the extinct nations^ 
of antiquity, is, in a striking manner, that of the 
fortimcs of the Jewish people. From the time of the 
revolt of the ten tribes, to that of the captivity, the 
worst and most fatS s^^mptom of approac^hing disso- 
lution which con show itself in the body politic, 
namely, an increasing indifference to tlu^ institutions 
whu^h wjirmed the heart-blood of their forefafhers, 
became, from year to year, more manifest. Though 
professedly subsisting upon a principle of miriiculou||i 
interference, their invocatioifts of the Divine protection 
seem gradually to have bciomc less and less earnest, 
and their reliance upon human means of support, in 
spite of the strong remonstrances of the law and of 
the later prophets upon those points, more uniform 

' The hook of Malachi, the valedictory remonHtraticu of the 
deporting spirit of Jewish prophecy, consists of little mor^ than: 
on eloquent and indignant delineation cf the extreme selfi;»hnes|» 
M 
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When we say that such conduct was, at least, na- 
tural, and tliat, in propj^on as such prodigLes as 
those which accompanied their first growth became 
less frequent, their zeal might be expected to decline 
from its orimnal fervency, we are, in fact, only adding 
the sanctioir of our judgment, as to the internal pro- 
baHlity of the narrative which asserts it of them. 
The second book of Kings and the second book of 
Chronicles ])car every mark of their o%riauthenticity, 
from the striking delineation which tliey afford of a 
nation, whose patriotism and religion were on the 
wane, from the mere ordinary tendency to degeneracy 

and worldlinesi!i of feeling which, at that late period, had suc- 
ceeded in quenching all the higher principles of devotion in the 
Israelitish nation. ** A son honourcth his father, and a servant 
his master. If, then, I be a father, where is mine honour 7 and 
if 1 be a master, where is iny fear? saith the Lord of Hosts 
unto you, O priests, that despise my name. And ye say, 
^'’herein have w'e despised thy nann*? Ye offer polluted bread 
upon mine altar, and yc say, Wherein have we polluted thoe 7 
In that^^c say, The table of the Lord is contemptible. And if 
ye offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not evil ? And if ye offbr 
the lame and the sick, is it not evil ? Offer i|ffnow unto thy 
governor: will he be pleased with thee, or accept thy person? 

saith the Lord of Hosts Who is there, even among you, 

that would shut the doors for nought ? Neither do ye kindle 
fire on mine altar for nought. I have no pleasure in you, saith 
the Lord of Hosts, neither will 1 accept an offering at your 
hand,” Mulachi i. 6. &c. 
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Mrhich is the fate of all human institutions. In the 
hiiitory of the later king% Judah we read of occa- 
sional attempts made by the sovereigns of the day 
to revive the dormant spirit of the religion of Moses, 
by rcmoviifg the pollutions of the tei^lc, and re- 
establishing the sacrifices according to the form pre- 
scribed by that legislator. But these very attempts 
obviously m^k the almost complete disuse into which 
that religion had fallen. They were not the mere 
correction of such abuses as, in the course of time, 
might be supposed to have crept in through the oc- 
casional ignorance or superstition of the worshippers, 
but they were, in fcet, the reconstruction of ancient 
usages, wliich liad, for a long course of time, been 
completely lost sight of. It is evident that the pre- 
vajjing principles of the day were those of total irre- 
ligion ; and though the influence of a few well-disposed 
monarchs might succeed, for a moment, in giving an 
extemiil and transitory animation to the extinct spirit 
, of true devotion, there was no corresponding feeling 
on the part of the people. We read of ll^ekiah, 
that he celebrated a passover far exceeding, in the 
solemnity oMie ceremonies, and in the a*ssemblage 
of tlie worshippers, any which had been known since 
the days of Solomon : but we do not find the slightest 
proofs that the devotional excitement, thus created, 
was attended with any permanent or substantial 
effect. On the contrary, we read of his son Ma- 
H 2 
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nasseh, that he polluted himself with the grossest 
idolatry; and what is still more remarkable, only 
two ^igns later, from the surprise and consternation 
which a discovery of a copy of the original law created 
in king Jo^ph, and Hilkiah the high -priest, by re- 
ference to which they learned how widely they had 
deviated from the religion of their ancestors, we 
find that that complex system of sacred legislation 
had, for the space of one generation at least, been 
preserved only in the form of genenil oral tradition. 
In this last-mentioned circumstance we ^cannot but 
remark the striking analogy which existed between 
the neglect of the written law of Moses, "which 
prevailed in the latter jieriod of the Jiiwish history 
previous to the captivity, and the disregard of the 
Holy Scriptures in general, which so strongly cha- 
racterised that languid and worn-out state of the 
Church of Rome, which immediately preceded the 
establishment of l^rotestantism. It vras not, as we 
are informed, until the second year after liis entry , 
into th|^ monastery' of Eriurt, that Luther accidentally 
met with a Ijatin Bible, and commenced that study 
of original revelation which shortly af^wards pro- 
duced such important effects upon mankind : so like 
is human nature in all ages to itself. In such a state 
of moral lethargy as that which prevailed among the 
Jews at the period now described, it was, clearly, not 
within the power of the sovereign, howe^ well dis- 
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posed, to stimulate his subjects into a substoutial 
reformation. He seems, indeed, to have done all 
tliat whicli the best principles could suggest ; He 
sent and gathered together all the elders of Judali 
and Jerusalem. And the king went^p into the 
house of the Lord, and all the men of Judah, and the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the priests, and the 
Levites, and all the people, great and small. And 
he read in their ears all the words of the book of the 
covenant that was found in the house of the Lord. 
And the kiAg stood in his place, and made a covenant 
before the Lord, to walk after the Lord, and to keep 
his commandments, and his testimonies, and his 
statutes, wiUi all his heart, and with all his soul ; to 
perform tlie words of the covenant wliich arc written 
in this book ; and lie caused all Unit were ]>rcsont in 
Jerusalem and Henjainin to stand to it. And the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem did according to the cove- 
nant of God, the God of their fathers. And Josiali 
took away all the abominations out r)f all the coun- 
tries that pertained to the children of Isr^d, and 
made all tliat were present in Israel to serve, even 
to serve th^^Lord tlicir God. And thefe was no 
passover like to tliat kept in Israel from the days of 
Samuel the prophet; neither did all the kings of 
Israel keep such a passover as Josiah kept, and the 
priests, and the LevUes^and all Judah and Israel that 
were predbt, and the ii^iabitants of Jeimsalem.’* 
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But the effort thus made was only like the last con- 
vulsive str&^glc wliich precedes dissolution in an 
exh^llsted frame. The next generation saw the ex- 
tinction of the kingdom of Judah, and the commence- 
ment of that series of tremendous inflictions, which 
from that day to the preseiil^ 'With the exception of a 
few more prosperous intervals, have marked the for- 
tunes of that singular and devoted people. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


The Mme subject conUnutd, 

Thus, then, there is#oin first to last a consistency in 
the chain of e\ onti|, recorded in the Jewish Scriptures, 
which would se^ to bo perfectly inexplicijplc upon 
any other ^rincijile than that of their entire genuine- 
ness and authenticity. The later writings, whether 
we look to them for inferroation on questions of natural 
polity, religious belief, or the ever \arying shades 
of manners and habitual un])ressiisns, all pre-suppeSe 
the existence? of the earlier, and the earlic^ as 
obviously stamped witli a prospective chaSeter, were 
incomplete without <€hc addition of the latter. But 
as no hypothesis vrith which we arc acquainted will 
allow us to' assign the date of their respective com- 
positions to one and the same period, of coprse the 
theory that they were footed for a specific* purpose of 
imposition » falls a^once to the ground. Tliat from 
the miraculous incidents which^j^ey relate they are 
unlike all oth#r autftent^ historical documents, is 
readily grantcnl ; but it by no means follows that the 
peculiarity% c^piilR^hichattaehes to them argues 
any real improbsdp];^ &ct8 ^emsehles. Thi 
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ahstracl question of pAbablqor improbable, on those 
jj^ints, must rest oj^tirely upon the degree of our 
to the primary propositions wWi which we 
oopanionced this discission. If we deem an express 
revelation of tlie Divine WjU, in some form or other, 
‘as not iticonsistont with tl^%iTangements of Ppp- 
'vidence ; if ’S’c admit, also, that of all presumed re- 
velations, Christianity is the one pre-eminently home 
out by a vast weight of cxtcnii^ and intejmal evi- 
dence ; .0 if we grant, also, that frqm the late period 
at whifti the acknowledged circunfttances of human 
nature acquired that the (^lirist^n dispensation should 
l)e%>mmunicated to mankind, m previous provisional 
arfH less perfect^ system of discipllAe might reasonably 
looked for, — sufely, with these warrantable ad- 
mij|biis, tile preternatural^ character (!f%ic fortunes 
coilRjtei^ith^the Israclitish family present no very 
foi^iidablc objection to the rea% candid inind.^ It 
may sound jiaradoxical to assert that the probability 
of the tnitfi of that remarkable portion of human 
liistor^ would be actually diminished, were it found 
to be mor* nnolagous thanfb aetu^ly is with that of 


^ther nations. Considered, how|^cr, as tm abstract 
proposition, uncon^^ted with tb||t habitual bias and 
predisposition forcc^poi^us IK' our^wn individual 
, experience, such uriftoubWdly would aimar ,to be 
the legitimate assiisijlli6on. * are re- 
duced idtemative4»pf eij^gr^^fisc^ding 
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momentous and cheering; hd|Kfs held by the 

Gospel, with itR accoinpanying^ractical^rule of life. 
or, on the ^ler hana, of admitting the fact 
visible Providence did, from the world’s bcgmui|g, 
prepare the way for tliat sublime dispensation, and 
on^ ceased finally to Shilerfere wdien sucK inter|)osi-' 
tion was no longer needed, the latter supposition,* 
independently of the vast preponderance of external 
testimony by wldch it is guaranteed, is a thousand 
timea the most intrinsically probable. Wit||||^is view* 
of tlie qucsiloil, tfcn, Wc may surely be confflnf, witli- 
out seeking to shelter ourselves in tliat iuteipicdiate 
and most unphilosSpi^ical scheme wliich, udmit^g 
Christianity to be a gift from heaven, would flinch froffn 
the supposition that the preparatq|y arrangement iSl* 
the coroinuiAsltion of tliat ^'t could possi^' proved 
from other tlian natural causes. If we Viuld^lre- 
serve our consistently of ar^iment, wc must cit^eiCi 
deny in toto the possibility of any miraculous inter- 
vention why^ever in the case of the latter to less thant^ 
of the former covenant ; or, if we find ourselves ^ 
obliged, by the irresiHtibl#foree of eyiden^, to pass 
that line, we must content to admit the’reolity of 
such special acts o/^rovidence, UfJl in such 
tion only as c^r caprice or prefheliees may dictate^ 
but as the only authentic J^tings extanf which have 
reference td|ll^^aAe%ppear bhsa 41 y and mt^estly 
toMsert. same time it is but* ^d|gpable to 
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obsem, that the firs# impression conveyed to our 
minds by tlic perusal of the inspired historians is, 
^rhaps, that of a state of tlunj^s lcsa|pinalogous to 
th^ ordinary course of human events than was actually 
the case with regard to the transactions related. ^ The 
miraculous events related in the Bible, in consequent 
of the condensation of the narrative, often occupy a 
much nearer position, with reference to one another, 
in the ussociatiojis of our minds, than would accord 
with tUjjb’cspcctive periods of their occurrence. A 
few pagSof the sacred history arc, we should recollect, 
sometimes the register of the events of neveral cen- 
turies. Miracles, even at the period of their greatest 
frequency, must ever have been thinly scattered 
‘among tlic habitu^ incidents of human life. Most 
probably, by far the greater portion tf the express 
de^atioijllfrom the established laws of nature, per- 
mitted by Providence since thd .creation of man, are 
enumerated in the Bible. These, if spread over tlie 
long courst of time which the sacred narrative com- 
prehends, will be found to bear a very trifling pro- 
portion tp the , whole, ft is obvious, accordingly, 
that the most favoured of God’s saints must ever 
4iavd had more to do with the calculation of common 
contingencies, and the making p]^vision for the 
supply of human want human means, thw our 
habitual impressions, derived from ttudy of the 
•acred writings, would suggest. The Elijah of the 
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old, and the Paul of the Ne^ Testament, may be 
quoted as coses in point wi& reference to this 
remark. Boih these memorable personages, if them 
is any truth in Holy Writ, had their respective 
Divine communications and their miraculous powers. 

both had, also, their long yisitations of alarm, 
of difficulty, of penury, and of danger. The occa- 
sional helps afforded them seem to have been intended 
almost for the sole purpose of substwtiating their 
title to the character of God*s chosen mcase^|||prs, and 
only incidentally for the protection of the oodf^, and 
the furtherance of their personal comfort. This 
observation has already been adduced, in order ^ to 
account for what many persons have considered the 
remarkable phenomena of the v^ry unsteady 
produced in Ihc minds of the persons who were eye^ 
witnesses of the miracles recorded in Ae sa&ed 
writings. Even under the most extreme circum- 
stances, the natural incidents produced by the esta- 
blished course of events must numerically have far 
exceeded the special deviations here alluded to. 
But as our calculatioiisfoiftlie future, by admitted 
law of our nature, are entirely regulated bjr our ex- 
perience of the past, it is evident that the ihaiiP 
impression left ijpon the minds, even of the most openly 
favouied of God’s servants, must ever have been the 
ottricipation of i^tural, rather than of pretematuial, 
occnirences in<&e yet unrevealed events of fiiturity. 
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Fictitibus narratives of wonder, whether intended for 
the purposes of amusement or imposture, whether in 
tlie shape qi the wild dreams of romance, or of the 
legends of Romish liagiology, arc ever prodigal of 
tJieir attempts to astonish us by the prodigies which 
they relate. Scripture, on the contrary, never loses 
sight of the analogy of common nature and of truth ; 
but, with that harmony and simplicity of character 
which pervades the material universe, ever produces 
its great transrcndcntal ends by the least possible 
expenditure of means. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Furthrr observation* upon the moral teudeucij qf the LevUieal 
Institutions^ 

The presumed nr[i^mcnt against the Divine autho- 
rity of the Old Testament, derived from the very low 
degree of moral merit manifested by tlie Jews through- 
out their whole history, has been already alluded to 
in some detail ; but it may not, perhaps, be impro- 
per to revert to it, in this place, for tlic sake of a 
few more obser\ atioiis which the subject w^ill admit^ 
The great force of this objection is, as it w^oukl seem, 
broken dowm at once, if we grant that, presuming that 
(lod prefers accomplishing his ends through the 
intervention of sectindary, and, so far as is possible, 
w'hat are usually deemed natural causes, tlie selection 
of at least one nation, as the depositaries of his will, 
prior to the final communication of the Christianr 
system, was rendered absolutely necessary by that 
tendency to idolatry which forms so striking a cha- 
racteristic of human nature in its undisciplined state. 
Why man W'as so created, as to be liable to such 
aberrations, it is not for us to discuss. The certainty 
of the fact is quite siifhcicnt for the present argument. 
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Had lie Mosiu^ law^e^r existed, in other words, had 
the Jewish nation ^veAieen thus especially favoured, 
what, as has been already m asked, can wc imagine 
w^d have been the reception afforded to tlie preach- 
ing of Chlist and of his apostles, in the four thoip- 
sandth year of the ^world ? It is not too much to 
say, that tlic w’hole moral feeling of mankind would 
have undergone a complete wreck long before that 
time. The degrading effects of barbarism, and the 
scarcely less pernicious consequences of false plii- 
losophy and selfish casuistry, would have suc- 
ceeded in entirely obliterating all that pure sensitive- 
ness* of principle on which all the internal evidences 
and all the praotical value of religion depend. This 
foremost, and otherwise inevitable, evil, was un- 
doubtedly ojbviitted, in a great measure, by the pro- 
mulgation of the written Mosaic law, and by the 
special sanctions given through it to the great pri- 
marj^ truths of religion and morals, and the exe- 
cutive enforcement of those sanctions, under a tlieo- 
cratical government, for so many d|hturies. That 
the nation, thus selected, fulfilled the task assigned 
to it, by preserving entire the princinles of true 
gion, is an indisputable fact. With the ccoi|||^y of 
this arrangement, then, it appears Snpossible for our 
rc4|||to to^ quarrel, eq)ecial}y as it appears probable 
thaiV with all their defecto, the Jews were still as fit 
instruments for the purposes of Providence, and as 
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little objectionable, on tbe of |^oral deibrt, as 
any other people of that feamy Priod in which the* 
selection was made. Our knowledge of the state of 
society at that epoch is confined to wliat we can %1- 
lact from the sacred writings, with, perhapsjNirfew very, 
uncertain conjectures, derivable * from the precarious 
testimony of early Pagan writers. Europe, if in* 
habited at all, must at that time have been the re* 
ddence of a mere horde of savages : the facts recorded 
of the Egyptians are any thing rather than favourable 
to them, as a humane and polished people, whilst die 
inhabitants of Canaan ^e known to have been pol- 
luted by the worst stains which can disfigure hitman 
nature. Was, "^hen, the scheme of providence to be 
suspended, because die history of mankind was thus 
dork and unbivjting ? Because t# whole existing 
human race was vicious, was it therefore to lie allowed 
to continue so, or to sink stDl deeper in moral de- 
gradatioiLi^ather than that the Divine wisdom should 
avail itseu of incidental causes for effecting a cure ? 
This is the question, which the urgers of the 
above-mentioned objection are bound to answer, or 
t^bandon their position. The Deist himself admits, 
that ^ systein of God’s government is to make the 
machinery of htftnaii passions conduce to the accoip* 
plishment of his wise puqioses ^ but this ddi^Jllpn, 
if true, is not the less so becaq sc we may c&aiiSe to 
airive at it through the declarations of an inspired 
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of the' Jewish people, liitii respect tcTrae sixigid^ 
ecw&nt which they were placed, alfe^ how* 
evl^ andflH most m^rtant instrtiction^ mattkinds 
Judaistd and eVstionity we have ^kumUel 
»uf opposed coses, of equally^uthcptie Divine*^i^ 
lien, professedly established upon dunmildii 

reference to their respective ohJdhls» dl|bu)l^ 
consistent, \ iews of God’s moral govemmentA 
law of Moses displays to our contemplation a pei^ 
fectly juiit but strictly retributive Governor oi 
universe : that of Christ, a reconcile^Judge, dot bMf 
intrinsically ju8||but shivlding^the rifour at his jui^^ 
tice in the attributes of unbounded mercy. In order 
duly to appt^iA the full beauty of the latter die* 
peneation, ^s quite necessary that we should pre* 
\iously have accustomed dhr minds to contemplate 
the i^orous and iui^exible enactments of J||a ^oAkiev. 
No stnmgcr appeal can possibly be made^m the feel* 
ings of a hum|n being, who has rccen^'^bcen resdlkd 
4'ioiii some dreadful impending danger^Aaa that 
afforded by the^trospcct o|j^the vjnr )»er9s t/Kk 
which be hhs providentially >etcaped.^’SuM|U^ at 
si^h f^oment, takeUi natural dlll||ht m r^pment- 
ingjjjlll^^f all the^orrors with which it had baen 
threSensd, and conti^t^ng them with the trajiqufr* 
lity and seouxitv of its nresent position. Budiftel* 
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in ^ kvail|y|!Cy 

«0WWIW^ ^ »^lrf%iAi^of sdf^Ui^ 

mfsntt and jgratitade t%lhat Pomr to whi& it is 
itidabted liar {nKitection. Now» if a Cfat^nj[an ^Imd 
|(pow the eicoeeding value of ^ 

whioh oonfel^ by O^eoveisMS 

p^tii^OpspeltiiO fiU8t,|pr thatpuipose* study, in £i^ 
books of the pld Testament, 
spQ %et6 find the veil of mystery, which at tUs 
XDOBIleat oonoeals the really existing agency of Pro- 
vidence upon his creatures, withdrawn, and the 
whfole mechanism of the Divine government of 
aftirs of this 'l^orld exposed bare to his view, ^lle 
siiUsec the neeftsary oonnexion, as ^nortain as that of 
any ^er regular serier of cause and effect, which, 
exists between obedience to God’s will sa^ happiness, 
betwecmdisobedieiice and misery. Itistmthathesan 
no longer calculate upon Umt immediate temporal retri- 
bqtioii Vkah formed an essefltiBl part of that s^tem 
of thoocnif which' cons^tuted the national poufy of 
thAHews, bul^ll^ will see, with no leys certainty of 
ooBvietioii^^hat the delay of exccudcm argues n^for^ 
gfhdness hx Almj^ty mind, ^ any unsteadi- 
ness ioipmrpom Thi^h sickened, as he reads, by 
the dlKdhiillf hftiaii folly ax# wickedness in thear 
wamii duipes, he wiU find the ^pep abommapMof 
rim denounced with no less fearfol energy ofiKii^uige 
in AmOld Testament than in the New, and'Hie great 
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AutliOT of all ^ings spoken of with an awe-stricken 
solemnity of rcelirfg, far exceeding any thing which 
ever suggested itself to tha roost eloquent of 'Pagan 
pd||^ or philosophers, in their sublimest moments of 
fancy. ||| will learn by what an elaborate process 
of expiatory sacriddc^ and purgations our fallen nature 
was ineffectually attempted to be cleansed for a long 
succession of ages, before the accomplishment of the 
one great and sufficient sacrifice in the person of 
Christ. He will read with what parental anxiety He, 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, watches 
over the smallest occurrences upon earth ; witli what 
seamhing intuitivcncss he looks into the most minute 
genus of thought in the human b^ast ; with what 
strict but kind severity he checks man’s deviations 
from rectiAide f with what eagerness of affection ho 
hails the firli symptoms of contrition and of practical 
timeiidiuent. But the result of the inquiry will be 
that of amazed self-abasement and humd|||^n, hrom 
the Iconviction of tlie utter inability of iffiredeemed 
human ^ture to stand in the prcs^jjjjljce of Hkf in 
^ whose heavens arc unclean, and who 

cbiul^es even his angels with Human 

losophy, by lowering the standard of religious moral- 
ity, nmy have somc4refuge of hopS, in the ilea that 
a ^aerate, or, m it has been called, a congruous, 
depee of merit will be all that will he required of us. 
It may represent the Divine Being as good-natured. 
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if we may presume to use such an egression upon 
such an occasion, rather than iherclfu], and iudiiferent 
to the ^stinedons of human conduct, rather than dis- 
posed to measure it by the rule of &,ultless per0c- 
tion. But the Old Testament affords # of &is 
fidsc and spurious consolation. ' It asserts, witli all 
the uncompromising severity of truth, the general 
baseness and selfishness of the . human heart ; and, 
though it announces, in no less clear l^guage, the 
infinite benevolence of. the Creator, it supplies no' 
Boludon of the difficulty, how the exercise of that 
benevolence may be rendered compadblc with the 
workings of retributive justice, excepting by a few 
occasional interf^ersed hints of some intended pro- 

I 

spective arrangement, by which, in the fulness of time, 
this grand anomaly should be explained^ and recon- 
ciled. And in this awful state of unccSlainty that 
earlier portion of the inspired Scriptures leaV^es us, 
with our ^mrehensions awakened, with a conviction 
of the cnIK inadequacy of ritual expiaiiops to ac- 
corfl^lish theiij^hject, and with hunt but indefinite 
hopes, that the concluding scenu in this grand and ^ 
mdkentous drama may prove more satisfactory lhan 
the preceding. 

Now it is impdssible to deny, that without such 
thrilling conviction qf ^the necessity r^of some 8ciiQ|ie 

efficacious redemption, as is forced upon our fSl- 
ings by the awful system of preparation developed in 
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the Old Testament, and the fearful exposition of the 
danger attaching to man’s natural position, as a 
moral and responsible agent, we should all of us en- 
tertain very inadequate notions of the immense value 
of that expiation afforded by the covenant of the 
Gospel. No worldly blessing is duly appreciated by 
us until its want has been severely felt, and a present 
enjoyment is then only perceived in its full intensity, 
when wc contrast it with the lot which, under other 
circumstances, might have been ours. Infinitely be- 
neficent, dicrcforc, as tlie Christian dispensation is, 
our Creator has wisely contrived all the avenues and 
approaches to it, io as to afford the benefit of striking 
and impressive contrast. He begins as the God 
of terrors, ^e concludes ap the God of mercy: he 
makes lus^covcnant a covenant of grace, not of works, 
in order tliat no man may boast : he hath concluded 
all unker sin, tliat he might have mercy upon all. 

The place, then, occupied by the Mosuc ritual, in 
tlie scbgne of revelation, is precisely that which, if 
Christi^ty be true, our retrospective review of the 
whole system wotfd naturally assign to it. As a 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ, it is most adnilra- 
bly constructed in all its parts. As a code^of reli- 
gious moraSty it is, so far as it reaches, in all reflects 
worthy of the holy source fi^m which it proceeded. 
Still, however, it in some measure confessedly is, as 
indeed from theory it might be expected to be, im- 
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perfect in the character of its enactments ; for were it 
otherwise, the subsequent dispensation of the Qospcl 
would have been unnecessary. So far, then, fix>m 
wishing to draw a veil over this partial imperfection, 
we may confidently refer to it as affording one proof 
the more of its Divine origin. Let not this observa- 
tion be deemed paradoxical. ' No inference, from our 
daily experience of the measures of Divine Pro- 
vidence, is more certain than that which assures us, 
that however the Divine wisdom may contrive all 
things relatively for the best, its system is that of 
successive gradations, in no one stage of which, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the very highest, emr abstract notions 
of the capability of good are effectively realised. 
The Levitical institutioi#^ wc should i^oUect, were 
specially adapted to meet the wants and to promote 
the practical moral habits of what, with reference to 
the improved habits of modem times, we must con- 
sider a subordinate state of society. Consequently, 
institutions, which, at the present day, ^uld cer- 
tainly be superfluous, and, probably, de^ihental, 
may readily be imagined, at thatllarly period, to have 
been introduced by Divine ^dom into a code, the 
object«of which was to operate beneficially upon the 
habits of a peculiar people". It is not, therefore, only 
in its obvious insufriciency as a meims of spiritual 
grace and expiation, that we willingly recognisse the 
imperfection of the M^aic ritual. Even its social 
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enactments, we readily acknowledge, are,%in some 
cases, stamped with an appearance of rudeness un- 
seemly to our present modes of thinking, and strongly 
chafiicteristic of an early stage of civil pol||y, and of 
i^mparativc incivilization. As some of these points 
may 8ecm|p first ^igllt to trench upon some esta- 
blished maxims of Christian morality, and have con- 
sequently been often pointed out by the infidel as 
inconsistent with the supposi^n, that institutions 
thus defective could pdssliiy be the work of a Divine 
legislator, it may be exp^^ent to examine them, on 
this occasion, with’lsorae degree of detail. 

The usage of polygamy, and thefiberty of divorce, 
arc among the most promin^t of these instances ; to 
whicli may be adde^, the Jmetipn given to domestic 
slavery, and the severe punishments annexed to the 
want of chastity in females, and to the disobedience 
of children toward their parents. The advancers of 
these objections, however, have, unfortunately for 
their aigument, overlooked the important distinction 
which exists between the law of Moses and that of 
Christ, namely, that the former, especially and pro- 
minently, is whaWtbe latter certainly is not, a code 
of civil polity, aK of criminal jurisdiction, nO| 

Uian a system of religious doctrine. In the legislator 
of the Jews, tlftrefore, was necessarily blended the 
sternness of the jurist and of the judge, together with 
the more attractive meeknes^^of Hie spiritual teacher. 
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This cirqj^mstance, of course, imposed upon him the 
duty of enforcing many painful, though expedient, 
regulations, from tlie inconvenience of which, in con- 
sequence^^ its exclusively ^spiritual character, « the 
covenant of the Gospel escapes*. Tlic Christiait 
student may, accordingly, pc^ush the JKle of the 
writings of the New Testament with no other feelings 
Uian those of love to God and man in their pun;st 
and most exalted ||tatc; whjjist tho miattrac'tive 
enactments of a criniini^ entering, as such 

works must do, into all the ^ssible details of crime, 
and imposing ujk)]! each tneir pe^Nlliar penalties, arc 
kept out of view las belonging to the department of 

1 8omc of the civil institufMlis of Mokcs strongly remind us , 
of the well-known apologue, in which a dying hiishanilnian is 
related to have induced his sons to bestou a complete course of 
manual labour upon the soil of his vineyard, hy exciting their 
hopes of ^ihcovering a concealed treabure. Had the Jewish 
legislator contented himself with merely enjoining cleknly and 
wholesome habits to hi.s uncivilized countrymen, it is probable 
that the mandate would have been disregarded, or, at all events, 
attended to in a slovenly and perfunctory manner. But by con- 
secrating clcanlinc|S by a course of ritual performances, 
subjecting the slightest Ipprous tenden^iipon their persons, 
or A stains of liillldcw on the walls of their dwellings, to a 
series of religious expiatioitl, the end and pu|j^ose of civilization 
were secured, even before the feelings which Acccoinpany a more 
advanced stage of >oci^ were developed. We surely cannot 
deny the praise of greaHecdW wisdom to such an arrangement. 
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th^ civilian, and not of thl^vine. The p^l onli*- 
nances of the Jewish law, on the contrary, inter* 
mingled, as ^ey are, Vrith the warmest breathings of 
huinanity and religious purity, contain which, 

ftough often necessary provisionary regulationB, 
even in tljtfkost aJ^a^ced age of human civilization, 
must still be, after all, unpleasant subjects of pemsal ; 
w'hilst also, as^intended for the instruction and coer- 
cion of a scnii^arbs^us peoplp they exhibit views 
of possible crime, whi<^[^in Qur more unproved state 
of manners, can, be ^mjemplated only with feelings 
of repugnandb. j||bmmdi^ candour, however, and a 
very little degree of rellection, wilhf^m’e to show us 
that the objections raided aggi^ thel^ivinc origin of 
the Mosaic institudlbs, o^Hkm account, are without 
the sl^test foundation of justice. Once admitting 
the possibility i^f ISe Divine Being condescending to 
legislate, in a secular sense, for any society of human 
creature, it appears to follow, as a matter of Absolute 
necessity, that^the regulations inteided to operate 
pca^Sfi^My upon the habits of the governed must 
hive reference to the exis|ing state of manners and 
0 knowledge : not only so, but ^pnlcss we would 

assert, tliat a pe^e thus diidiiely il^tructed sl^pild 
dlad\)e forced, by a continue^ miracle, into a pre- 
cocity of ciVili4ition naturally unattainable by any 
other than a very slow and tedious jjRroccSs), we must 
admit, also, that a legislature, evifc of this high oid», 
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most b^cont^nt to toleial^, for a while, those minor 
obnses which, humanly speaking, it 4 b impossible 
immediately to eradicate. I](nder such circumltoiccs, 
the tni^^prisdom would ap^ar to He to soften, by 
the interposition of salutaijy and sober precautioDi, 
the rash impetuosity of rude||uiKice, B||pi8ually ad- 
ministered by nations so little advanced in cultivation 
as that now alluded^ to ; and whilst ^ppearing, per- 
haps, to connive at|[|B|ages whicjfi the highest reason 
cannot altogetlier appn^ye, ^ set quietly into action 
better principles, the sure^^jidmatp result of which ^ 
would be the er^cation df 4l[ie abuse, {>y a 

necessary im[n»pexnent of the moral habits. This 
latter is the Fipci8e|||p^atiAi of the law of Moses i 
with regard to Ids popmPion offeivorco adduced by 
our blessed Saviour himself. Moses, bedlilbse of 
the hordne^ of your hearts, suffexca you jto put away 
your wives r but from the beginning it was not so." 
With regard to the question of polygamy^ in like 
manner wc in||t, perhaps, venture td observe Jhat, 
although in an advanced state of civilizationf^itich ol 
ours, an usage of this dc|cription would cqmplet^ 
unhinge Bocict]|by the jealousies ^ would introdu||t 
in^ families,, ^iSie neglect of cd|pation it would so 
frequently entail upo^ the offspring, the heartlessness 
and selfishness it would promote 4k ffic male sex, 
and thp('Cohfii8iq|i ^ relationship, with the minor in- 
oonveniences connMed with the transmission of pro- 
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perty which it would occasion, still, the cvilii result- 
ing from such permission would ccftainly be far less 
prominent among the less domestic habits and the 
less cultivated mbdes of life of the earlier of the 
world. Under the last-mentioned circumstances, it 
would also .he attended with something like a j^om- 
pensation for its own mischief, by the incidental 
l>eiiefit which might sometimes produce. Im that 
low stage of society,^ where thf|^cmalc sex has not 
yet utbiincd to its proper influence, and where the 
practice of slavery, with its general accompaniment 
of ))romiscuoilb coftubiiiage, might be expected to 
depress that more nedpfess portion of the human race 
^ still lower from that point of re8]}ectftj|^ttachment to 
which it is entitled, pd(||^j?^y itself might often 
operate as a corrective of the coarseness of an over- 
l)earing ma^cr, ihnd might tend to raise to/i compara- 
tive elevation persons whose lot might otherwise 
have been one of immingled abasement. The enact- 
ment contained in the 2 1 st chapter djl^euteronomy , 
in verses from 10th to 14th, exactly corresponds 
with this view of the intention of the legislator, with 
respect to his tol^tion of tbfe u'^age in question. 
Admitting, howev^ the trutlf' of thcs| observations, 
as resulting from the acknowledged depravity of 
human pas8ians,#nd the slow process through whicli 
tliey attain to a higher state of tenement, still we 
cannot but place in on advantagjfeus contrast with a 
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permission accorded only to the low state of society 
which it impliesllthe dignified and beneficent admo- 
nition above quoted, of the Founder of faith, by which 
lie asser|^ in behalf of the female sext that equality of 
consideration to wliich, upon every principle of reason, 
humanity, and reciprocity oigatfection, 4liey are so 
obviously entitled. 

Of 4ie enactments in the Jew'ish law^cspectiug thj? 
treatment of slaves,||ft may be lyricfly observed, that 
all of them are such as,« wliilst they appeal to a cer- 
tain degree to tolerate a necessary evil, in fact hold 
out the strongest obstacle th its||ene]4il prevolef^ce, 
and mitigate, in a great variety of ways, the cmelty ' 
imd abuses winch too ftpt to accompany the « 
possession of this sp^iUjl^of aufliurity. The neces- 
sary manumission of all slaves of Jewish origin at tho 
return of t}ie year of jubilee, by diminij||iing their 
commercial value, must have operated as a strong 
discouragement to the system of slavery in general ;• 
whilst even durliq;^ the continuance of their servitude, 
the infliction upon tliem of even a slight bodily iniur^ 
by their owners gave them a tiO^o the recovery of 
their liberty. ff a Itnan smite^c eye of his sei?^ 
vant, or the eye* of his%aid, ^thatj^ perish, he shall 
let him go free for his eye's sake ; and if he smite out 
his man-servant's tooth, or his maidMcrvant's tooth, 
he shall let him gjo free for his tooth’s sake Even 

^ ^xudui zxi. 2G, 27* 
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in our own days the existence of such a law as this, 
now quoted, would not probably amiss in those 
portions of the globe, which, l^y an unfortunate com'^ 
bination of causes, are destined to witness a conti- 
nuance of a system of compulsory servitude, even 
under the profession of the equalizing and beneficent 
principles of Christianity. The following regulation, 
extracted from the book of Deuteronomy, flifiTords 
another proof that it was from no fnendly feeling to- 
wards the usage of slavery that the tolcrat^ of it 
was acknowledged by the Mosaic institutions. “ Thou 
shajit not deliver unto his master the servant which is 
escaped from his master unto thee. He shall dwell 
with thee, even among you, in that place which he 
shall choose in one of thy ||lltes, where it liketh him 
best ; thou shalt not oppress him 

The trii^ of female chastity, by the test of the 
water of jealousy, as prescribed in Numb. v. 11, &c. 
has been frequently compared to the custom of the 
ordeal, as practised by our Saxon ancestors, and, of 
m^urse, the inference aimed at by the impugners of 
revelation has heen,!^^ that the former usage, like the 
latter, is a proof of the ignorance and barbarous su- 
perstition of the agp which admitted it into its legis- 
lative code.. The cases are, however, widely different. 
The expectation of a continued miraculous inter- 


1 Deut xxiii. 1ft. 
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ference in our own days, so often as we might, in our 
arrogance, chall^ge Heaven for the purpose, would, 
indeed, denote either the darkest intellectual blind- 
ness, or the grossest presumption ; but it would be 
perfectly rational and consistent under tlie theocracy 
which constituted the civil polity of the Jews. There 
could be no arrogance in looking for tlie special in- 
terpo^on of the Deity in cases where he himself 
had solemnly promised it ; but tlicre might bo want 
of faith, and consequently sin, in abstaining firom an 
usage thus solemnly instituted. It has also been 
weU observed, as an important distinction between 
the two instances in question, that whereas, accord- 
ing to the usage of the ordeal, a miracle wm required 
for the acquittal of thw accused party ; under the 
Levitical rule, on the contrary, a miracle was ne- 
cessary for the purpose of condemnation. In the 
former case, the failure of the experiment involved 
the punishment of the innocent ; in the latter it could 
possibly lead only, at the very worst, to the acquittal 
of the guilty. ^ 

With regard to the last mentioned of tlie foregoing 
objections, namely, the occasionally very severe ex»- 
ertion of parental authority, even to the extent nf 
taking away life, as sanctioned by the law of Moses 
it cannot be better met than by extracting, in this 


1 Deut xn. 18, &c. 
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place, the words of Bishop Watson, as given in his 
celebrated Apology *for the fiiblSs. You think * that 
law in Deuteronomy inhuman and brutal, vihjch au- 
thorises parents, the father and mother, to brk^ their 
own children to have them stoned to death, for what 
it is pleased to call stubbonmcss.’— You are aware, 
I suppose, that paternal power amongst th^ Romans, 
the Gauls, the Persians, and other nations, was of 
the most arbitrary kind: that it extended to the 
taking away the life of tlie child. I do not know 
whetlier the Israelites, in the time of Moses, exercised 
this paternal power : it was not a custom adoflted by 
all nations, but it Was by many ; and in the infancy 
of society, before individiud families had coalesced 
into communities, it was, probably, very /.general. 
Now Moses, by this law, which you esteem brutal 
and inhuman, hindered such oh extravagant power 
from being either introduced or exercised amongst 
the Israelites. This law is so far from countenancing 
the arbitrary power of a father over the life of his 
child, that it takes from him the power of accusing 
the child before a magistrate. — The father and the 
mother of the child must agree in bringing the child 
to judgment, and it is not by their united will that 
the child was to be condemned to death : the elders 
of the city were to judge wbether the accusation was 
tnie ; and the accusation was to be not merely, as 
you insinuate, that the child was stubborn, but that 
9 
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he was ^stubborn and rebcUious, a glutton, and a 
drunkard*’ Considei^d in this light, ycm must allow 
the law to have been a humane restriction of a power 
improper to bo lodged with any parent.*' 



CHAPTER XVf,, 

r 

()f the Evidence qforded to Hie 
State qf th$1lfmkh 

Thx whole senes of the jewisn reopras, uien^u 
attempted to be accounted for by merdy natdbml 
cuu&cs, presents a tissue of diificultiea would 

be quitb impossible to explain. The ininikqfh|l;y Ibe 
history of whicli constitutes so large a portion of 
subject matter, unlike those false iNiww'i. wHcb 
usually crowd the annals of dark and superstitious 
periods, as has been alreadyipbscrvcd, so ftir from 
beanng the appearance of a gratuitous super-addition 
to common place event, arc absolutely necessary, as 
fiind^cntal facts, to give consistence and probabili%' 
to the whole narrative. The difficulty cannot be got 
over by supposing the documenli in question to be a 
partial, much less an entire, forgery. The former 
hypothesis does not meet the case, the latter presents 
an absqlut^ im^upsibllity. It is contrary to all ex* 
perience, as it would be contr^y to aU reason, that 
any consi^tdble and ancient nation should exist, tSe 
whole of)«>#ho8e written annals diould be false ; and 
13 



yet, in «fi% dHtlMTtli 

partial ™ rgfxnrited 

tiaasaMM ^ ^ exclusion of mp pretfmatiiral 
agMU^jP^^ei^ioducticm would drive u# ii^ the 
nilnjiij|trri1 of positions not one degref more 

of ]^|||||||1 ^HUtt^s^ce of miracles^ h^evej^ 
once we should 

attempt telPr^^umits to tSHf^Mll^an those 
whkh IhfBwzipturc)^ expressly assign to the]Dti||[That 
tSv^vtion ofhistory contains the records of a nation 
vety far from advanced in civilization is, indeed, 
obviocripbiiftf^e slightest perusal. But, as has been 
a2read9^«fW^ |M» this circumstance only\dds to our 
adnriratioirof awfully solemn thcistfcol doctrines 

and and benevolent humanity which 

pervades so large a portion of it. The exceptions to 
this indulgent spirit, \^ere they ^ceur, have, indeed, 
been admitted to be striking ; but these very excep- 
tions, hs being directed, almost exclusively, against 
tAe abohiinations of idolatry, which nothing short of 
absolute extermination could have preven^d from 
rendering the who)^ of these admirable enactments 
abortive, arc themselves a strong internal evidence 
of the wisdom in which they were conceded, and of 
the high source from which they cm Admit the 

' Mosaic law realfy to^liave been what i^professes *to 
W, and wc see, at once, the absolute necCTfl||wf these 
seemingly harsh proviidons; consider itlo Ibe the 
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of t^mciC human legislator, and we arc at a 
to^trac# in tAn any purposes of policy, or any 
features *oi consistency* Bishop Warburton is of 
opinig^n, the single fic| ((ff the ailence of Moses, 
wltb^g#to4^tUreli6$^TM or punishments, 
is a sufRcient proof of his DiV^^le^t^pn. We may 
restate this a^iui^t;ino|:e pa^||^y^and||Mroad1y by 
assert|ng iMt no legislator couhtTwith the . slightest 
chance of success, assert the bold theory of a theo- 
cracy extending its direct supe^tending case to the 
''minutest circumstances of domestic life, and pni^is- 
ing a special miracle for almost^ every deVi^lon from 
the law of strict obedience, w ere not tliat assertion 
borne out by fact. Not only, howj^er, docs Moses 
repeatedly hazard this assertion, out he appeals, 
again and agiiin, to the positive experience of his 
people for the propf of the reality of the miracles 
which he narrates. Wo cannot meet this aigumcnt, 
and thus get rid of the ^ifHculty, by supposfng that 
the books which bear his name were the producti&i 
of a later period. Such an h^othesis has already 
been shown to be improbable il^e highest degree ; 
and even if granted, it would create more perplexity 
dhan it hooks of the Old 

Testament noti|Hy pre-suppose the^existence of tha 
writings of Jioses, aMch os tfty jliave dcsccndedta . 
our tund||^t they also, in their turn, bear witness m 
other iiM&absequent miracles, for the truth of whidi 
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they make their own i^peal to tim teatiif oSy of con- 
temporafy witnesses! To suppm tiies» last idbn- 
tioned oonipoaitions, agaiot to be fbigei|ea, is stil! 
ru8ln]|^ deepoK^ihi4 daej^x into im|>osA^t|pa» for 
the sake of aYojdiiig the cnie primary isibiumoi|4ni 
ei^ains the e|htl3#|Mpely^ the Divine origin of the 
Christkn«4N|AiiiiN^^t}y''<>fti^ dispensa- 

tion. It hae been well observed^ that the annual 
celri^ralion of stated festivals and solemnities b^ any 
pe<q^e is amongst the surest guarantee which can pos- 
sibly be jpven to lat<T times of the authenticity of die 
received traditions oRheirearl^ ancestry. Such insti- 
tutions arc, in foci, a penodical re-enactment of Uie 
moat influential events in the liistory of nations ; 
and from the acmal identity of ceremonial which, for 
the most part, accompanies their n>pctition, they 
bring the usages of long cxtingulihed ages more im- 
mediately, and more correctly, before the eye than 
any other human contrisanee with which wc are ac- 
quainted. But the whole political history of the 
Jews was that of j^e regular recurrence of reli- 
gious festivals, all mustrating and confirming each 
other, but each also having its own respective and 
peculiar object of commemoration.^^ Mk% of them 
also, it should be (^served, were cflT an extremely 
dhbofous and costly character, sucA as noyeS^ w6iild 
wBlingly adopt, for a long succession of ag^^^wMiout 
some strong assignable reason, Whilst some cS their 
o2 
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Iialiludinstitut^^ seemed a^oat to militate ^pdiist 
very existence as m people, 

the was ti^^eCBto^posed uxKiiirw 

persons . ™ ^ritutf oT repairinjiftfe 

Jerustdei#antSlily, ^sti- 

Vii||8 : as instances of the|lllliheiPm be mentioned 
the observance of the sabbatical year, which, from the 
remission of taxes, stated by Josephus to have been 
granted to the Jews, on that account, by Alexander, 
appears, if we an* to give credi^^to that historiaft, to 
hiAx* bc^, in some degree, maintained so late as the 
time of Vat monarch ^ ; and the almost auperstitious 


* II mu^ bfi cotifes&efl, that the ebservanre of tlie iiabbiitlcal 
year ffeni« never to have been very rigidly adhered to by the 
Jew8 ; probably, because of alt the Mosaic institt|tions it was the 
one whirli required the largest degree of faith in the Rpecial pro* 
tcction of Proviclence, :uid which militated most against the 
natural principle of covetouirneas. It should he remembered, 
however, 'Mu the disobedience of the nation on Uiis point was 
*^express1y foretold, and a Tutiire judgment denounced against 
them, on that account, by Moses himself (Leviticus xxvi. 34, 
and that this specific reason is assigned Chronicles xxxv{« sfe) 
for thr infliction upon them of the dSbjriowsb captivity. The 
force of the argimient contained in the olHefvation to wliidi this 
note is appqpd^ however, affected by this admUsion* 

The Jews, at ail events, acknowledged their cojOscientiouB obli- 
gation to the observance of Uie sabbatical year asj| Divine insd- 
tution, whSfhi they certainly wouljl not hJle do|^, had they not 
been eon’^nced, in Iplh^ of their own wishes and apparent tftte* 
rests to the eoiitrary, that such was really Its character. 
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observance of the sabbath, of which 

others, duzi^ll^ tfeges of Jerusal<^, 

ew||aid to hai^pJC[^Md^||eniicious i^^ntoge, for 

Now surety, ^ le, ^ week 

after week, period after period, 

with uniformity and p^cision, us well as witli giliat 
personal cost and inconvenience, repeating again and 
again the same routine of sociB and religious cere- 
monies, it would ngp as certain as 'certainty can 
make it, that some Events must really have occuned, 
in the iear]^ history of that nation, whio^pendered 
such usages imperative upon their ancestors. No 
assignable reason can be suggested why the later 
Jews should be found annually celebrating their Pass- 
over, their"^ Pentecost, tlieir Feast of Tabernacles, 


excepting the obvious one, that the recurrence of the 
stated season, in each successive year, brpwht with 
it the recollection of the important evcivto which 
those institutions respectively referred, and to which 
(liey might be continuously traced back. The same 
course of argument, ks demonstrative of the authen- 
ticity of the Mosi^ narrative, will apply, if .possible, 
with still greater force to the great standing miracle 
of the present condition of the Jews, as we find them 
scattered fhroui^ almost every habitable portioii of 
the globe. Strildog efi^ts must have had edeqoate 
cause. What, then, was the cause which jdaeed, and 
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reti^E, tliat mgular peojilenn th%T present peculiar 
ai^ unparalleled circumstances ( By what theQxy» 
if%e discard that of a spedall6ivine agency, and of 
thM obstip^ Wacity life, produced ]^ 

tlie exclusive chara«tey>f|l||^^|^^^ usages, Sire 
we to explain a fact so omtaei^yat variance with 
^ dl ou^ experience dcj^ved other quarters ? The 
name and traceable lineage of every other ancient 
nation, with whosJ^story we are acquainted, and» 
amongst the rest, of the ten , heretical Israelitish 
tribes tlicmselvcs, have disappeared the research 
of the a^pt^uariuji, at no long period after they have 
ceased to exist as a sepWkte body politic* And yet, 
ot the dj^asdes and nations which at the present 
montl^nt advance their claim to the highest antiquity, 
.not one was in political existence at tliAime of the 

’f.' ’■{ 

extinedoA of the Jews as a constitntra peo^e. The 
Bysantine empire dated its birth ^neariy three hon* 
yeaflikdter diat period, and yet it is now nearly 
wmir hund|:ed .years since it has perisjh^ its long 

line- if emperolh, dy the ^natural process of deoa)^ 
The|no8t ancient monar^y of £urop|^ that of France, 
|uBd fts origin more than four hundred ycafe snb- 
s^uent to the same epex^ ; and if look elsewhere 
to thj|^fti]Tounding stateej^^e iln^% similar spirit of 
g^ ifc g a ne# fata, at diflfei^t and successivt 
intervab, ^,to the langniftgit Vws^^^ idi^in, and ecd* 
kedve eharaeter ef the civilized woridL 



[le existence o^any 
' we must revert to 
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It is no answer tofdus remarkable peculiarity a^idi- 
iog to the Jews to liaaert that they^we their extra- 
orttiary vitality. : a peoplt. to nat^d causes. 
Those causes, If ^hey |li^ ^y thing, be their 
rdigioR and so^|yirSn||t^^ But whehce did in- 
stitutions, poaseid^ ih^l remarkable prop^y of 
making the actual de^y of oto nation moiM pro^ 
tracted ^an the whole date of^e 
other, derive their source ? S|P ^ 
the same, and the^oa^y satisfactory solution. Second- 
ary causes have^ecn more specially directed in their« 
instance, and throughout tha whole oi^ th^HjOiistory,^ 
to the promotion of some Miarkable resalt, than Iq 
that of any other br|nch^f the human racd^ If ft to 
asked, wliy^as this been so, the Chrisrian stands in 
no need oKn explmarion. On the contrary, ■H- 
sees in this tact only one link the more iii^the chain. : 
of consistent cvetUs; another proof of the Divine 
superintendence, manifesting itself, us in^e eariij 
ages of the world the present, in. cemfirmatit 
of the religion which he a^powleig^- On thllbthor 
band, the Scep|ic must add this tu the already over*- 
charged list of difRculties with wmch his eoM an^ 
hopeless theory || encuiid>^ed, and which (os to us 
it would seem so mconse^lsimially) he adopt|f|Bathev^ 
thsm submit to i^nowl^^4diaf the suHbnesI spe- 
^en of i41igiotts plnlBcph||»and ol sexual^ etbies 
wliidi the history of husnafu ,,ksi0^^ reoerds could 


me 

icn^ 
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possibly be, under any ^eircumstances, the direct gift 
of the tVeatoK tc^is cteatores \ 

* The ^eat Ohidlna taid to have replied to certain infidel 
s argumcn^that it waa perfectly vainn io aaaail the ciedihH&ty of 
Christian KTeiation,^ao long as so singnlar a miracle as tftt 
^ of justing state of^ tl||; ^omh people eoald he appealed to 
in ita mpport The additifnaliapse of a century and a half 
itnea#e ^jni nent person has assuredly not ren- 

' derc^ne idtAcle ^MKbe alinded less convincing. ^ 



CHAPTER iVIT. 


Cf th$ Undencf rf lAf ^ Old 

Th« ol^eot of this disscrtatioiy^j^Bjjii^^ Ujteint 
«out tike general congmity o^Ke H({l;y Scn|Rre! 
witih themselves, >and with the universally acknow* 
lodged phenomena of human nature in other word)! 
to dwell more immediatc^^upon tl^ internal 
dence which they bear of^eir own at^endciQr, ii 
will scarcely fall within its design to dVR^ii^on t^c 
very stronje confirmation afforded by pi?jjphecj%o the 
truth of Oratianitys In a woik so limi^ m 
pass u tlm presept, it Were impossible to^o justAe 
to so extcnsm^^bjcct, and which has already hm 
cogently illustrated in mai^ flrst-ratd 8tand|H 
works ’ : nor w^uld the minute and drtkumstailQl 
detail, which such an ex|p]|pati<^llbuldvcquijte, se* 


* Ksar more^tisnictoiy ^crk^la confirmation »or tM J||| 
•piration of Scripti^ have apptttc<nrithin our od’n time, tmR 
that of the Rev.^ Aftandar mBL entitled ** Evidetn^of the 
Truth of the Cliriatian Religiolinp'ivfd from t||^Hei|| fjaMk 
Bwnt of pronteji^^lP^e nagmatk of the lMSa|dm||Ui 

sowdl ada^mdlyecttyHI||| ^h||^ y^fcd 
aerioui tovertigationof (hat 
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Bord with \he very general \iew of the more 
iicial and pop^la# objections to the credibility of our 
religiott|\.^hich 1§|, alhdiat is i|(yr attempted to he 
t^en. With rc^ml, therefore^ to this truly import- 
ant branih of the Christian evidences, it will be am 
%bj^ct to dwell chiefly upon the more brood and 
gei£i||IFcharactcr of tli^c writings of the Jewish pro- 
ferpiil^Jl ^nd of intermediate dispensation 
‘ liet* mMuZicn nstitudoiis, the strict and for- 
mal letter^ of which they are calculated to spiritualize, 
|tpd th(^ covenant of the Gospel, of the real nature 
and destination of which they gave the first clear in- 
tnnation|« _ ^ « 

Now, jpRng tiic foremost in:|prc8sionls left upon 
<oar mindfs f)y their perusal, is that of the internal 
pspof whiH they bear of their own authenticity, 
^the^tal a^t of system and defi^pte purpose which 
th^ display, and the entire absqp^ce fit any personal 
ihj^rest or advantage to their re^ective authors, if 
put out of the question the appropriate position 
which the^i^are ca||filat^ tp occupy between a reli<« 
gion of types and^ajpe m antitypes, J>etween me of 

r J^expiations ah^|^ of spiritual holincsl^ and 
strong testimony w^h^ they thus afford retro- 
iq»ect|||pfi| to the truth Mosuo, and prospect- 

ively to of the dhistian covemnit. It would 
most assuredly he iniM8si)(Kib adbount'fiflr the conll- 
poriti^ of the|>jA]^ Wd tnore pbhiineint proportioii 
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of Uiese truly renuurkalAc documents, by*referring it 
to die ordinary Human motives of ielfenterest, or of ' 
national or pc«o«||l Vanity. they^were not 

mritten for the puipose of givingmi additional sanc- 
tion to the Levitical institutions is obmulFfioin the 
(act, that they imquently speak of them in langimg^ 
so depreciating, as almost pd imply a spirit 
tility: whilst, on the their 

was not that of casting any sli^pon tAe auth^rocity 
of that ritual is equally evident, from thif fact that 
tliey explicitly assert its Diviue origin, and j^ihut{ 
the severe visitations Mhich betel their countrymen 
to the wrath of Providence, for tlieii' contiiiupd viola* 
tioa of its enactments. N ow, admit^ng the J ewish 

prophets were sent into the world at their respective 
epochs, for tiie purpose of weaning the ptilbUc n^md 
graduallyiK from Uu; p^ovihioni^ c^stabl^mcnt t£^ 
Moses, ajid papering it for tJie r^cplion of evaiigdi* 
cal txntb, all tbei^ characteristics which mark theb 
writings are precisely what might have been ej^ 
pected ; but, we repeat, no other iphitioniwitb which 
we are acquainted would i^cet ^ic cose. Any idea 
of pelional aggrandizemeifly as the motive of dm 
line adopted by their aut^S^,^was again obviouSy 
out of the questidto. To |p Jewish comanmllig tbey^ ‘ 
must have appeared, Iron^'their continiMi antic^a- 
tMnia of mWonal cidaiii||lqpd dUcomfUnre, anjMdbiiig 
rather than patriotic ; and tipocmiprdliiising 
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censure with which they lashed the vices of the sove- 
reigns of the day, they must have expected to draw 
down, as wc know that they actually did, the most 
violent persecution upon their own heads. Yet with 
all these apparently unpopular characteristics, their 
books (such we must presume was the unanswerable 
evidence of their inspiration at the time of their pro- 
duction) have been received as infallible oracles by 
the very people whow crimes they denounced, whose 
religioiis prejudict s they offended, and w'hose political 
min they foreboded ; and, from tliat day to the pre- 
sent, have been reverentially transmitted from father 
to son, through every change of evil and good fortune, 
and referred to in their original language by that 
indexible people under almost every possible modifi- 
cation of manners, and In almost every climate of the 
earth. 

The gradual preparation for a new and better 
system than that of the provisional institutions of 
Moses, as hinted at by himself, and slowly deve- 
loped in the subsequent writings of the prophets, 
seems to have been admirably contrived by Provi- 
^nce, according to the continually shifting circum- 
stances of the Jewish people. ^Moses, it has been 
already remarked, alludes to the eventual abrogation 
of his own'^ritual by the substitution of the covenant 
of the Gospel, in language suffieilptly precise to 
satisfy us that he was fully awaro that such would 
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be the fact, though in a manner not so imminent as 
to derogate from die veneration claimed for his own 
enactments, by announcing more broadly than was 
expedient their real character. But as time ad- 
vanced, and when after a course of successive ages 
the Leviticol rites had been sutficicntly long esta- 
blished to have completely identified themselves with 
the national habits, the Almighty appears purposely 
to have become more and more explicit in his inti- 
mation of his ultimate purpose. The substitution of 
spiritual, in the place of ritual, holiness ; ,.thc one 
efBcicnt expiation of sin, destined to he once for fill 
offered and completed in the sufferings and subse- 
quent glorifying of the Messiali, and the commu- 
nication of the blessings of the Gr»Rpcl to the Gentiles 
equally with the Jews, are expressly alluded to ao 
early as tlie time of David, in Jjpiny of the Psalms 
attributed to that monarch and his contemporaries, in 
a manner obviously calculated to subtract from the 
then existing reliance upon the efficacy of the sacer- 
dotal sacrifice. “ I will not reprove thfc,” arc the 
words of the 50th Psalm, “ for thy sacrifices, or thy 
bumt-ofteringB, liave l)cen continually hihbrc n|||. 
I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor hc-goat 
out of thy folds ; for every beast of tli^ forest is 
mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. 1 know 
all the fowls ufKin the mountains, and the wild boasts 
of the field are inl|[e. If W ere hungry 1 wi^ld not 
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toll thee; for the world is mine, and the fulness 
thereof M^ill 1 eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the 
blood of goats ‘ ? Offer vnto God thanksgivings and 
pay thy vows unto the Most Highs and call upon me 
in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thee and thou 
shall glorify mef' Again we read in the 40th 
Psalm, “ Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire : 
mine ears hast thou opened : burnt-offering and sin^* 
offering hast thou 7iot required. Then said /, lo / 
come : in tlie voUinn* of the hook it is written of me, 
I delight to do thy will, O my God^ yea thy law is 
within my heart.''' The 22(1 Psalm contains so 
minute a detail of some of the circumstances attend* 

* TVic words of Isaiah are cxacfly to tiu* same purport. ** To 
what purpose h the luiiltitude of Vfuir sacrifices unto me 7 aaith 
the Lord ; I atf full of the burnt-ofTerinirs of rums, and the fat 
of fed beasts ; and I delight not in Ihe blood of bullockc, or of 
lambs, or of goats. >V hen ye come to appear before me, who hath 
required this at i/nur hand, to tiead mijr courts? Bring no more 
vain oblations ; incense is an abomination unto me ; the new 
moons tind sabbaths, tbe calling of assoinblies, I eaiinot away 
with : it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Votir new moons 
and your appointed feasts my eonl ttaieth : they are a troubte umto 
ms; I am weary to bear them. And when ye^pread ibvth your 
hands, 1 will hide vyine eyes from you ; jpa, when ye make many 
prayers, I will not hear : your hands are full of blood. Wash 
you, make you clean, put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes : cease to do evil, learn to do well ; seek judg- 
ment ; relieve 4fce oppressed : Judge the fraKleas, plead for the 
wtdDW.’*-^/MioA i. llrSS. 
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ing our Blesiied Saviour*8 crucifixion as to have 
appearance rather of the clear narrative of subsequent 
history, than the mysterious allusive liints of pro- 
phecy ; wliilst in the latter part of that singular com- 
position, tlic eventual extension of the benefits of the 
Redeemer's expiatory' atonement tH all the nations of 
the earth is expressly asserted. “ All the ends of 
the world shall remember and turn unto the liord, 
and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before Thee. For the kingdom is the Lord's, and 
He is the Governor among the nations. All they 
; that be fut upon earth (all the potentates of the earth) 
slmll eat and w^orship : all they that go to the 
dust shall^ow before him : and none ran keep alive 
hii onm souU* In proportion as (lie comphaiori of 
tlie time contem}>lated by Providence drew nearer, 
this tendency to den)gate from the efiectiveiiess of 
their existing ritual, ahd to anticipate a more pi^rfcet 
system still hidden in the womb of futurity, becomes 
more and more evident in the writings of the later 
prophets. And, accordingly, wc know that in con- 
sequence of these repeated allusions, all bearing pro- 
spectively to same point, and more especially of 
those contained in Book of DanilS, the appear- 
ance of a Prince and Saviour was an object of earnest 
expectation among the Jews at tlie time ^ of our 
Redeemer's bir%; though from feelings ^ naticmality 
they were disposld# in dij%ct contradiction 'lo tbs 
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very ^phccies to which the3i^^eiTed, to x^strict the 
object « his mission to their own, nation. 

Now it cannot be denied that, ufN^(^iii»^i^8ttmptio& 
that the intentions of Providem^"%m what the 
eWistian supposes, this gradual rep^l of the earlier 
covenant, and jifeparation of the human inind:|br 
the promulgation of that which was to displace it, was 
wisely contrived. Jlie system pursued was like that 
which wc witness in some ojf the common operations 
of physical nature, where the cifeto animal organ, 
which is to be superseded by the substitution of one 
more complete, detaches itself slowly and almost 
imperceptibly, amd iinally,drops off Ifhen the 
for the production of tlrnt which is to fofl^ Is^emh- 
plctcd. Another, and no trifling advantage, ol^^^^as 
obtained fo^lie evcnftial advancement of ChHstuuoity 
by this peculiar arrangemenU namely^ the confixnii* 
ation of its authenticity subfequently to its pro* 
'mulgation, by the evidence ^ previously received 
projdiecy. Tlie writings which, before the 

prochimation of the" Gos^l covenant, seem to have 
been intended only for th^ singlc purpose of weaning 
the minds of the Jews from a top stUng attachment 
to the mere ccr|monial of their aad^ inculcating 


principles of more substantial ho^csib" servedi filter « 
the coming of Christ, to afford^the m^tii^fmgalde 
probft pf Ulie reality of his nfission. In conse* 
q^uce of this ddublo^ pur^sj^^ which ^as been 
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aiuiweved by the prophetic writiiigs, it is th||^ iHm 


iinportanol^, aem e e pi of instruction, is et this momen. 
as great to #ie Ilielety of Christians as it was ori- 
ginally to tlkb piople for whose use they appeared to 
be more humcdiatcly intended: a circumstance in 
which we trace again another close ftnalogy with the 
general economy of the Creator, almost all of whose 
\isible works are adapted for thc^ promotion of other 
and seeondary purposes, alter the first more ostensible 
object has been attained. 

Without, then, carrying this part of our argument 
farther than the foregoing observations, and leaving 
the detailed exsu^nation of the actual fulfilment of 
prepliecy, with the unansiverahle evidence which it 
affinds in cbnfinnation of the truth of our religion, to 
the admirable works whicli have already liilti writteir 
cm Chat suhjecli) it wiLUiinnly be Remarked, in this 
place, with regard to jjSis portion of the Old i^csta- 
ment, as has already been done with respect to the 
historical books, that every possiUifiytheory which we 
can suggest as the motive their production, saving 
and excepting that which presupposes the ti;uth of 
Christianity, .u* the consequent real reference of 
these writings to thaVfoming dispensaffon, is full of 
* inemigniities and iqjfonsistencics. Wliy, in the very 
commenceinmni^of the Book of Genesis, a distinethini 


shbttldhava been given, that a descendant flkn the 
stoch of tliSb human dincage should one day pfoi^g a 
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means of the reconciliation of man with his Maker ; 
why a repetition of the same promise, but in still 
raq^ explicit language, should have been recorded as 
ha^ng been made to Abraham and his immediate 
descendants; why Moses, in giving a law to his 
people, which the first aspect seemed destined 
for perpetuity, and which was made imperative upon 
the whole lineage of Israel, under the most fearful 
sanctions, should have distinctly, though incidentally, 
asserted that it was eventually to he cancelled by one 
vested with still lygher authority; why, as time 
proceeded, subsequent presumed inspired writers 
should agree in depreciating that vei^ law^the Divine 
authority of which they confidently asserted, and 
finally should almost explicitly, and Anthout disguise 
or figure, anuourice the approach of a higher legislator, 
who was to supersede all existing institutions, and 
break down the partition walMbetwcen Jew and Gen- 
tile : why those books i^ould have been received as 
inspired documents by tlie very people whose sins 
they denounce^, and whoso ruin they anticipated, and 
why, as wc know historically to have been the fact, 
the expectation of the Avhole JewWi nation should 
have been ea|N^rly looking foPlhe promised Messiah 
at the very period of Christ’s appearance in the hnman 
form ; why all this chain of connected drcumstances 
should have existed, if there wSs really no connecting 
' principle in the actual state of things to produce it, 
1 
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and no ' concert or '*<;ombination in the respective 
parties, it would seem pcriectly impossible to explain. 
If one main idea, not brought ambitiously and pro- 
minently forward, but couched often in allegorical 
allusions, often in casual expressions, and in language 
ubich until its fulfilment must ofte|[ have been abso- 
lutely inexplicable, bo really traceable from first to 
last, from almost the first page of the first Dock of 
Moses, down to titc conclusion of Malachi r if with this 
single key to decipher each respective composition, 
all sepjirately become unambigi^us in their meaning, 
and collectively form one consistent whole ; — and if 
without tli|t ke^r each part would be at once at 
variance With itself, and irre(!oncili‘al)Ie with the 
others, a tissue of impn»bab1c legends, and of unreal, 
because unnecessary, miracles ; and if, in addition to 
this, the grand question of some religion, or no reli- 
gion, l)e finally at stake in prop>rtion as wo incline 
to this side, or its opjKisiti^, we surely must admit 
that the combination of probabilities thus arrived at 
is fully sufficient to copimi^d our assent to the con- 
fessedly astounding arrangement of human invents, 
which those docjtmcqts agree in recording. It is not 
for a moment our vrimf to deny or conceal what every 
Christian must liavc felt, the sUutling sensation 
which the secital of such preternatural occurrences as 
those related in the "Scriptures is calculated to pro- 
duce, when considered separately from the great 

p 2 
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transoendental^scheme of which they fonn^e pre- 
paratory means. But the cure for such doubts is to 
be found in considering our religion as a whole ; in 
examining the extent and charactcT of our spiritual 
necessities; in weighing one seeming contradiction 
against its contr^ict^ry opposite ; and in satisfying 
our minds, thut^y the dciuonstrahle constitution of 

our nature, ikj otlier alternative is allowed us tlian that 

« 

of choosing between the lowest possible state of 
moral degradation, namely, that of complete irre- 
ligion, and tlic adnjission of the necessity of some 
specific Divuie arTangeincn|i|. by wdiich the acknow- 
ledged defects of the existing order of things may be 
met and rcctihed. 

If these, thfen, are the necessary conclusions to 
which every caniest examination of our purest moral 
tendencies, and of the phenomena of the creation, 
must ultimately lead us, it is obvious tliat to minds 
thus prepared the sce^ngly improbable, because 
unusual, interferences of Uie Creator with the course 
of his ow'n Lws, recorded in tlie sacred writings, lose 

^ A P- * 

at once the gre«\ter portion of their powers of em- 
barrassment. To a Christian and a Sceptic, accord- 
ingly, even where the natural faculties of the under- 
may be granted to be essentially equal, the 
sejf^aame statement of facts upon these points will 
lead to directly opjxisite impressions. The fanner, 
if he reason cotfidusively, and with that masculine 
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grasp of^ittind which neither seelis aSer unneccsBary 
paradox, nor flinches from the charge of credulity in 
compliance with the prejudices of the indolent and 
hidf-informed, will carefi^lly examine, in the rfrst 
place, the main and primary propositions of religion, 
and; if he find them cstablishal i^n a basis which 
it is absolutely impossible to overturn, will then be 
^content to take them with all their coiiBequenccs and 
accompanying difficulties, and to pursue his course, 
step by step, from the simplest principles of natural 
theology to the highest facts well-attested revela- 
tion. But nothing, on^c contrary’, can be more in- 
consequent than the reasoning of the anti-Christian 
Theist. He admits the general proposition of the 
existence of a Deity, but be rldicufes as supersti- 
tious every practical attempt to prove his moral 
superiiilendcnce over his own works. He will grant 
that the universe is wisely put together, yet he is 
offended at every attempt tqi^cmonstratc the workings 
of that wisdom, by directing our attention to final 
causes. He is oblifj^d, a weight of evidence 
which it is impossible to resist, to admit that the 
world must have had a beginning, and yet he argues 
as though the assertion of the possibility of any 
deviation from the present quiet course of events 
were the highest absurdity. He is entangled hy 
difficulties at every step. He denies the mysterknis 
fiicts of revelation, yet by his own admission be has 
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assented to tH far moi^ ^rtentous positions of 
natuml religion, with all their formidable, and, if 
Christianity' be’ialse, nneJ^lained, anamolies. If he 
can succeed in perigaadin^ liiftiself that the recorded 
miracles of one*p6riod are the mvjentions of a bar-* 
barons people^ oj the ^brications" of imposture, he 
has still to prove th||saihe pro}x>!dtion in like manner 
of thef next, and of the ^rS^xt Rafter them, or he docs^ 
nothing. If he deny t!ie authenticity of theVewish 
records in #11 their parts, he still has to account for 
the remarkable fact of the past and present existence 
of j^e Jews UienAelvcs, If he make a like attack 
upo%th« authenticity of the Christian Scriptures, he 
has agajn to explain, as the undeniable phe- 

ncupe^n of (he. first origin anjl ggrowth of the 
Christian community itself, challenging enquiry, as 
we know that it did, in the face of an enlightened 
and inimical age, as to the reality of the miracles (b 
which it appealed for its ^arrant, aftA persevering 
its faith in defiance of the outstretched arm of secular 
power. If, finally, taking |^e whole records of 
revelation to pieces, he can establish a seeming de- 
tached and occasional imj^robahility in some one part 
severed firom the rest, he has still t6 explain how and 
■wlft by what accident, for obntrivanoe^ evidently 
out of the question, these apparently anomalous 
memhCTs, so astoltinding when considered separately, 
should thus happen to combine into one continuous 
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and coniistcnt whole ; iroi^ what jpaA is it that, in a 
retrospect made at this moment of th^ entire annals 
of our religion, no ^contrapety should be 

observable in the no onaiiijj^nk in the ehaiti of 

ocmtrivance bo muring; £at th^al, from first to 
last, should appear as ofone single author, 

tlie elal>oratc* development sing^ pervading 

idea, which, though ^Vfr fbffiiing Che ostensible 
'subject matter, should still traceable alike through 
the history, the poetry, the ritual^'^^d proplie- 
cies of the Jewish nation,\ill it finally expanded into 
the completion of the |)^8umed gieat 
vidence in the form, of *the Christia|f^ l^elwon. 
Whilst such ore the ackikKa^lodgi^d difficitlt^attend- 
ant upon thei8tioa^|Scepticism, it surdly is not4^oj|its 
professors to pri^e themselves in their own clear and 
consistent views, to chaige tbdr bi^eving op- 
ponents with credulity andauperstition#. 



P 

very etrikhig an^ olArious distiuction 


C^^^T£R XVIII. 

Cmmttney bt^kta th^amunt nf mtut ana not ig iMn$t, 
ai hartHg aa «jtia4|P7i*|^ 'Sm i* tllflt leadtvg oigni Tie 
lettMh‘ OMlrv It must he* 

fresumffft th*rt/(frtt 4h4 fffai purpose^/ 4he Go^l 4^- 

jfliuw/iot ^ Ofyeetums 

I i 0 the l> 0 cirip§ ^ 

Jl. r 

rMi 

betlii|^Vlte*Motaic covfilaiit and'^tluit of Christ 
thijl eqi^lly lo communicadoo 

fkoBi Ib^hyen, i|ie fenncr is cdiralbdly, and its 
Olvrif%xiM|6 aHhaission, jperc^ropnratory arrange* 
inent, adagitod to df a single people, *for 

the indxKlucdon of a ihore pdriecylirsteiQ ; \»hilst 
the latter, addMktaing hself to the whole human race 
indiscrimh^i^y, is dsfriared |^be absolutely final, 
the^Brand atnttmacy of all suclffbofbgical kimledge 
as msfil inr^s l|^l&iiDdn«eyer hope to^attaum, and 
the cosvg^tson pf 'his reconcil^tioiPriib 6o£ It is 
4tiS^iiriid1;|’ ftom their /^tiystj^^positi4hb#c» onedis* 
pensa^ndiGajp^dprocal erideii^ theTuthenticity 
of th«%dber« Wbien conskhare^ as the nurse and 
foienui|^ of Christiai^y, Judaism aequires a ^n* 
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ustency of character, os a £s- 

peiisation complete arid'^i^r^n it8e$ it i^ifcitly 
could lay no claim to.^ Vtp |ferfeetion^8«^^ 
of a relative and not%f .poi^^^arac^ it is 
precisely what might ^baVi h^ ^xp^j^d c^,)lhe ^ 
Divine wisdom, ^hen It^syte Ibr 

the temporal, no^)iefN|,^an^oM^ s^^tiiB], concerfia 
of an unpolis^ jJ|Rnt''u||^q|^pying 

a^crtaiii, q^Awise cdi^li3tflji,dajrk, ^ ^ 

moral history nati^, ^ 

proWsional iaatilSid^si' espf|dH^,aiU||pt^ 
peculiar emctgeiu^. On r 

no one chara^tfristic .winch :»ronld 
sidcrinj; it 



hum^ race^. oSw ihy haBot||^i^^ 
in spiritual boliK^. ^ 

sidered, com^ to m w fierfi^^tfon^ cbif 
tion of a course of )bacl been ^ 

bperation ^dUi^c vci^ be^^^p{| ||hc wolrld, and 
which, after a long ^<^^s ol* ways ffi^u^pei^inEu^ts, 
^ result.!^ th|^' oj|||8itidh^lt.flrorded tp it by mdn’a 
vices il^onmcl^raavat de^l^j^d 

at thewHifst^ period lil^|H'o« 

imilga^n;^ It li tiw that<the 
origtnally Avei^Er^^ to'"tl^^ tnSfth pf the MlUjlm 
misvion a^rve toVo^nfinn also iiyci fe^Jb nn of 
reli^cm which grew odt of it, and ftoaSy fii^meded 
it ; whilst to that strong ^e^j^ of preaio^^tp^ 
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must be added^ as accesso^ and accumulative pioofy 
all •the riKorded miracles connected with the coming 
of Christ; those declared 't to have been performed 
immediately by hiiseeli^ and^all those stupendous 
events which subsequently borne witness to by 
lus first followers ^(^the primifive Church. 
then, the evidence ^ Ihc auth^dcity of the Mosaic 
law, when <^h8idered siigly, *tro^, and strong 
ihsuredly it is, that of certainty owlhp religion of 
Chiilt is stSl mor^||||bwhether we look to tlie number 
Ufmi^ ocles to whicl^^ can ap^xil, tke intrinsic purity 
ofipi jnrecepta^ the more spiritu^ character of tlie 
«devotionq) feeling which it inculcatA, the advanced 
state of human manners and knowledge which pre* 
vailed Ut tSie , time fbf its first e||&li8hiAent, and 
the mu^ more extensive .theatre ^ human society 
in^ which'^'the phen^eua of its promulgation were 
enacted. ConsiderdS, idien, retrospectively, as the 
slow development of a fong series pfttlaborate con* 
trivance^, purchased often by a suspension of the 
established laws of the'tmivcxi^mid unifonnly con* 
ducthd. "by thd fostering care Divine figonder, 
throq^ ei^ery seefniogf fluctuation of ^>rtiiw to its 
final establishment, it suggests a "'truly av^ and 
appalling idea vast impoctaiii^ of^e instita* 

tions whidh ^dire thus aoknnily intfoduced. Pro- 
vidence'^^r the most part, motes onvraid so quietly 
and impmeptiUy townfd l&e accomj&hment of Its 
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designs, that we cannot but deem |uch a striking 
departure from its ust^l simplicity of execution, 
as that here contemplated as arguing a far more im- 
posing solemnity of jhirpose tbi^ is referable to the 
ordinary course, of events, THh^vast length and 
majestic character* of the ap|^o^h which leads to the 
shrine of Christianity is th&>«^ngest possible proof 
of the sanctity of t^ nty^noiis edifice itself. If 
that dispeiisWon, then^ be« authentic, it manifestly 
is one which implies no trivia^i^tino df moraUduty 
or common-place assent of the neiurt and imderstmidP 
ing on our part, nor, in fact, any whiel|[ ewd, 
in the course df the workings of Divine ^sdom, he 
produced by a Ibss {intricate, and, humanly speaking, 
more natural pl^ess. • The inA^xence resulting fiom 
this last observution is one of vast importance in the 
diKUH8i<m of the qucstmu,-^w^t the main objctrtvOf 
the Gospel is ? because it ehaoles us confidently to 
pronounce (aM that in eitaet accordance with the 
most explicit and literal declaratidhs of Scripture) 
what it is not. Its j no in end and purport, then, ns- 
surodlyi is not any mng which fell within the bom- 
of t]|e law of Moses to ottain ; for, His that 
law proceeded from tl^ same Divine source, it is self- 
evident th^ it would never have'^Ks^ superseded by 


its Almighty framer, had it contained wk^ itself 
the meam for the efibetive accomplishment ""of ^^that 
result winch a levelation* from heavetn be ^re- 
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Burned to have had in view. ** If rigliteousness 
could have been by the law,” says St. Paul, “ then 

ft 

it had not been by faith.” This arffumcnt is pei* 
fectly unanswerable. It is evident, therefore, that if 
we would arrive trt what must, necessarily, have been 
the {Treat and foremost purpose of the scheme of 
Christianity, it must be found, by examining what 
was the specific point which, notivithstanding the 
holy source from wdiicli it proceeded, was left unac- 
complished by the ritual lawr of Moses. Now that 
m^e morals, and, in addition to w*hat usually passes 
unacr that denomination, a deep impression of tlie 
worship and reverence* due to the Supreme Being, 
were inculcated by the Leyitical law, almost as ftiUy 
as in that of Christ himself, is manifest upon the 
slightest perusal. If we add to the declarations of 
the Decalogue the numerous beautiful exhortations to 
acts of mercy and brotherly love, and forgiveness of 
enemies, which we find interspersed through the 
Jewish code, some specimens of which have already 
been extracted in the preceding pages, we arrive at 
a system of duty with reference to God, and of prac- 
tical morality with regard to man, very little inferior 
to the most pe^^injuiictions comprehended in the 
New Testament«iRl!bid even though we admit, as in 
some respects we 'tee bound to do, the inferiority of 
f the former institutes to the latter, that respect, 
sti^, at all events, wc see no reason sray mere moral 
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and devotional precepts, even of the highest possible 
perfection, might »dt, if that were the sole object of 
the scheidb of revelation, have been included in them, 
without that vast expenditure (if we may venture to 
use the expression) of continuous riniraclc which is 
recorded in the whole scries of Scripture, both Jewish 
and Christian. 

No conclusion, then, can be more certain than that, 
as there is no superfluity in the workings of Divine 
wisdom, the Christian dispensation must have com- 
prised some ulterior object, higher even than that of 
tlic instruction of mankind in its most imp<^4^e 
principles of duty. But if so, wliat then wm, or 
what can be imagined to be, that still higher object f 
Scripture w<ndd answer this question for us, even if 
the inferences of reason were sihmt. I'he Mosaic 
institutions hud confessedly two great ostensible pur- 
poses in view. Its first and most prominent object 
was, undoubtedly, the iiiculeation of holiness, — under- 
standing, by that expression, man’s religious submiH- 
sion to the Almighty, and his social monility in tlie 
intercourse with his fellow-creatures. On these 
points the Divine legislator addresses him*seh' with 
that impressive solemnity and awful purity of idea 
which might be expected oxi siidl^ Subject, from to 
august a quarter. But to apprehepd our duty is one 
thing, to perform it, duly and adequately, is another. 
God may instdiset us ; and in such a case the lesson 
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will, assuredly, be worthy of its author : but will man 
always therefore obey ? This is the really vital point 
on which every thcor}’ of religion, wiili the exception 
of that of the Gospel, is found deficient. It is, in a 
practical sense at least, necessary that offences should 
come. What, then, is to be tlie consequence when 
wretched human natu^ is the offender, and the 
august Maker of the univtTse the Judge ? With re* 
ference, tlien, to this most perplexing question, the 
Levitical ritual has a second object, scarcely less 
elaborately provided for tlian tlie hrst, namely, a 
.system of sacridcial and oblatory expiations, profess* 
cdly intended for the removal of the spiritual conse- 
quences of offences springing from the natural cor- 
ruption and waywardness of tlie human heart. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that this jiart of the 
Divine law cntii^ply failed of its effect, plainly and 
simply because, from its inherent wortlilessnoss, it 
was incompetent to accomplish it. It^ possessed 
merely tlie secondary value of a type, and not the 
primary and inhc£ent efficacy of nn antitype. “ It is 
not possible,’* says the author of tlie Epistle to the 
Helbrcws, ** tliat the blood of bulls and of goats 
should take away sins.” The same language had 
been previously h^hi by all the later inspired pen- 
men of the old covenant. And yet, with the except 
tion of this figurative deprecatory rite, what had 
human infirmity to ofier as the requisite propitiation ? 
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God seemsy on this occasion, purposely to have called 
forth, and to have giveu^a moroentary-ianctinn to, 
the utmost of man's limited means of reconcilia- 
tion, in order that he might more forcibly inculcate 
the humiliating lesson of its inefficiency, and, hy a 
natural train of thought, eventually lead his mind 
onward td some more satis^HtoTy process of expia- 
tion. What, then, the law of Moses manifestly, be- 
cause confessedly, aimed at without success, we may 
be perfectly certain that it was the foremost object of 
the Christian dispensation to achieve. It is to tiik 
ATONEMENT OF Christ, therefore, (that mysterious 
doctrine so much ridiculed by the professed Infidel, 
and so insidiously impugned by the scmii-Christian, 
that stimibling-hlnck to the timid rationalist of mo- 
dem times, as it was to the Jew and to the G^entile 


of old,) that we must look for the one main and pro- 
minent idea wliich is to give consistency, from first to 
lost, to the whole scries of revelation. Without this 


connecting link, this harmonious consummation of a 
long tissue of preparatory contrivanjics, Judaism and 
Christianity must have fieen considered naher as rijal 
systems, each laying claim to the same miraculous 
sanctions, and contesting with one another Hqt the 
supremacy, than as graduated stagba in one vast and 
comprehensive purpose. Even in this advanced 
period of the world, the purged and scaled eye of the 
enlightened Christian moralist can find little to amend 
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im th^dUbetie portions of liie Moiaie andf 

oomtarinill^i^ solely point of rwir, wonld 

be disposed ^ plaee side by side, wkk 4te 

moi^ preceptAf the Gospel, as ccmcurrentoracles ef 
tite Oivine wHL botb of then, respectively, having M 
elaha to Betonfe admit the one pre« 

eminent and momentoiJkruth, here alluded^, aajfbt 
promiiient aim of both the former and the latter dis- 
pensations, Olid immediately all the respective por- 
tions of both covenants fall, as^^ were of their own 
accord, each into its proper relative position, and, 
without d^ogating flibm the wisdom of purpose dis- 
played in* either, potitribute to the symmetry of the 
whole dengn. On* the other hand, deny the justice 
of the inference, and -from that foment it it impos- 
sible for us to surmise what was t^t peepliar dumc- 
texiStic of tbe Qnroel scheme whidi the spirit ofoarly 


prophecy |o eagerly anticipated, and which, in the 
fulnesi^giif time, was ho triuxnjjlM^tty announced to 
maakindi Your &ther, Abnd^^ ssM our hiessed 


Saviour, ** rejoi||d to see my day Hi and he saw k, 
and was glad.'* ^Khat was it^ the jpticipalsd si^t 
ol^hidi, tiixou^ a long biota ofdlHSy two thousand 


yjsina,^Baused> that hdy person thus to rqjoioc? The 


communicalfon ofn mere law of pedc^ morality, ftr 
tlwamenShncnt of human BUinnen? Ifso,henxi(^ 


have exulted in the anticipation of thenomingof his 
fW s r t mlMi t Moses ajhnoot as justly as in that of the 

^ V 
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mone remote Jemu Was it tiie xeyeladoii of die ^ 
great doetrine of the ao^’t iiiunoi1;ali<|tt Setting 
aside the eoaneadon betiKlii the ei^hliahmeiU; of 
this doctdne and Chiiat*s expiatory aaKifice for inn, 
there seems to be no assignable thfi^un- 

portant ’'truth should tiot have been cominu* 

nict^ed hjf^revelation to Abiiham himself and still 
less can we see why it should not have been inserted 
among the acknowledged sanctions of the Mosalelaw. 
If^ then, it was withbi^firom the prior diqiensationa, 
whilst it formed an inte^^ constituAit of the latter 
covenant of the Qospel, the rea^ ^nst hpve been, 
because the tjkispel oontams what ntoabiaw does 
uoteontaiiL Bnt what was the diranguishing featurs 
uf the Christian active must be admitted also to 
have been i{a forijpioat purpose* The mysterknis 
propitiation of Christ eva^ntly consti|[[|tcs the former; 
we, dmefore, reasonably conclude it m have been the 


we, dmefore, reasonably conclude it lo haVj^ been the 
lattra. ^ 

Nothing, then,{gard[y can be more inconsequent 
tiai than the reoimmig of thos^n|pons who, as- 


tiai than the reosbimig of thos^namms who, as- 
sentxog to the nperal^^th of the Woly Scnptuv||S, 
would cut out &o|| ^etnVthia their essential and 
peculiar doctrine* Such inconsislency, hovr^vAr, 
exists, as we a31 know, among many pndessed be- 
lieved in revelation* That it does so exist we can 
account for only by thal: unfortunate tendency Itt 
mankind to measure die extraordinary agenn^'^ 
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Providence, in momentous and extreme cases, by ^ 
standard of common occurrenqps, and more especially 
by tbe want large anil Comprehensive views of tho 
general teno*^ of Scripture ; in other words, by the 
habit, unh^pUy so prevalent with a huge portion of 
readers, of setecting from the" whole mass of the 
sacred w^tings such passages as accord with ^^ir 
own preconceived views, and acknowledging nothing 
for rescaled truth hut what, without the aid of revela* 
tion, might have been plausibly assumed as tlie pro- 
bable system of Providence, by the mere effort of 
unassisted reason. 

The great doctrine, then, of Christ cruciiied for the 
sins of the whole %orl<^ being tlie one main proposi- 
tion which constitutes the essential characteristic of 
Christianity, it is obvious, that ^on a. right appre- 
hension of thii fundamentsd, principle must depend 
the accuracy and soundness of our' conclusions, with 
respect to all the collateral and consequential infer- 
ences deducible from it. The q|uef vcardiual point 
being establish^, the hannonious connexion which 
combines the ^ole theory of ^i^Gospel covenant 
into one consistent whole bccon^ immediately trace- 
able. Tliis consideration wUl justify our recapitu- 
lating, in tSis place, in so|ne detail, and at the risk 
of the charge of prolisq^' &e arguments deducible 
from reason and from Sdiipture in its support 

The books of the Old and of the New Testament 
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tlien, it may» in the first place, be observedfi have 
each their one i)eculiar an^ leading idea to establish, 
mhich, like the respective portions df a tally, cor- 
respond with and illustrate each other : tliat of the 
former covenant is the fall of man, with its conse- 
quences of moral degradation and alienation fifom' 
Qod; that of the latter is the mode adopted liy otir 
Maker, for the ultimate correction of human depra- 
vity, and for our final reconciliation with^liim. Now 
it has been already laid dow*n, as a preliminary rule, 
in all theological discussions, that it is perfectly vain, 
if not impious, in us, where the facts of ftur moral 
position arc palpably and demons^bly certain, to be 
inventing theories and suggesting modes, by wbidb 
we conceive that the' ends of ProvicTence might have 
been more cheaply, and more expefUtiously accom- 
plished, than by„ those Vhich wc fina experimentally 
to have been adopted. With regard, therefore, to 
the continually, lecuiring question, why man uras not 
originally placed,^ wc have reason to believe that 
some higher orders of intcllectu§l have been 

placed, in a conditii^ of sufficient moral elevation lo 
secure him from^thS^sk of forfeiture, and why it l^is 
been so arranged that he should previouiriy fall, and 
be subsequently raised^^^only at the cok pf much 
painftil discipline an^ haStirdf to that very state in 
which, had God so pleased, he might originally have 
ibund himself, our answer is, that questions of this 
Q 
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mature are irrelevant to the real object of discussion. 
A sound theory of religion, we repeat, is not that 
which lends itself to all the caprices of a fantastic 
imagination, ^ranging through the vast field of prs- 
^sumed possibilities, but which, taking for granted, 
and stating fairly the undoubted phenomena of our 
nature, supplies from some adequate, and therefore, 
as it would biem, necessarily superhuman, source, 
the information how such a state of things is com- 
patible with the workings of infinite wisdcmi and 
goodness. As, then, it were mere captiousness to 
allege arguments against the probability of the fbht of 
man’s ^rst fall fooiji a state of innocence, so long a& 
we am practically certain that at all events our pre- 
sent moral consfitution is precisely such as it would 
be, were that^tatement demonstrably troe, so as- 
suredly it must be equally Unreasonable to adduce 
objections against the doctrine of Christ’s atonement, 
if the unanswcmble test of experiment unite vdth 
the express assertion of Scripture, in assuring us, 
that no means of ^extrication from our present de- 
graded condition ever have been, or in the natore of 
things appear possible to be, suggested, exc^iting 
such as have a vicarious expiation for their base. 
That such is really the case will perhaps appear ptu- 
^Ue from the following consid[eretto(tts. 

In the first place, it may be safely asserted, that 
te obvious purport of a vast number of passages. 
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botii of the Old and New Testament, when taken in 
iheir most literal interpretation, suggests the theoi/ 
of an expiatory atonement for sin, independent, in 
some degree, of the actual internal merit of human 
actions ; because thus much is confessed by even the 
most strenuous impugners of this doctrine, who, in« 
other respects, profess to receive the Holy Scriptures 
as the inspired Word of God. It is on the intrinsic 
improbability of an arrangement whicli* they assume 
to be inoompadble with the workings^f infinite wis- 
dom, that such persons almost unifonnly found their 
opposition to it; and, on the strength of that prin- 
ciple, they conceive themselves justified in explain- 
ing away, or taking in a metaphoriAd sense, assc^ons, 
tlie direct inference deducible froAi which they admit 
would authoiixe the assum])tion of its truth. It 
cannot, therefore, he considered as bl|;ging the ques- 
tion, if we take the apparently aifirmative language 
of revelation for granted, leaving to our opponents 
the salvo, if tenable, of considering those expressions 
as merely figurative, which, unless we are willing to 
dejuive Holy Writ of most of its essential value, and 
of a]} its consistency, we conceive must be received 
as liteiaL With this assumption, then, on our part, 
we would observe, that the most hardy opponents of 
the doctrine of the atonement, who at the same time 
profess their belief in a future state of rewards and 
pmushments, must necessarily rest their hostility to 
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it on one or more of the following grounds. Either 
they must, in the first place, be ready to assert that 
human pature can maintain that uniform degree of 
innocence and holiness which Christianity requireii, 
and which would serve to qualify the soul for a future 
* state of heavenly blessedness, by its own natural 
powers of perfect obedience to an absolutely perfect 
law, and thus tliat it stands in no need of an extei^ 
^nal Expiation : — or, secondly, they must show that 
repentance, whpu sincere, is a sufficient substitute for 
the before-mentioned qualities : — or, thirdly, that it 
is not inconsistent with our notions of a perfect moral 
and holy Creator to overlook, in some degree, from 
his mere grace and free-will, the distinctions between 
, vice and virtue, alRfl to bestow upon the former tbe 
rewards which would seem due only to the latter 
or, fouj^hly, thty must be content to suppose a con- 
gruity '^tween the ultimate destination of mankind 
hereafter, and their present very imperfect and sub- 
ordinate position here: in other words, they must 
depart^ from the broad principle , of bhristian beHei^ 
and conceive the heaven, assigned even to the best 
men in a future state, like the Elysium of the poets, 
to be such mo^ly as the experimentaUy feeble powers 
1^ of ol^ence allotted to our nature would be jpom- 
pe^t to earn. The three former of these proposi- 
tions, it will be readily observe^ are encumbeied 
each with their respeetivo difBealties, as completely 
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rqmgnaiit to our notious of the Divine attributes as 
any whidi can be alleged against that doctrine whic^ 
they are intended tO'OvcrtliTow : the Ihst of .them is, 
ill &ct, giving up the question altogether, since, as 
was just now observed, it is nothing more than the 
denial of a future state of perfection, such as the Oos-' 
pel exhorts us to aspire to, and the substitution in its 
place of a subordinate existence, little diiTerent in 
character and circumstances from that through Which 
we are now passing. ^ 


Q\iir gratia ciirruuni 

Armorumque fiiit vivis, quae cura nitentes 
Pascere cquos, cadem Hcquitur teliurc repostos. 


Now the first of the foregoing dispositions, namely,, 


that perfect obedience, and such a degree of holiness 
as would qualify for the joys of th^heayen^rcvcaled 
in the Scriptures, are really within the reach of ma^’s 
Uatuzal powers to attain, is obviously one which 
dashes with the uniform experience of mankind in 
all ages : and even supposing it <to be conditionally 
and possibly true, is, at all events, known to be prac- 
tically false. The presumed good miip. bf su^" a 
creed as that here assumed would be, like the wise 
mail of the Stoics, a mere abstract creature 
imi^ination, of wliieh we find notliing like a coutKlf^r- 
part in the exi||xiig order of things. ■ Not onl]^ do 
we find it impossible to point out, either in the re- 
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cords of fBgt history, or withiti our own times, any 
one iiiiman being whom we should be justified in 
eonsideyng as a p^ect speciml^ of what we ought 
to be, taking the Christian Code of morals as out 
standard; but, in the next ptacd'; even if such a fault- 
less monster could here or there^be found, it would 
Still by no means prove the point in question. It is 
satf-evident, that perfect^trinsic holiness can deserve 
thinJ||ipellation only when it subsists independently 
of^fany cxtemal^elp and excitement, and acts en- 
tirely by its ovTi free-will, unoperated upon either 
by the hope of reward or the fear of punishment. 
But here is at/bnee the assumption of an impossi- 
bility4 IVe ^ow, practically, that the influence of ex- 
ternal .njotives, suef^as those now alluded to, extends 
frequently not merely to the prevention of any posi- 
of sin, where the heart is confessedly 
tliat it also, by habitually checking the 
fl^^^pommencement of evil thon^ts, creates vdthiii 
us a feeling of ^nocence to which, in strictness, we 
can liy no claiffi. ^e general conviefion that, under 
the^a^l^lj^^xisting circumstances which respect- 
ive^ modify every man’s power of action, the prac- 
tical ODmmisfton of any gross overt act of sin is im- 
quite enough to prevent, 

thOi OOntinuance of that impossibility, the inclihatioti 
to fin from' suggesting itself to^e imaginatim« 
Piucisey as the inressure of the atmosphere, by its 


tive oveii.acts 

'■^nut 
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aqjdoQ upon the elastic and resisting fijorcck of the 
compound materials of th# globe, keeps , them in a 
•state of pexmanent kiacdon, which appears iqptuxal to 
them only beoiuise they have no opportunity of dis*- 
playing the powers^f destruction with whidi they 
are really invested,^ so in like manner the ho^p and 
apprehensions of 'religion, the powerful inihience of 
public opinion, and the cdksequently superinduced 
restraint of^ habit, all silently combine to. k^^ in a 
quiescent state those turbulent passions of^the 
human breast, w'hich, were that infliiQnqp rSmoved, 
would assure^y break out into impetuous action. 
Tlie fact of our owti innocence, thcritfore, even wheto 
we feel ours^es most justified in plead^ig.|t, is but 
a negative argument at the best.^ That we ^ igno* 
rant of ourselves is one of the most trite, because it 
is one of the most certain, maxims of cthic^|risdom. 
The fact is, thatnoni|n knows the red ado 
extent of his owh weakness till he has been 
tually tried. Bat% is obvious thd ui this world a 
complete trial the purity and 8|p;ij|tb of our prin-' 
ciples is impossible, because we have jlo ^f 

acting independently of those many restraints wllh 


which Providence has, in its wisdom, surrounded ua, 
and to which even the best men must^oWe n^ j 
portm of their apparent^innocence. The ma 
know of our own|pitare, by means of the meisnelyliSy 
couviption which is opoasionally foredd upon us by 
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our own lapses, and the i^ore we inquire the habit, of 
measuring even our best motives by the standard of 
the eternal rules of Divine morals, the more deeplj 
are we necessarily impressed with the conviction of 
our inability to attain to any .thing deserving the 
name of positive holiness, by our natural powers. A 
person in fetters might as justly boast of his abstain- 
ing from acts of violencc^as a Imman being, however 
^Innoi^nt he may appear extemaUy, take merit to 
binisclf for that abstinence from guilt which the 
mercies of hi§ Creator have fortunately put out of his 
power, and perhaps also, at the same time, refbscil 
him the inclination to commit. Now that such a 
being, the greater part of whose deqjprits are of a 
positivei whilst his apparent merits are merely of a 
negative, character, should aspire, through his exer- 
tions, ^ the rewards of heaven, appears a palpable 
absurdiil^. And yet such is the absurdity maintained 
by ^ose persons who teach that the whole object of 
the Christian revelation is the inetdeatiou of a perfect 
law of laonds, "^our complete obedience to which is to 
be our pas^rt to the joys of eternity. 

But'this self-same argument is open to other, and 
not le^ insuperable, objections. If one truth is more 
certain aa^fother, both from natural reason and 
the^express assertions of ^ripture, it is this, tut the 
knowledge of the principles of moiety and religion is 
the cause, because without it, we snould not possess 
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Hie cttpubilityi of nn. The*^ more perfect* therefore, 
that knowledge ia, provided the original waywardness 
and perversity of our moral faculties Tem|in unal* 
tered, the more glaring will be our disobedience, and 
consequently our gmlt, and through that guilt* our 
eventual responsibility. Need we ask, why we 
abominate in our fellow-creatures the self-same san- 
guinary spirit which we piJ^on in the wild ^ast of 
prey? Why we spore the mischievous idio^,|frhil8t^ 
we punish the deliberate robber and murderer ? Tins 
is a distinction which the lowest grade of uncivilized 
man is capable of making, and the certainty of which 
the merest infant can perceive. The natural con- 
science of mankind requires not to be t(dd that a 
previous acquaintance with a prohibitory rule, and a 
conviction that that rule, which we violate, has a claim 
to our obedience, is necessary to constitute ; in 
other words, that it is impossible to rebm against 
authority, of the existence and legitimacy of which we 
are ignorant. This argument, however, if correct, is 
at once fatal to the theory of those persons who 
would inculcate that the promulgation of the Gospel 
covenant meant nothing more, and, in fact, 'is Nothing 
more, than the annunciation of a moral only 
rendered more impressive and more bindfUg npdH 
the conscience than an}^ similar codes which 
preceded it, in qpnsequence of its having been pro- 
claimed by Divine authority, and ratified by the 
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operation of miracles* What, it iviU naturallj he 
asked in reply, is the benefit accruing to mankind 
from the revelation of the Divine morality of tins 
GK>8pel, if, after all, it leaves man in point of practical 
obedience precisely where it found him ? 1^ after 
having shown his incompetency to obey an imperfect 
law, he finds this elaborate arrangement of Providence 
only adding to liis task, and calling him to the per- 
ibiq^mce of still higher duties than those which have 
alrei^y been found to exceed his strength ? In ftict, 
tke hypothesis of the rationalist Christian, ^ as he 
styles himself, involves so many untenable proposi- 
tions, that it is perfectly surprising that it should be 
so confidently urged as it has been, and still is, as a 
sufficient demonstration of the unreasonableness of 
the doctrine of Christas atonement* That its aa- 
sertors, in .order to accommodate their principles to 
the declarations of Scripture, are often reduced to 
the necessity of explaining away and distorting the 
literal expressions of Holy Writ, they themselves, 
when urged, ^eaxmot but admit. But they plead the 
paradoxical character attaching, as they conceive, to 
the notion of a vicarious atonement as their justifica- 
tion. Let them, then, at least, be candid* and state 
paradox against j^arodox. Let them weigh the merits 
and probability of the theoi^ which they would %ata- 
blish, against that whidithey would propose to over^ 
rinow. So ftur as the fiiregoxn^fiiargument goes, it is 
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dear that their atU^pt at explanation ia move per- 
plexing: and coatfudictory than the original proposi- 
tion. In reply, therefore, to the arguments of the 
Sodnian, onr conclusion is, that we adhere to the 
great dogma of Christ's expiatory atonement as a 
necessary superaddition to the mere practical mo- 
rality of the Gospel ; in the first place, b^ause the 
admission of that doctrine is more consistent with the 
literal assertions of the inspired books, whercyor^ey 
occur; secondly, because it appears to be the one 
connecting idea which pervades the Jewish no less 
than the Christian Scriptures ; and, in the third place, 
because, when fairly stated, it is more satisfiictory to 
our reason, than any rival theory built upim Che 
assumed eiFectiveness of human merit. We do not, 
indeed, for a moment intend to assert that the theory, 
the Divine truth of which we are now vindicating, 
is not itself accompanied with many, and to Us inex- 
pficable, difficulties: all that we wish to be'under- 
dood as saying is merely this, that under the present 
view of the subject, the opposite opinio|t is per- 
plexed with far more obvious and mote unansweidile 
oluecCiflnas. * ^ ... 

We have not, however, yet done with the^ugu- 
ment of the Socinian rationalists. Granting that thi^ 
moriil theory of the Gospel affords a rule of life too 
peiftot finr hnman performance, and, ooBsequenlly, 
adsnktiitg as, at lead^ a practical tndh, that even the 
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holiest individuals wDl occasionally be. found chaige* 
able with the sin of disobedience, sdll they urge that 
there m other modes of reconciliation with God, ihr 
more consistent with the purity and benevolence of 
die' Divine attributes than that mysterious one which 
wj^dre now advocating. Sincere reixmtance, they 
argue, seems to aiford so natural and reasonable a 
satisfaction for sin, as completely to preclude us from 
' BUp^sing that IVovideiice could possibly have adopted 
so extremely elaborate and painftl a process of recon- 
ciliation as that now supposed, where the same end 
might at once have b||(m arrived at by far easier, and 
as it would it seem to our limited judgment, less 
objectionable means. There is, we rcadfly concede, 
much plausibility, and, to those w'ho are content to 
form tlieir permanent opinions from their more ob- 
vious primd facie impressiomt, we will add, much 
appeano^ of probability in thfe statement i but, at 
the same time, wc are satisfied that, when duly ex- 
andne^t will be found to be no less untenable aiid 
unsatisfi||tory thai^the one w’hich we have already 
discussed in the preceding pages. Without dwelling 
upojg Ae fact of probably extreme rarity, we 
migl^ perhaps, say impossibility, of any sincere 
repentance entirely uninfluenced by the fear of future' 
punishment, and su^ other exi^mal motivifes as 
would materially .dedhet from its mtrinsic desert; 'but 
aUowi% ihau fullest poMiblei.4^ue to $ud aenti- 
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menu of eontiitioft m our nature in its purdilr mo- 
ments may be^i^pposed capable of fbeling,.^6fil| we ^ 
can trace nothing in such a etate of inm(3 which 
would, in the slightest degree, justify us in cher^- 
ing, OB that account, such exalted hopes respec^g 
our future destination as the covenant of the Cill^l 
warrants in the case of those who really adopt it as 
their only means of salvation. The utmost value 
which can fairly be^ttributed to rq>cntance is, after 
all, of a negative, %t of a positive, character. It 
may, perhaps, indeed, should it not happen through 
the admixture of humtn in||nnity to be of that 
equivocal kind which itself requires to be repented 
replace us in a situation equivalent with that of 
the innocence frdhi which we have strayed. But the 
very nature of the case here appears to draw the 
boundary line which limits our admission. It may, 
in the arrangements *of the Divine mercy, the 

|)enalties attached to disobedience, and thi^savc ui 
from punishment ; but under po probable Impposi- 
tion can it elevate . itself into aqjpal David, 

ym can readily conceive^ceas^. in consequence of 
the sincerity of his contmion, ro be a mnidt^a and 
adukerer in the sight of God, but we cannot supjMse 
^also that he therefore stood , higher in the favour of 
his M^er than &e would had he never 

sinzlid in that maii^|^ 0 i%t all. ^ect of d broken 
and repentant to solicit an^amiiiettylfcot to 
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Iti inadaqoi^, therefore, to serve 
ion to fit iu for ehariig the inconc^* 
prepared fiir the souls of just men made 
is obvious. For «|ch a qualification, if it 
« any where, we must look beyond the liinhn of 
hWan nature, and of mere mortal excellence, fi>r 
assuredly it is not to be found witliin that line. But 
if our appeal must ho to external resources, it would 
be diffi(‘u]t to shtiw in what coxi^ts the objection to 
the doctrine of the expiation fonnn purchased by the 
merits and sufferings of Christ, as taught in the Holy 
Scriptures ; or rathlij|f| it would be difficult to point 
out any other possible means of reconciliation, which, 
as human reason can venture to judge, would 
seam so completely adfsquate to mefit the exigency of 
the ease in questic^ Such, then, appears to be Ihe 
value of the ih^^uixmt which hss been so confidenfily 
advance)^ respecting the sufiiftency of na||entanoe 
^^ne,j|La means of efiective^righteousneJf, and for 
> the pu^se of withdrj.wing our hope from him, 
being rdkfb perfec^ became the author of salvadoo 
unto all them that c^y him.” 

sm to mei 

*which the impugners of the doctrine 0$^ 
atonement imagine tlmt Uiey can prove that mystc^ 


then pass IK to fife next ossuixi^on, by the 
aid or whic 
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human workp on .|]ieaeore of merit, 
qufrity of mere in4>^taiEice to do more than 
th^penalties of misconduct, stilj^Jt is asked, Bpy not 
God, of his ovn grace^d free con^o 
bestow the rewards of heaven upon such {wrUon 
mankind, as by the comparative excellence of 
conduct may have approached most nearly to l^c 
standard of absolute perfection ? Why should Divine 
wisdom psefrr the cu^uitous to the shorter and easier 
rood th his object, wMe Uie ultimate destination is in 
both cases the same f The first and fittest answer to 
such an argument is still thttt*\^c]i lakes shelter in 
human ignorance, and presum^ not to pronounce 
upon whtft may', or what may not, be cmnpatiblo firitli 
the views of the Ck^tor of tdlb universe. however, 
we arc called upon to rejdy to t^ statement of the 
question, we need not hesitate fonmomsn^in 
ing, that all which wWcan venture to surmi^as pro- 
bable on ^msc mysterious topics must be mmn H 
upon OUT own ex^ieriencQ of the acknowlcdgWordf^ 
of things, and that, buO^ng Opon^thc data supplied 
by that experience, wc conceive the direct presump- 
tion in riiis oase to be of what^'we^ 

hnaiqfain to be the palpable scriptural doctrine. 
sSEn assume it as probable, that tWAlmigbty Judge wiU« 
in his future award Of our etet^^alhi(meat, proceld 


m 




by alQ^jpther than 

and qui: afilv^p;^ d 


etenj^dl^uie 
exibumimrof retribution, 
depend f|i^r^upon|^ gra-> 
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tuitous ^ of mneuty than strict obse^ance 

wisely arranged system^ there seema td^he 
no asai^ahle reason^hy we should have been pla^ 
^ this Wrld 0 ^ probation at idl : and why^ without 
incurring the risk of possible failure, and without any 
itld^rcnce to our moral exertions, we should not at 
ox^ce have had our allotment of heavenly blesaedness 
from the very commencement of our eadstcnce, hfow 
it is certain that God has not taken this course with 
us up to the present moment ; lils, tlierefote^ alguing 
in the very teeth of positive experience to assume 
that ho will pursu^l^ in his dealings with us hereaf- 
ter. We are sure, as we are of the fact of our our e^t- 

S iat he has placed us for the present^in a state 
mfcT^ape,^;h6refor4 direct, that upon 
>L a »8t^i ii^^c degree, depend our ultimate 
d{|SuiihtiOT^^An^et the rigorous enlbrcwent of a 
retriburiye rule would obviojfrly, under. Ae actual 
circumstances of human nature, jbe attended 
most fearful result. “ If thou, Lord!^ wilt 
be extreme to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, who 


may abide it V' we ace no possioie escape xrom uus 

tlope of spnte auxiliary 
Mungement, w*hich, whilst it will stamp evory ^^via- 


le no possible escape from tUs 


arrangement, w*mch 
tion from the rule 


tion from the rule fright with the severest moral 
reprobation, ny y j ^^mriiing offence spare the 
ofCmder. riienjjdm^octrin of J^irist’s 

atonement the onljwwmng solution of 
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difRculty. In asserting thus much, we do not pretend 
to Amt our eyes to the startling impression p^ujhd 
upon our minds by die iirst exposition of the doc- 
trine of a vicarious sacrifice for sin ; but still we are 
deliberately convinced, that so &r as we can sec pur 
way through the maze of conflicting probabdidlb 
and improbabilities, which beset the questions of 
theology, the adoption of the literal interpretation of 
Scripture on this occasion as the true one, is the 
theory which best accords with our most reasonable 
assumptions respecting the Divine arrangements. 

It has, however, been repeatedly asserted that the 

doctrine of Christ’s atonement cannot possibly^ 

true, because its obvious ^tendency is tp. 

♦ & 

men more prone fb'commit sinj|;in l^mporno^ | 
removes the apprehension of Bubsd||nen yi| Kjti^ 

This, undoubtedly, 18*2 grave ^atge^hd iT-w^ 
founded would he fa^ to the notion, thiM^l^ch a 
dispensation could really proceed from 
source of Divine holinesa. Pl^sible, however, as 
this assertion may seem, it ^^rcely need to be 
remarked to any person |olera|^ acquainted with 
the real tenor of Sc^ture, and not dextMhg p|i 
opinions at second hand from tl^ partial statements 
of others, how totally remote ^s allegation is firoip 



If any one 


iong all 

4r 

could more 

than any nther markhis entire and deepji^mination 


the real truth, 
m' 


W. 

’sPr^U^, 
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of sin, it is that, that he tas not thought ike personal 
sufferings of his only begotten Son too high a price 
to pay for its expia^on. Startled as we may be at 
the awful nature of the sacrifice', there is iit^escaping 
from the inference that, granting the reality of the 
fact, nothing can be more irreeoncileable with the 
punty of the Divine mind than acts of vdckedness in 
his iMellectual creatures. If, thcn,^ W has adopted 
this stupendous mode of displaying hifibhorrence of 
sin, it is evident that the very memis which were 
intended by him to purge away the pollution intro- 
duced by it cannot, without the most heinous blas- 
phemy, be supposed to operate positively towards its 
eadiSi^ggment. The truth, in rcahty, is entirely on 
the bppo^te aide* doctrine of tlie atonement, 
to those appr(^)>end it rightly, so far from relaxing 
the ohligations of morality, is, on the contrary, the 
source ifi a great variety of virtues, of which not only 
be otherwise incapable, but of 
which It could not even conceive the idea. And to 
this single iact, that it vastly enlarges our original ca- 
pability of moral improvement by the holier motives 
^ tlfe suhlimcr views whi||i it inculcates, we may 
confidently appeal, as a proof that it has its founda- 
tion in truth ; it being impossible to imagine that the 
fa|j|^ties of ei^er Ae htead or the heart could be 
permanently aibcnded by a superstitious fiction, or an 
impious falsehood. There is certainly m one dogpia 
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of revelation so entirely <^lculated to sober every 
feeling of arrogance respecting onr own deserts ; — 
to sink us in the deepest bumiiialioii from the recol- 
lection that OUT sins have all of them respectively 
had their share in producing the fearful necessity of 
this great sacrifice ; — to teach us to look with com- 
miseration upon the infirmities of others, from the 
recollection we ourselves are common crij&inals 
together with them in the sight of out Maker ; — ^to 
impress us with a solemn conviction of the duty of 
extending to the ofiences committed against our owp 
persons that mercy which we so anxiously implore at 
the liands of the Almightjr ; — and to fill us with (he 
warmest sentiments of gratitude for Uie impemi^ of 
the Divine goodness displayed^in sp reiharkaUo a 
manner, as tlus article of our heliff which we are in 
the daily habit of hearing vilified and mUrepresented. 
Let it be observed, moreover, that vfc may ^appeal 
also to one of the most universal and nicit||| deep 
rooted moral instincts of human nature in confirma- 
tion of the same doctrine. The general prevalence 
even of the grossest abuse of a principle »is justly 
considered by the 8oui||leBt philosophers as chtifintb^ 
tory of the existence and of the reasonableness of the 
principle itself. Now the mortifientions of asceticism, 
which have formed so lar^ a .proportion of ahijost 
every modification of religion in alf' ages, firom the 
human aacaifioes of the idolatrous Cana^tes, and the 

9 
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self-inflictions of the FaldPi and Brahmins of the 
East, to the' purgatorial fires of the Platonists and of 
the Church of Rome, are all pregnant with proof 
that4die theory of on expiation for sin, under some 
modiflcation dr other, is natural to the mind of man. 
Once admit that any tendency of the heart and 
understanding it neitrly ccHOXtemive with the whole 
kuntil race, and we may safely lay it doWn as a 
general rule, that a theory which asserts the reality of 
the principle as a legitimate law of Providence, and 
irhioh only limits the abuse to which, from the weak- 
ness of our intellect, it wer<|^thcrwise prone, is much 
more likely to bo the true one than that which would 
explain it away cJtogether. Thus, the very abomi- 
nations of idolatry, as it is found among the most 
savage tribes, afford a strong conflrmation of the 
assertion that religion is natural to the human rea- 
son ; and the flintastic terrors of superstition are only 
a pervj^Tsion of the great truth, that there is a retri- 
butive Being, who will one day judge the world in 
righteousness. Why, then, may we not take a lesson 
from the pei^acious principle of monkery^ itself, 

' Nothing more strongly marks^the Insdnctiro pertinacity 
with which the human mind clings to the theory of the expia- 
tion of sin by the means of corporeal inaictions than the fact 
thavsthe Ohurch of Rome, even while acknowledging the all- 
suAcient sacriAce of Christ, has thought At to assert as equally 
necessary articles of belief the doctrine of pmgatory and that 
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which assumes that monJ^guilt can be completely 
cancelled only by suffering in some shape or other, 

/ 1 

of ucedc mortificadcyM* The thllowing melancholy an^i^ote, 
related by HueC, the aecompUahSd Bishop of A^anches, respect- 
ing one of his own 'sisters, affords a singular illustration of the 
strength of this feeling, and the fHghtjful absurdity and misery 
to which it may lead Whenf hdsdirected Its legKimate 

object :Hj|Ce 6it-*ia ^aa'-yiionastSm de Sainte Croix) qW cette 
jeune Slle renon^t au monde, se consacra if Dieu, et Ait si 
p^nctr^ de son amour, que pour se rendre plus agrdable k ses 
yeuz, s*abandonnant bien plus k son zkle qu*aux coaseils.^^ ses 
directeun, ellccherclia des mortlAcationsnouvcIles; les pra!liqu£l 
ordinaires ne lui semblant pi^^emplir toute V ^tendue du d^sir 
t|u*eHe aroit de soutlHr pour Bleu ; sqphant d'ailleurs, que des 
Saints inspire de Bicu avoient pris quelquefois des routes 
dcartdes pour s*avancer dans les voles du del* Ayant oui dire 
qu’une extrlme soif dtoit une des plus grandes peines que la 
nature pAt supporter, ellc r^solut dc s'abstenir eiiAdrcment de 
boire. Pour gardcr le secret siir cct Strange desscin, elle ren- 
versoit adroitement sous la table du refectoir la portion 'de breu- 
vage qu'on lui avoit senrie. Cette conduite ne pouvoit pas allor 
loin, et la nature succomiia bientdt k une si terrible ^preuve t 
son temperament fut entierement ruine ; toutes^les parties dc 
son corps furent troubldes dans leurs fonctions, et sa peau fut si 
brAiee qu'elle devint nolre^t teebe comme un parcbeniin. Les 
mededns k qui ii isUutsvoirlecours, tie ^touvoient deviner la cause 
des etranges symptAmes qu’Us remarquoient, et ils ne la eonnurent 
que quand la malade Ait obiigde, par Tautorite de ses supeneurs, et 
par les devoirs de sa conscience, de ieur dicouvrir le niy|Mre. JHais 
elle le ddoouvrlt, lorsquc le mal ^toitsans reiDdde,et peude jours 
avant sa mort. Ce fut alors qu'en rendant compte de sa conduite 
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and admit that it is rigft jypi its theory, though it is 
mischievpus^ wijpng in its application ? If we will 
not be cont^t wi^^out the Vhy and the wherefore in 
any sof our religious opinions, it not the doctrine 
of CbriWs atonement only"^ w|^ch be erased from 

our r^le of faith ; but ^e^ all^clc of our belief, not 
exceftlhig^^osa^f^^tuTal^rj^^ itself, will sne- 
dtti^i^y ^^sajJpear, tillnh^'^ll^^ superiicj||i of our 
moral character will, eventually, become one entire 
blank. The more, then, we examine tliis first and 
maiir:.^ropo8ition of Christianity, the more deeply 
shall we find its roots to be fixed, not merely in the 
obvious phraseology of th^ sacred writings, and in 
tlie general consistency of revelation with itself, but 
in the wants, and tendencies, and instinctive aspira- 
tions of our whole spiritual constitution. We find it 
to be accordant with our nature in its present posi- 
tion, and the inference is inevitable, that it forms an 

et dc SC8 mortificationH, die dit qu’un jQur dans la cruelle alteration 
qu’elle sentoit, voyant tin porceau se vaaWer dans la boue,etava]er 
i pleinc gorge i'eau meiee avec la lange, die lui portolt envie, et 
souhaitoit de pouvoir prendre part A cette boiasoo. Dieu avoU 
doui cette 8ais|Bfllle de rares talen«.^^£lle avoit un esprit trass- 
Cendant, &c/' Ought we^o|^.jto cAtish with rcspi^ct and gra- 
titude a doctrine of our faith which gives to these powerful and 
natural feelings their propel^ and erects into the sub- 

llmest fervor of a grateful and humble heart prin- 

ciples whi^, under the operation of an ill-regulated Judgment, 
would lead only to misery and degradation 7 
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integral portion of the lu&ngenients of Providence, 
however inadequate our understi^ding may be to 
discover why^ nneh ilas the peculiar mode'by which 
OUT Creator thought ht to work out the ev^tuol 
happiness of hU%eat^li. » 

Finally, it may be observed that this fundapientol 
dogma of the Chlieti^ dispenpat^ exactly* tallies 
and hu|pnonizo8 reacUai^''havi||g con- 

stituted the first recorded event of ^revealed reli- 
gion in the Old Testament : namely, the^orruption 
of the whole humaO rtico by tlic sin 'of Adam. If 
there is any tiling repugnant to our moral notions in 
the idea of the communication of bin from one indi- 
vklual to many, and such must be admitted to be the 
first impression conveyed by a hasty glance upon 
this mysterious topic, it at least affords some solution 
of our perplexity if we are bound, also, by the self- 
same authority, to admit that a parallel course of 
mangement which permitted the introduction of the 
disease, contrived by an exactly similtir process to 
accomplish the cure. If we grant the truth of the 
^former of these recorded events, it seems impossible 
to withhold our assent as to the reality^ of the latter. 
And such is the vi^ tAm of the subject by St. 
Paul in his Epistle to thejUNnans, where he cogently 
aiguei that if the methods of the Divine gi^ymment 
eould allow sin and death to apread over Ilie whole 
human race through the disobedience ci one, much 
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more may we be aratixed th&t it cannot be incompatible 
with the dispensations of the merciful Father of the 
human race to permit a co-exteAive system of recon- 
ciliation to be communicated to mankind through the 
imputed righteousneas of one. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Qf tke pwinitg ChfiH, 

The doctrine of the. divinity c>f our blessed Saviour 
appears naturally, even were the Express iifhrmatory 
declarations of Scripture out of tlie to grow 

out of that of his ss^^hetory atoncroeitt for the sins 
of mankind. Wi^out presuming to speculate lafgd^ 
upon the internal probability of these transcendental 
problems, we may, perhaps, with all humility, venture 
to observe thus much ; that granting the reality of 
that expiatory sacrifice, there would seem to be some- 
thing less inconsistent with our first natural impres- 
sions, in the idea of the Deity himself submitting, 
from a principle of meiey, to pay a penalty for fhe 
sins of mankind ii^ his own person, than in that of 
his subjecting one of his own innocent creatures to 
punishment for the sake of other creatures confessedly 
guilty. It also seeuif difficult to imaguic that the 
expiation Hhbrded by any finite being could be so 
extensive in its <^ecta as llkat of Christ is stated by 
revelation to be. Aiguments, indeed, of 0$|p|$i»crip- 
tion ill become the spirit of diffidence wim' vrhfeh it 
behoves creatures like ourselves to approadi . to the 
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cuntcmplation of tbe writings of infinity. Tlicy are, 
therefore, adduced iii this place^olely and merely for 
the pur|>ose, not of tjirowing Ui^t upon what is con- 
fessedly inexplicable, but of ntming the conflicting 
assertions of those, ^'ho, buildii^ their arguments 
upon the presuiitljd conclusions of tbcir*own intellect, 
ha\e assailed the doctrine of Christ’s divinity as too 
palpably improbable to be admitted by rational 
beings under the gAirantee fif any external testimony 
whatever. Ou^ wish is only to balance assumption 
against assumption, and to repel the self-complacent 
opiiiimf of the followers of Soeiniis, that, however the 
letter offecripture may be against them, its spirit and 
smmd reason are for them. Within these limits, and 
on this defensive principle cxclusi\ely, can these 
high topics afford matter for justifiable discussion. 
The real appeal of ei'cry mind, duly sensible of its 
oufTi weakness, must, after all, be to what it finds ex- 
ppttssly written *, and we haVe no hesitation in assert- 
ing, that we do find the doctrine now alluded to stated 
in holy writ, wftli a decision and clearness of expres- 
sion, which, if wc admit the authenticity of the vari- 
ous passages in which it occurs, is at once decisive of 
the fact in question. 



’CHAPTER XX. 

^ Sanefffk^tott by the HotguSpirii, 

, V 

M’hen Scripture inculcates the necessity of the sanc- 
tification of the human soul, by strcnf^thening aid 
of the Hol\ Spirit, it adds anotlier ^annonising and 
csoiisistent truth to the great and concurrent doctrine 
of Christ's atonement. It has already 1>ecn ol^rv^, 
that, although our Redc’cmer came to recqlRdlc God 
to man by annulling the penalties otherwise conse- 
quent upon the incTitable infirmities of our nature, it 
were to derive a blasjdicnioiis coijLclusion from that 
doctrine, were we to assert that its practical ciTeot 
could possibly be that of rc laxing ]>rospecti\e1y tW 
obligations of morality, or of rendering sin less offim- 
sive to the Divine nature than it luul pre\iously been. 
On the controT)', fiotliing, as we hate shoum, could 
more completely demonstrate* the imperative duty 
imposed upon us of pursuing all attainable holiness 
by every possible means, than the tremendous coat 
which revelation teaches us has almady been incurred 
in consequence of bian’s past di8abedion4|b% Rightly 
considered, then, the satisfaction afTordM^ in- 
flexible principle of moral retribution, by dio 4 ||patory 
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merits of Christy is one solenin obligation the more to 
a course undeviating obedience* But if the cor- 
liuption of the human heart eolitumes after the pro* 
mulgation of the Gosj^ covenant predsaly what it was 
l>cfore that important «poch, the sttbaSquent history of 
mankind would p^hably be little more ^han that of a 
repetition of the same, follies and crimes which have 
already spread such extensive devastation over the 
works of the CreaAr. The same causes would na« 
tiirally produce the same effects ; and* therefore, 
whatever might be believed of the fiiture destination 
of man in another lift, as a consequence of the dis- 
arming ql^ the Divine justice, his moral character in 
this world would seem to derive little apparent benefit 
from the institution of a pur^ co<^ of morality than 
that wliich he has already so audaciously violated. 
Now the provision which Scripture assures us ha«, 
through the medium of the Gospel dispensation, been 
made for us in this point, namely, with reference to 
die actual improvement of our spiritual nature hi this 
world, appearsmxactly calculated to meet this diffi* 
colty, The nearer any practical rule of lift ap- 
proaches ftie standard of perfeetiem, the gpreater 

will, of course, lie the degree of moral exertion and 
self-possession necessary Ibr the accomplidmient <ff 
the taskiri^ it^imposcs. The provisioiis mode ftr 
us bv reil^iell^on here again sKeieioarkaUQ for their ad« 
muabft pdi^talioa totlm Ixtliie 
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Old Testunenty and in the hooka the Levitical Mt 
more especially, we And little allH&n te niy othej^ 
mode of jiistiftcation than that^ ritual obiy^ances | 
and with regard to the aanctiiicatioii of the soul, in like 
manner the ita|iHHl strength of the human heart 
seems to be Mt mifipeqaently iq>pealcd to, as possess* 
ing, within itself, the means of obedience. In pro* 
portion, indeed, as the Jewish Scriptures dmw tow«^ 
their close, the principles which they inculcate gra- 
dually assumt^^ in all respects, a more evangelical 
character. Odier and better expiations tlian those 
prcscribi*(l by Moses begin to hn anticipated, and tte 
accompanying Christian doctrine, of the fsaistance 
afhirded to the active powers of man by the l>ivine 
grace, to he more^omi|pntly asserted. The full and 
complete development of this latter doctrine, however, 
like the former one of the atonement of Christ, is 
resetrerl for the Gospel dispensation to inculcate. 
When, accordingly, we tom from the Old to the New 
Testament, we there find the almost entire moral 
helplessness of our nature laid dow2^ from first to 
last, as a fundamental maxim. The reward of our 
obedience, and the means of our obedience, ure both 
described as the unbought gift of God. These are 
the two concurrent trutha upon which the whdie 
stmctuie of Christianity is built. " The ^st 
aetiems of which we are capable have oD ^ 
tain^.of sin, and, therefore, in all we do, we itaiid in 
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9l||pi»aii atonement lb make our imperfect actions ac- 
j||||ptablei||nfti ouFMaker:— the thoughts of our hearts 
Uta &r*g(^e from xigh^usness, and accordingly we 
cannot elevate them to spiritual things, we cannot ap- 
prehend nor love the new duties we are called upon to 
pcribim, but through the co-operating Divine assist- 
ance. It is thus that the ruling principle of the Gospel 
i«\he direct reverse of that which formed the basis 


of heathen, and in great measure of Jewish, virtue. 
The highest notions of moral cxccltence entertained 
by the philosojthcrs of Greece and Romo were those 
of human nature pandering with haughty self-com- 
placencc upon its own comparative refinement, and 
looking proudly down upon the herd of common beings 
still immersed in the follies^and ignorance. 

The virtue of the good man of thirOld Testament is 
not, indeed, of this ollensixcly proud character, yet 
even there we occasionally meet with an assumption 
of merit by individuals, which, how'ever accordant 
with tile then acknowledged standard of excellence, 
forms an unseemly contrast with the meek principles 
of the religion of Christ. Of this latter dispensation, 
uimiixed humility is the great, it may almost be said 
to be the only, rule of conduct. “ Bles^d are the 
poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven/* 
Such were the words with which our Redeemer 


opened his commission, and to the same purport was 
Ilia final parting valediction. It is manifest, then. 
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that any doim advanced by Mman beingSTan^l^ 
score of actual desert to the approlm^n 
and the joys of heaven are at complete vari^db wilE| 
the Christian system. The area of duty which is 
committed to the auperinteudence of each of us by the 
sublime code of evangelical morals is conicssedly larger 
than our scanty powers can occupy. In this state of 
original helplessness, accordingly, one resource only 
remains open to us: to throw ourselves, with all our 
iniinnities, upon the Divine help. To supplicate our 
Maker that lie will, in his mercy, enable us to do diat 
which from our own natural poviars we are unable to 
perform. This is what the dictates of plain reason 
would tell us is the proper course b> be pursuerl ; it is 
also what the Oospd cxf^cssly urges us to do, whilst, 
at tlie same time, u assures us, tJiat they who ask for 
tlic aid of God*s strengthening Spirit sliall never ask 
ill vain. It is tlius, tliat iii the spiritual world 
revealed to us by the Gospel, precisely os in the 
natural world, the farther ajid the closer we examine, 
the more palpably we bnd God to be oU in all. Our 
first glance at the works of the creation presents to us 
the idea of a series of efficient secondary canscs all 
woriiing by their own agency their respective results. 
As we advance farther we find the existence of those 
presumed causes inadequate to account fur the stu* 
peadouB results which we had attributed to them« and 
axe compelled to acknowledge the finger of the Ctenk>t 
s 
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maki directing principle. So likewise in the 
contemi>lation of the astounding problems of thcolog}*, 
ii» pretportion as our knowledge of the arrangements 
of Pn)videnec dilates, our sense of our own import- 
ance dw'iiuilf^s, till it shrinks actually into nothing. 
Ill every thing, in our seeming strength no less than 
in our weakness, we feel the necessity of the Divine 


support. 

Now, It is self-evident, that if by the natural 
pow ers of the uuderstauding wi* eould work our waj 
from the hrst and sim])lest up to the highest and 
most abstruse prinei|)les of religious morality, this 
coiiehision, which is precisely that of Ohristiauity, the 
discovery of tliis golden chain, which in all things 
eonneets man iudihsoliihly with his Maker, is what we 
should eventually arrive at. We\now, indeed, ex- 
jierimentally, that these truths arc placed too high 
for human attainment by the mere natund powers of 
the intellect, because we know' that their first disco- 
very was contemporaneous witli the promulgation of 
Christianity : hut still, looking buck upon them as 
matters of revelation, we cannot hut pei-ceive their 
entire consistency, and feel that they are the points 
where iutelloetual reseiurch ought in its happiest and 
most illuminated moments to terminate. It is then, 
assuiedly, no small proof of the intenial probability 
of the truth of the Christian system, that tlie maiii 
liKpipositions which it asserts are those to which the 
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highest moral research would lead ; and tliat Uu* 
helps which it pledges itself to supply arc exactly 
tliosc which our spiritual wants and nrcaknesscs would 
most earnestly demand. We cannot perform a per- 
fect and spotless ■ action if we would ; w»e, therefore, 
w'ant a Kedeemer: — we cannot detiudi our thoughts 
from the absorbing influence of w^orldly matters and 
fix them steadily upon heavenly objects by any 
natural power that we possess ; and we,^^ercforc, 
stand equally in need of assisting (Jrace, 

Both these objects the Gospel declares it to be its 
sp(*cial purpose to obtain for us. HoW far it has 
redeemed its Jiledge, with regard tj) the fonner, must 
ever in this life be a mere inatt<‘r of faith, building its 
conclusions upon ^‘bat we conceivi' to b(‘ the certainly 
of the Divine promises, (he reasf»nablc’iu‘ss of the 
object, and our urgent need of it. Hut of the latter, 
if founded in truth, wc ougfll to have experimental 
proof in tliis life ; bceause the gifts of the Spirit, if 
real, ought to have a perceptible influeucf* fui our 
conduct, and to place a visible and plain mark of 
distinction between those wdiom Scripture dc^signates 
as the children of this world, and those to wlmm it 
^ves the appcllation*of cliildrcn of light. Does, then, 
positive experience serve to confirm this undoubted 
doctrine of revelation ? Do we find that our fftoml 


nature undergoes a change for the better, in propor- 
tion as we approximate by friith towards the tennirof 
s 2 
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acceptance held forth to us by the Gospel covenant ? 
If it docs, then tliere ought to be a decided differ- 
ence not merely between the external actions, but 
more especially in the whole cast of mind and of 
sentiment of tlie one party and the other. Such, 
undoubtedly, ought to be, and such, there can be 
little doubt, is actually the case. At the same time 
it must be conceded, that the question does not admit 
of tliat clearness of proof of which it might at 
first sight be deemed capable. Natural morality, wc 
must recollect, forms an integral portion of Christianity 
itself; hut a man, we know, may admit the inferences 
and defer to the authority of tlie former, wdiilst he 
rejects the latter, lie may, therefore, be capable 
of performing actions which even to the most en- 
lightened Christian may appear externally good, and 
even with respect to tlieir iiitomal character may, in 
a certain sense, be adkiltted to be such ; tliat is to 
say, in such a degree at least as the inferior and 
defective motives from which tliey proceed may 
justify our applying to them that appellation. The 
pinrest Christian motives again (on which the cha- 
racter of our actions must totally depend) may not 
be, and in fact never are, always equally influentuil 
in the conduct of the same individual at all times ; 
whittt, also, they may not always, even when most 
sincere, be accompanied by an unerring judgment, or 
tUiet delicacy of tact which recommends our conduct 
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to the approbation of society. The most sincere 
servant of Christ may he i|piorant, timid, fearful, and 
superstitioUB : he may have to sustain internal strug- 
gles which can never reach the ^ye of the' external 
observer, and which if laid- open to the apprehension 
of others would only provoke a smile of pity or con- 
tempt. Moat assuredly it is not for the gross per- 
ceptions of worldly men to judge how much of what 
is substantially estimable and heroic,, jn tlie bc^st 
sense of the toroi, may be disguised in this homely 
and ropulsivc attire, and the due ap])rec]ation of 
which must be reserved for the equitable and infalli- 
ble tribunal of omniscience. Certain, at all events, 
it is, that whilst outward appeararihrs remain the 
.sa?ne, or oven whilst the scale of merit may sometimes 
appear to prcpondcraU* in fiivour of the loss decidedly 
religious character, the view' taken by our Maker, 
with whom the purity of thelieart is all in all, and 
the glitter of the intellect as nothing, may be directly 
the reverse of the world’s judgment. 

Still, however, though the mingling sliacles of 
character, and the unequal distribution of those gilts 
which recommend man to society, may render it often 
difficult, and sometimes impossible for us to re- 
cognise the express workings of the Christian spirit, 
as distinguished from those of the natural and strictly 
human pro^nsities, we may confidently appeal to the 
broad and palpable phenomena which distinguish 
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sincere followers of Christ from the mere men of this 
world, that the difference between them is not ipa- 
^iuary, but permanent and real. The whole moral 
value of ttaman actipns depedbing upon motives, and 
it being the great practical object of Christianity to 
supersede almost all those of our original nature, and 
to substitute in their room others of a^higher character, 
it is obvious that the responsible being in whom this 
change is .J^pught must, so far as his relative position 
witli respect to hi^ Maker is taken into considera- 
tion, he, in almost the Hte^ interpretation of the 
words, a new cipature. His intellectual vision w'ill 
be turned in a completely opposite direction from 
that of the peiAis wdiose sbindard of conduct is de- 
rivt^d solely from the perishable things of this life. 
The same objects, coiiseguently, as contemplated by 
them severally from diffcnjpt points of view', will 
appear to him and to th^i in extremely different 
[iroportions. Each of them reasoning accurately from 
their respective ])remises, will come to completely 
contrary exclusions, with ..respect to the intrinsic 
value and the comparative inhocence of their several 
])UTSuits. Sin, which to Uie coarse and hackneyed 
feelings of the worldly man appears « nccessaiy part 
of Ins nature, with which it is vain to straggle, and 
whidi he deems, afrer as below the dignity of 
Almighty wisdom to regard or to punish, is to the 
quick and susceptible touch of the spiritually-mindod 
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a pollution which can be purged away only by the 
most solemn expiation. recollects the fearful 

derangement which it has already occasioned in 
works of Providence, al|d the immense ran||pn which 
it has already cost ; and whilst lie feels his w^cakness 
and his continually recurring propensity to it, as 
coiidmially perseveres to pray for supj)ort against it. 
His failings, accordingly, w^hon they occur, for occur 
occasiouallv they will, become, lu a i^rtain sense, 
rather infirmities than sins. He IfememlJffs that they 
who arc born of (iod ^inmit no wilful sin wiiatever, 
and if a hasty display m petulances, a^jclfish or impure 
tiiought esai]ie for a moment from him, the* humilia- 
tion of his feelings and the inca^i^d energy wdth 
which he supplicates for a fa^sh portion (»f the Divine 
support, sufticieutly vouch for the h(*avenward j»ro- 
gress which he is^making. It is easy, no doubt, tx» 
turn all these nice perceptions Into ridicule, and to 
ask, even admitting their*^ reality, of w'hat a(lvnntngi> 
they are to ourselves pr to society. To the mere utili- 
tarian of this world, who conceives that the exclusive 
object of the stupendous scheme of the universe 
production of a few personal comforts, and who con- 
siders the soul as intended to cater for the bodyj and 
not the body as an instrument given to the soul for 
the exercise and dcvclop^nt of its noblest faculties, 
such an objection as the foregoing will appear de- 
cisive. But to the person whose mind is sufficiently 
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enlarged to take in all tlic known and all the probable 
circumsUdkea of our ^compound i^ature, such views 
appeor %ny thing rather than trifling or super- 
stitious. is true that h||nan life, When consi- 
dered under the most cncouragiDg aspect, presents us 
only with the A-i^ of a hardly contested and half- 
eanicd victory over tlie }>riiiciple of^jCorruption ; but, 
V then, this very imperfect success is in itself, if rightly 
C(Xi|ll4jLcre^i^ pledge afforded to iis by I'rovidence 
thal the "?H|RTietit of the CUiristian is not confined to 
what we sec of liim hero. If tliose moral exertions, 
t(» w hich the intcniul voice J^coiiscience most elo- 
quently responds, are un]>roductive of any substantial 
fruit in tliis wo||^, we can scareely want a stronger 
proof that what is so evidently an essential part of 
our nature must be dcstlgcd to hnd its due place and 
correspondent allotment in another. Scripture tells 
us thtfl this 4fe is a%tate of moral trial. It is quite 
impossible to imagine any combination of ciremn- 
s^iices bettor Calcidated for the promotion of that 
end, if^uchbe reaDy its object. Were Uiis world 
aljLin ^ might natu^flljf eiq)ec|^;,o^ our Maker 
tlim the faculties witlf which w^ are endued should 
be exactly adequate for tlie accomplishment of the 
work which it would then be our ^ole duty to per- 
. form. There would be a nicely balanced projiortian 
! observed between our appointed business and the 
machinery of our aUottA powers. But a spiritual 
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probadon, such as that which the Gospel scheme 
supposes, in ordej* to be comi^ote for the acconiplish- 
nieiit of the whole of its purpose, req[i£ffes that|fwe 
shoilld bo tlisked heyolHl our strlmgth^ with- 

out such a demand upon us the full and entire whole 
of what wc can really achieve coiiJd never be called 
into action. B^t this excess 6f trial, beyond gur 
natund means of perfommnee, almost presupposes^ 
in the case of a merciful and just 
verse, the existenct* of such external ffla^easional 
help as, whilst it woiiM secure to us the*',full benefit 
of the moral exercise, ^’ould at the ^ame time inter- 
fere at the proper season, and prevent that which ia 
intended as a benefit from becoming an injury; pro* 
cisely us a kind and intelligent parent, whilst he 
encourages his childrrfi to«the full exercise of their 
strength, assists them at the moment ^hen he sees 
that they really stand in need cS* his intcrfcrenec. 

The foregoing view of the question, then, may be 
simply stated thul^ *•— The ackno^le^ed object of our 
exislencre in tliis world that of il^igpiritua] pro- 

bationy and thl^ pftbatidn ^dng brought ipto |ldl 
action by the imposftion ojf'a task far excet^ling our 
natural powers of performance, the doctrines of jus- 
tification and of sanctification, the former by an 
external expiation for 6in| the latter by the commu- 
nication of spiritual aid, to^osc who earnest^ seek 
for it by prayer, for the completion of their appointed 
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task, appear to be necessary inferences from that pri- 
mary admission. God having, in his wisdom, endued 
us with very imperfect capabilities of obedience, calls 
us, noCv^llistanding, to regilatc our lives by an 
actually perfect rule of duty. The utmost which wc 
can do is, after allf to .fall far short of the standard at 
which we aim ; but we confidentl}^ believe, mean- 
|bwhi\e, that Uie Divine arm is stretched out to assist 
anil lead ua^ru'^ard ; and although the closing scene 
of our carwr is hid from our view, the inferences 
appears certain, that what is w'isely begun w*ill 
be us wisely ended. 7'he same admitted imperfection 
of our nature exposes us not only to tlio negative 
defect of failure, but also, as is too obvious, to the 
positive one of occasional sin : here, again, the same 
merciful Providence intcrirresi; and pays for us, under 
the stipulation of an express^ covenant, which we arc 
competent to accept or to decline, the price of those 
aberrations which, thougli referribl©, in great mea- 
sure, to our own depravity, may, in a certain degree, 
||>pear to fo^bw necessarily from the inherent cor- 
ruption of our minds. . Now it if evident that this, if 
rightly understood, is any thiu^ rather than what it 
his been asserted to he, an indolent system, encou- 
raging us to throw equally our moral exemons and 
the responsibility of our |^s upon our Maker. On 
the contrary, as we cannot, without the grossest im- 
piety, accede to the inference of the Antinomian, who. 
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on the plea of the infinite operation of Christ’s atone* 
meat, argues that ho may now oifhnd with impunity^ 
thus making the most stupendous proof of the dead- 
liness of sin an cucouilgement fbr its ren^Wed com* 
mission ; so we shall be reasoning as falsely and pro- 
fanely, ifw'o derive from the^^scripturnl doctrine of 
co-operating grace tiie inference, that we may safely 
suspend our own efh^rts, and trust for the iiccomjdisb- 
meiit of our task to the predominating 
influence of the Divine Spirit. Iler*indeed, we. 
tread upon the verge nice and interminable point 
of theological metaphysics, which it is safer to decline 
touching upon than to discuss. The question re- 
specting tl)e liberty of human actions is a practical 
one, which wc cannot mistake if we follow, to the 
best of our power, the instinctive guidHnct‘ of emr 
holiest impulses, however wo may he p<‘rplcxed 
whilst viewing it as a philosophic al problem. ITiat 
the ohvioUs purport of Scripture, with rehTonce to 
this mysterious topic, accoffls with our owai internal 
coitflciousness, and, whether we really ^re, or arc 
essentially free ageiffs, at all. events calls upon us to 
act os though we wAe such, cannot he doubted. In 
fact, the arguments generally alleged in support iff 
the docfl&e of necessity, though often advocated by 
sincerely pkms and amiable men, are all of them 
liable to the same objections which, at an early 
period of these observations, wc have stated to attach 
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to the plausible but unsubstantial theories of in- 
fidelity ; that is to4iiy, they turn away our attention 
from what we know experimentally of the arrange « 
meiits of Divine Providence, and rest their proofs 
upon d priori assumption only; a inode of discus- 
sion which, however plausible, it is scarcely necessary 
to remark, is almost always delusive and unsubstan- 
tial. 


Without, then, attempting to enter upon the ex- 
amination ol^the conflicting opinions respecting neces- 
sity and free-will, we will merely venture to obser>'e, 
tJiat if we will tiike into consideratsoi the moral 
purpose, which, so far as we can judge^-'iS^'-the 
general context of revelation, it is the object bt the 
operation of Divine grace to accomplish upon the 
human heart, we cannot but suppose that llie degree 
of spiritual aid which it afhmls will necessarily be 
such as would be compatible, in all with the 

lull liberty of human actions : in otWr w’ords, It wHl 
be a co-operating and (||ncuiTcnt help, not a pre- 


^Ipniinating and overpowering influence. We dd 3 
pretend to shut our eyes to the apparent force of 


Directions which may be fdleged on the opposite side. 


V. we. know, conddenUy urged by the advocates of 
necessity^ that, as it is derogatory to thftji|^4ttiitted 
.attribfftkes ef dhe Deity, that his interlitt^^ with 
human actions should lie supposed capi^le of being 
resisted by finite beings like ourselves, ihe admission 
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of the reality of such intcifereuce is necessarily clc** 
stnictive of the doctrine of man*# irce agency. Plau- 
sible as this objection is, if considered as an abstract 
proposition, we conceive that it stands in need of no 
other refutation than that of u practical appeal to 
every circumstance and phenomenon of the creation 
which surrounds us. The argument upon which it 
rests is, in fact, notliin^ more than an assumption of 
tlie principle that all the w orks of infinity are neces- 
sarily themselves intlniie; a suppositilh which, if 
true, w'ould be a virtual denial of the liberty of the 
Divine Being liimself, as it Is also obviously incom- 
patible witli the fact of the existence of the graduated 
scale of subordinate crcatures, which w'o recognize in 
every direction, through the works of Providence. 
God,<we know, has distributed tlieir several faculties 


to tlie difierent races of animals precisely in the pro- 
portion in which they are wanl^^l defence 

and 8up|)OTt, subjecting each several gift to its pecu- 


liar modification, and wjtiyjolding those wdiich are 
unnecessary. Why, then, if the limiUition of 1^ 
own ^mnipolenee- i*’ most prominent ph? 


nomena which ehouacterize his creation, ifiusE, we 
■ . ■ ^ ^ w 

necessary assume that the gift of his assisting grai^ 

the a d l M i^edged object of which is to render man 

capabla^jjH righteousness, can, in fiict,4>e im- 

parted i|j:|||j|Loverwhelniing proportiojis ^nnly as, by 

deatroyii^ agency wMcb is the very basn 
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of Thotaiity, Mould render aH real righteousness iin<* 
possible ? It is absurd, -we are told, to imagine that 
man can co-operate with liis Maker in tlie production 
of any given purpose* We own that we do not sec 
this absurdity, prided there is no implied impossi- 
bility in the idea that it may have been the will of 
our C’rentoT to endow us with the faculty of free 
agency. It is true, indeed, that that very fticiilty 
itself must, under every view of the subject, be ad- 
mittt‘d to depend upon flic Divine permission for its 
eontiiuiance ; but Uiis admission Retracts notliing 
fnjm the siilislaiitial reality of the gift, when once 
eunimunicated. I'o deny that the ^Almighty can 
annex liberty of will and action to his creatures, is in 
fact subjt'cling him to tlic same shackles of necessity 
which MX’ are striving to impose upon ourselves; 
il’, on the f»ther hand. Me admit that he can do so, tlie 
self-same inference M hich establishes the fact of his 

If 

onmipatence and moral attributes is ecjually 8uh- 
stantiative of our om ii relative dependence upon him 
accountable beings. That the control of our 
rnTtions is in some degree, at least, |)laccd witliin our 
OM'ii '|>oM’er, our instinctjve apprehensions and belief, 
TOtli otherwise inexplicable phenomena of an 
s^plauding or reproving conscience, we repeat, unite 
M'ith the M'holc tenor of Scripture in uiiifimiy as- 
^rting* To such cogency of proof on the cme side, 
it would seem perfectly nugatory to oppose a mere 
9 
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nietapbysioal and equivocal axiom on tiie other; and 
yet it is on this single substratum tliat a systeid of 
theology has been erected, subversive, as at first siglit 
it would appear, of almost all tlie great principles of 
Christianity, and which probiibl}^%M fiuled of pro- 
ducing very extensive cvQ only fnjm the fact that its 
advocates have £re6(uently counteracted by the cx- 
oinplaiy^ holiness of their lives the pernicious tend- 
ency of their doctriiuis. It is puhiftil to speak in tliesi* 
terms of disparagement ^>f tile tenets of k large body 
of (’hristiaiis ^ose mistakes, for such we believe 
tlieni to he, are^af jUI events frequently accompanied 
by so much wdiiiitli and rectitude of principle, lind 
are the result of an exaggerated statement, the conse- 
quence of a deep eonseientioua imj)ression, of a most 
moment<»us tnith, rather than of any unworthy 
motive. As a syNteiu of belit'f, however, we euiinut, 
and ought nut, to^^onccul our opinion that it is not 
accordant with wliat we read in Scripture, and what 
•)ur instinctive moral sense, that witness of God 


within our own hearts, would inculcate. At t^^ 
siinie time we readily admit, that if erroneous, it is far 
Jess so tlian^hat opposite extreme which, by aftempt- 
ing to ckvate unduly the moral faculties 
would tcacii Inm to look for salvation to the merit m 


Ills oiwn works, and to disclaim that r^ance upon 
the Divine aid which can alone expiate infirmiti 
ties, and conduct os to c^tual holiness. 
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Of thf practical Tendency of-$tc Moraluyjf the Gospelj and of the 
eattr^dinary G^U rf th^ioly Sptrti, 

If tlicn tho prcc-eding remarks are correct, the 
Christiati covenai^t is, of all tlic schemes of tkeulog\ 
and ethics vhich Imve ever been to the ap- 

prehension of mankind, tluit which tenf|is to elcvalt our 
nature the most, and to promote most largely a course 
of pure and energetic action in its followers, whilst at 
the some time, by a si|i|^iilarly unifonn and pervading 
analog}', it harmonizes with all that the*best human 
philosophy can infer respecting the presumed arrange- 
ments of Providence, By dho^||mb8titution of a 
vici^ottB atonement for siii, it may seem calculated 
at tb0 first glance to encourage laxity of morals, and 
lyr the necessity of exte^al OfiiTitual aid which it 
merts, it mi^ a})pcar to have a tendency to paralyse 
our own^ personal efforts, but, in propoftion as we 
exaxrSIke it more and more nearly, thcA^objoctions 
not only entirely disappear, but its im practical 
tendency api^ars tb be directly the reverse of what 
ffe might Mtve hastily supposed. Whilst referring 
all things to the free grace, and mercy, and purity of 
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. Goil, it p^otcs, to a perfectly uncifiampled 

under adij^ other nibdificatmn of l)clicf, liolmens of 
heart and action in men.^ Fervent, Q^acticol nghte- 
ousiiess ; rigfiteouaness which reverential sl^r- 

vice of our Maker. is perfeddy a|iil||(^. with those 
fitelinga of kindling reqi^d "of ud toward onr 
neighbour; rig^teotRiesa,,whic)^, fr^ a deep con- * 
viction of humility and gratitude, looks firmly and 
fhccrfully and submissively^ to the protection of a 
\vis(‘ and bounteous Providence, hoping aij things, 
tMidifring all tmns, and! believing all things, is its 
groat ainvand ^ject. Wlum that object it obtained 
(and compU^tely obtained it is not until the groat^ 
twin doetrines of jus^fication and sanctification, as^ 
revealed by Scriptur«, have heteomc part and parcel 
of our habitiial impressions and given a derided eha- 
raeter to our minds,) huntan nature may be truly said 
U> have arrived a!l||bh^^1ughost possible moral cita- 
tion of which in this world it is capable. The refiuj^ 
in cuts of science may'^a^ much to its external 
appearance in the inli^*ourse of society, as they magp 
add also to^hc utility dfid individual comfort •;!* Ihcsr * 
re4>cctive possessors. Hut on these points^ we 
are hssuie^sees not as man sees. Such accessory 
qiuilities are^ter all, whcrc^ihe main tendency of the 
mind' is right, rather a siipiTadditioii df incidental 
worldly advantage than indispensable eonstituents o^ 
•that class of blessings which it is our piimary duty Kj 


T 
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aflpire to. The first ^peal of ChriBtiBTf% is to our 
spiritixol and moral feeling, because in pr(^rtion as 
these are duly cultivated the faculties of the under- 
st^flinj^ acquire their relative degrt^c of usefulness, 
lliis subjection of merely intellectual to moral excel- 
lence, wliich is so offensive to the vanity of men 
* of this world as to account fof^ no small degree of 
tlic potuliince witli which they regard revelation, is 
tniceahle from first to last through the whole tenor 
of Scriptim*. 1'hat it iiuleed in right reason ought 
to bo so, is Ruificicntly obvious ; ^|||r should weTiavo 
deemed it necessary to make the reni||prk in this phice, 
did it not serve to account for w'hat at first sight 
seems pamdoxical in some portions of the sacred 
writings, with reference to the |>reternntural gills of 
the Holy Spirit alluded to in the books both of the 
Old and of the New* Testament. 

We are so apt lo Iw struck witfthe splendour, and 
consequent appt'jiraiice of partial favour in the sight 
of God, attaching to the ntitaculous powders of pro- 
phecy and lang\iagc distributed to individuals on 
peculiar and remarkable occasions, tliat^we feel dis- 
posed t#undervu]iio as inferior in importance fhose 
gra<H>s w'hicb, as instruments of salvatio^ are essen- 
tial, and have, therefore^ been made accessible to the 
whole Chifttian world. Hence it is that in every 
ptn'iod of religious tigitation since the first diffusion 
of Ohristianity, individuals have been found who,' 
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whether exited by fanatiohno^' vanity, or other less 
objectionable motives, but, assuredly, in coutradiotion 
t<» the prudential maxim quoted by our blessed 
Saviour himself, time we should abstain from ** tempt- 
ing die Lord our Ood,*' have laid claim to these ex- 
traordinary gifts, foi^etting that, after all, the entire 
submission of the Will, with which We defer to the 
providential arrangements of our Divine Master, is 
the best proof as w'cll of our favour aritlf him as of 
llic rectitude of our own hetuts. It is a salutary 
lesson, accordingly, which seems purposely to have 
been given to iv by Providence in order to comx't 
this jire vailing misapprehension, that what we usually 
styled the extniordinary operations of tlie Spirit 
appear to have beey occtisionally coufem^d under 
both the old' and new dispensations upon persons 
whose moral qmililications have been sometimes 
more than quostJoQable. Thus, in the Old Testa- 
ment we read of the ])rofligate and mercenary Balaam, 
the reprobate Saul, and the vacillating and apparently 
worldly-minded messenger of God*8 WTalh agtiinst the* 
altar of Bethel, as severally endowed with the gift of 
prophecy : and in tlic New Testament, W hiok no 
further than the case of the litigious members of the 
(^mnthian" Church addressed by St. Paul, we find 
there the instance of a far from exeruirlary set of 
members of the Christian community exercising the 
miraculous faculty of languages, which they seem 
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undoubtedly to have possessed, for no better purpose 
than that of personal ostentation and mutual rivalry. 
It is clear from vhat we read of the nature of tht*8C 
pifts, from the comparatively short period in which 
they ^^erc allowed to continue, and their complete 
cessation in the later ages, that tlu’v had nothing to 
do with the essential 4|uali6cutions of the Christian 
character, hut ^\erc inteudi'd solely as instruments for 
afUxing the saiuliun of Divine* authority to the doe- 
trim's then ineulouted, or forlhf? production of some 
other .s|Keific occasional purjKJse. Such, accordingly, 
is St. Paul’s judgment respecting them. “ Tongues,” 
he observes, ** are for a sign, not to them that believe, 
but to them that believe not.” They were, therefore, 
with the other miraculous powers, well adapted for 
the peculiar condition of an infant Church, which had 
by its own intrinsic energy to break its way through 
the strong resistance of jwejudice and existing insti- 
tutions. Rut, assuredly, they tire not suiteil for the 
general well-being of human nature under other leas 
eritic.'d circumstances. As marks of God’s peculiar 
favour to this or that person, it is evident that they 
could not long he enjoyed without produ&ig a de- 
moralising elt’ect upon the character of their possessor 
by the spiritual vanity which they ore so obviously 
calculated . to promote. Consequently, in every 
instance in which we read of them, they appear never 
to have been capable of being exercised in any uni- 
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form or pcniiancnt degrro ; never, in fact, in such a 
proportion as to place the partii's enjoying them, not 
even tin; foremost and ludiest men undiT both dis- 
pensations, al>ove the pn^ssure of incidental cahiniity, 
or the operation of natural causes. That they did 
really exist under botli the early Jewish and the early 
Christian covenants is most e'ertain, not only from 
the contt‘mporary and unanswerable reconla which 
have he('n transmitted to our times, hut also from 
the lingering belief ill the eon tinned possession of 
those gifts which, as wo learn from the writings of 
(heeiirly Kathcirs of the Church, prevaih^l even in ihcdr 
days, ami which disappeared only after a long m'ga- 
tivc experience had taught mankind no longer to cal- 
culate upon such special interpositiems. 'J’he cir- 
cumstance of their having been thus withdrawn is of 
itself suflicieiil to convince us that vre have no reason 
to regret their loss. As gratuitous marks of Clod's 
special favour and acceptance of persons, they would 
be iw'rnicious to the receiver, and contradictory to the 
impartial tenor of the Gospel covenant; even as proofs 
of the trujh of the doctrines for w^hich they vouch, 
they would in our times be ineiRcacious, Hince at a 
period when no really newr communication of the 
Divine Will can be or ought to he exjK*cted, the 
fact of their being laid claim to by this or that indi- 
vidual would more naturally justify a suspicion of 
fanaticism or imposture on bis part, than of his real 
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and authoritative mission. That man was not in- 
tended for the exercise of powers of this intoxicating 
quality is evident from the fact that the possession of 
it has, since the period of the apostolical age, been 
asserted, for occasional and obviously inferior pur- 
poses, only by persons of very exciu-ablc minds, or 
the professed leaders of a party, wliilst they have been 
disclaimed successively by those foremost lights and 
luminaries, the lomssuming sanctity of whose lives has 
reflected the jmrest splendour ^lon the records of the 
Christian C-hurch. We can, in fact, imagine no pos- 
sible gifts of Providence which would operate so fatally 
;is that now alluded to, upon that humble and con- 
fiding faith Which is the best possession of a Christ- 
ian whilst on earth : that faith wliich ** sees not, and 
yet has believed whicli ho|H's almost against hope, 
and remains unshaken in ittf finn reliance upon the 
mercies of the Almighty, under the infliction of the 
heaviest personal calamities, or the most overwhelm- 
ing causes of mental depression : and which, amid 
tlie immoveable uniformity of tlic works of nature 
and the seduction of physical causes, cah 4^ Hx its 
eye upon those remote but in^risbldilc tniths, the 
real value of which those only can duly appreciate, 
who, by the blessed aid of the Divine Spirit, have 
overcome the world. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

RerapUuiaiittn of somr of the foregoing Oh:tvrvaiions~—Thr scrip- 
tural Doctrine of the Divinity of the Holy SfUriL 

The doclrihcs of Christianity, tht’ii, cliirer from th<' 
conclusions of more ^lattiral religion in its host and 
purest form, in the fact that they occupy a more ex- 
tensive range in their explanation of the mysteries of 
GckI’s moral govexiiment than can bo attempted by 
our unassisted reason ; and that whilst^ the latter is 
obliged to stop short in the midst of its inquiries, In 
consequence of the iiccumuhiling perplexiticis and 
seeming anomalies which crowd in upon it from everj 
quarter, the former, by the adoption of the two grt‘at 
collateral truths of the atonement and of as.sisling 
grace, is enabled to advance a sUq> further, and U» 
reconcile, so far as our limited understanding such 
high topics can be reconciled, the strange phenomena 
of humalRiatuie wiftt the unsullied attributes of the 
Almighty. That these tw'o momentous positions are 
not gratuitous and superstitious supcTadditions to the 
religion of nature^ but, on the contrary, that tlic ex- 
clusion of them woul<l render every reasonable view 
of religion incomplete, because irrelevant to our ac- 
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knowledged spiritual wants, must, wc conceive, be 
evident to all tliose wlio will take the trouble of con- 
sidering this intricate question in all its bearings. 
It is true, indeed, that the force of the conclusion will 
be felt only by such persons as have impartially ex- 
plored their way, step by step, through the several 
stages of previtius in(]iiir\\ To a mere careless ob- 
server, wo readily admit that ])ure and iinmixed 
Deism may, at first glance, aj)pear quite Sufficient to 
answer all tlie [)Urj)oses wliich rv large portiem of even 
tlu^ edu<‘ated classes of mankind arc disposed to re- 
quire- from their relighm. But still it is only the 
careless observer who will be thus satisfied, because 
he alone is^ionuit of the inexplicable difficulties 
w'liich surround natural religion, considered as a 
coinplele system in itself, and >vhen unaidc'd by re- 
velation. It is inipossilde to take a comprehensive* 
view' around us, without coming to the conviction 
that an arrangement, far more complex tlian the 
simple principles aflbrdcd by the light of nature, is 
absolutely nccessar>' for meeting all the consequences 
which such an inquiry suggests. It is a^rdingly, 
on this account, we conceive, that probabW nrit one 
single instance can be quoted of^ really painstaking 
inquirer into the truths of Chxiatisnity ha\*ing closed 
his studies with a mind unconAin^cd by the force of 
tlie evidence on which they rest. The farther men 
proceed in su^ an investigation, the more are they 
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struck by the discovery of coincidences, whitdi com- 
pletely escape the notice of the less attentive observer. 
As they trace, link by link, the chain of inferences, 
one fact leads to, and iin])lies the existence an- 
other ; the detection of an inveterate moral disease 
within themselves, of which they were not previously 
aware, necessiirily suggests a scdii itudc iifttT its ciu-e ; 
and thus the inenieaey of the simple expedients 
which ihef once deemed suificieiit for the purpose 
becoint'S more pal|>ably evident, in ptop<»rtion as they 
are more i|ecj»ly impressed with a conviction of tTieir 
danger. Human reason, accordingly, as she ad- 
vances w'ith conscience for her guide, through the 
lengthening series of ctiiinected consefuences, gra- 
dually approxunates to, though undouhUHlly she 
could never origiiially discover, by her own light, 
those vary results w'hich revelation ho broadly an- 
nounces. She travels in the right direction, hut the 
barrier which interrupts her course*, and obstructs her 
view forward to more remote trutlis, is removcnhle 
by inspiration only. It is true that new and unfore- 
seen difficulties continue to present themselves, during 
the entim course ofli^r progress, but as a rom{>en8a- 
tion, those more early ones, which originally appcareil 
to her as perfectly insuperable, satisiactorily adjust 
themselves, and by the new position which they 
occupy, cease, as formrrl^s to startle by tlieir seeming 
anomaly. It is, however, as has been already re- 
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marked, the necessary character of all experimental 
induction, to remove one source of embarrassment 
only by the substitution of another, leaving always a 
residue of mystery as perplexing to our apprehension 
as that which first stimulated our inquiry. And this 
must more particularly be the case in theological pur- 
suits than in any other branch of science, ITie real 
proof that wc have made an actual progress is, not 
that no difHeiilty lies before us, but that fliose which 
we have already passed are thus far explained, and, 
being exphuned, cohere, by a natural accordance, the 
one with the other. Thus it is in the instance now 
under discussion. Nothing, surely, can be more 
satisfactory, os a practical vindication of the mercy 
and wisdom of our Milker, in placing us in our pre- 
sent singular position in tins life, than the certainty 
of the great trutlis connected with the process of our 
redemption. So completely do they appear to solve 
the most prominent enigmas which present themselves 
at the very threshold of inquiry, and to ratify the 
most reasonable postulates of natural religion, that 
they may be said to carry thcii; own proofs sjong with 
tliem. Still, however, we must recollect, that wc 
' liave no right or authority to avail ourselves retro- 

S 'vely of the solution afforded to the difficulties 
ural theology by the revealed facts of Scripture, 
and to decline, at the same time, to admit prospec- 
tively the legitimate inferences from those fucts, be 
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their cliaractor what they may. It is the besetting 
error of all loose reasoners and half-fbrmed believers 
in the doctrines of Christianity, to forget that the sys- 
tem of revelation is a consistent and entire wl^le, 
and must be accepted by us as such. We make this 
remark on the present occasion* for the purpos(^ of 
obsei^dng, that if we once admit the dogmas of jus- 
tification and sanctification as the two fundamental 
positions of the Gosi>cl covenant, we are bound not 
to stop at this point, but to advance forward to the 
strictly inferential but less obvious truths inseparably 
connected 'with tl\em. Thus the doctrine of the 
divinity of Christ, as has been already shown, would 
appear to follow from the conclusions of reason alone, 
independently of what wc find directly asserted by 
Scripture to the same effect, if wc assent to that of 
his infinite atonement for sin. In like ninnncr the* 
concurrent doctrine of assisting grace would lead us, 
by analogy, to the same inference respecting the 
divine and personal nature of the Holy Spirit, even 
were revelation silent on that subject: we cannot, 
therefore, be suqiriscd upon finding the express lan- 
guage of the inspired wTitings conveying the same 
impression. It is true, indeed, that wc cannot, with- 
out gross presumption, assert that these two infer- 
ences might actually have been arrived at by the 
natural powers of the understanding tracing the suc- 
cession of connected consequences : all we mean to 
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argue, tliorcfore, is, that when revelation has once 
announced thc^ as facts, we can see retrospectively 
suiticieiit grounds for admitting tlu*in as intrinsically 
probable. Thus far only we conceive that any rea- 
soning from internal probability can be legitimately 
cairried. On these high and transcendental questions 
all ii priori arguments, whether affirmative or nega- 
tiv'C, are obviously irrelevant, unh'ss made strictly 
.subservient to the written declarations of the inspired 
* word of Ood. l^oints which are confessedly above 
tlic reach of human reas«)n, wo should recollect, not 
only may not, but in strictness vaimot bo contrary to 
it. We possess no standard within our own minds 
by which to measure their tnith or falsehood, and 
thercf<»re as it is impossible, by mere argument, to 
prove their accordance with probability, it is equally 
so to demonstrate their discordance. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 


Of the Holif Trinity, 

If, however, we admit that the personality and divi- 
nity both of the Redeemer and of the Sanctifier of 
mankind are positively asserted by Scripture, and 
admit it we must, unless we would shut our eyes to 
the general tendency of revelation, and the obvious 
purport of common language, tlien the great (.Uiristiaii 
doctrine of the Trinity would appear to follow, not 
BO much in the form of an inferential conseejuence 
derivable from those premises, us in that of an iden- 
tical proposition. So fur from being an exerescenee 
unnecessarily superadded, by human invention, to 
tlie more simple scheme of Christianity, and ecpially 
rejougnant, as has been alleged, to sound n^asoii and 
tlie declarations of Holy Writ, tliis final and moment- 
ous truth ap2)ears, so far as wc may, with all due 
humility, venture to surmise, to suggest nodiing at 
all repugnant with the former, and to be explicitly 
established by the latter. It stands, in fact, as the 
crowning })oint in w'hicli all the converging parts of 
God’s revealed arrangements would seem to termi- 
nate, and which once removed, would cause the beau- 
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tiful symmetry of that dispensation which Providence 
had been, for the space of four thousand years, foster- 
ing and maturing, until the period of its final promul- 
gation, to fall of itself piece-meal into^ mass of un- 
connected propositions and of intricate contrivances, 
deprived of any definite end or object. Tl^ slightest 
glance at the heads of the foregoing arguments will 
show that this assertion is not lightly or hastily made. 
It is, we repeat, evidently impossible to deny the 
trutli of the Trinitarian doctrine, and to retain those 
of tlie atonement, and of sanctifying grace, as part 
siiid parcel of Christianity, because the admission of 
tlie two latter, by an obvious implication, involves 
the certainty of the former. Again, we cannot omit 
those two last-memtioncd doctrines from our system of 
faith, without at once reducing the whole Gosjwl dis- 
pensation to a mere code of morals, not only inef- 
fectual as a practical instrument of righteousness, but 
actually adding an accession of weight to our already 
overcharged load of responsibility. We cannot again 
take this very humble view of the character of the 
great final consummation of our Maker's direct in- 
tercourse with mankind, without perceiving how very 
unlike it is, if true, in point of simplicity and con- 
trivance to all the other acknowledged operations of 
Divine wisdoiA If such a theory os that of the 
L'nitarian he correct, then it is quite impossible to 
reconcile with what we know of the workings of the 

13 
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Almighty mind from tlie phenomena of tlic matoriol 
universe, the very elaborate and intricate scries of 
miracles, and predictions *whieh form tlic subject 
matter of tlic Old Testament, and the deviations 
from the ordinary course of nature which marked 
the promulgation of Uie new covenant. The whole 
system ofrevelation would, in tliat case, appear to be 
a tissue of wonders without an adequate, wc might 
idmost say without any, object. In tlic material 
creation it is never, so far as the rcsearcKes of pliilo- 
sophy extend, the apparently efficient caus(‘, Init the 
resulting effects wliich are diversified and intricate. 
From one single and often apparently trilling fact, 
tliat, for instance, of the obliquity of the earth's axis, 
the all-wise Contriver knciws howXio elicit the must 
important and multifarious consequences which branch 
out in o ery possible direction to the production of 
beauty and usefulness. Is there, then, any unsound- 
ness in the argument w'hich infers unity of design in 
all the works of an all-wise Author ? Is it reasonable 
to suppose that the arrangements of the self-same all- 
comprehending mind w'ould be found to be at variance 
witli one another t Tliat in one, the least valuable, 
portion of tlie universe, causes should be simple, and 
effects intricate ; in the other and most important, that 
causes should be intricate and effects sipplc ? The op- 
posite assumption would surely seem the most proba- 
ble. Such, however, would be the conclusion to which 
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Unitarianism^ would lead ua. If, then, the course of 
God’s spiritual ]^>vision for our eternal welfare has 
been miirked, as it assurldly has been, with a super- 
abundant proportion of preparatory “contrivance, the 
inference, from analogy, appears obvious, that tlie 


result will be found to be in momentous |jQportance 
proportionate to the beginning ; and that a systent, P 


the foundation of which has been laid in an almost 


unbroken continuity of miracles, cannot finally ter- 
minate in w'liat might have been accomplished by 
human means, without the aid of miracle, namely, 
the incuI(!ation of a mere code of etliical philosophy, 
liowcvcr, jjp'itself, admirable and perfect. Nothing, 
suredy, according to tliis view of the subject, can 
appear more iitdKonal that wdiat is called rational 
religion. To those who deny, altogether, the in^ 
spiration of Scripture, Unitariunism, aidi^d, as it still 
might be, the sjileiulid morality of the Bible, is 
undoubtedly capable of alfording a plausible, though 
unsubstantial, rule of life, wdiich as culeulated to please 
the eye and amuse the ear, and to supply the tongue 
with well-sounding maxims, may pass for real reli- 
gion with the wireless and languid votary of this 
world. But it is a perfect contradiction to advance 
one step frirthcr titan this point, and, admitting the 
infallibility a%the sacred writings, to attempt to 
explain away their most unequivocal declarations, 
solely because our natural understanding cannot keep 
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pace witl^ the wonders which they develop.'" Revela* 
tion professes to lead ua beyond ^e -barrieT which 
znajks the confines of htfman knowledge, and to ‘ 
place, as it the very throne and cfiulgcnce of 

the Divine Being almost within our view. Is this 
tlic niomcnt wdicn human reason 

« Ihils us, and when every k^ale and standard of mea- 
surement by which we may judge of the internal truth 
or falsehood of a proposition becomes innp])1icablc, 
w here we ought to stop and discuss how much of those 
hallowed oracles we shall rccc*ivc, and how much 
reject i On questions like these the entire submission 
of the understanding is assuredly the inai|||i()f a strong 
and not of an infirm mind. The anti-lVinitnriiin 


asserts the competency of human rtfoson to pronounce 
judgment upon even all the transcendental topics 
which form the subject-matter of revelation, and 
argues tliat no proposition wliich invoh^es a ])ositive 
contradiction of terms can possibly b^ true. The 
obvious answer to this argument is that of enquiring, 
liow he knows that the Trinitarian doctrine does involve 


the contradiction which he supposes. We know, ex- 
perimentally, that were our acquaintance ^ith the 
points of secular science less than it is, W'c should, 
without hesitation, pronounce many things to be 
incompatible and contradictory the t(|c to the other 
which are found to be reaBy congruous and co- 
existent. General assertions are easily got up, and 
u 
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always carry with them an imposing and philoso- 
phical air. But ^ Large proportion of the real order 
of nature is made uj) of exceptions to such general and 
comprehensive rules. Thus we often hear it urged, 
that the acknowledged unity of the Divine nature is 
manifestly irreconcileable with the Trinitarian doc- 
trine; individuality of jjorson and of consciousnesl^ 
being capable, as it is alleged, under no possible 
cireuinsUinees, r>f attnebing to a Being possessed of a 
complex mode oi existence. The objection, undoubt- 
edly, at first sight, appears forcible. And yet wo 
rej)ly, let tlic objector, before be proceeds to reason 
confidently upon the universality of his rule, refer 
to the fact, of his own complex constitution as an 
illustration of it. Man himself, wo assert, is in this 
rcsj)ect a ease in point. Compounded of body and 
soul, of two substances, which wv have tlic strongest 
reason for oousidering as essentially distinct in all 
their characteristics tlie one from the other, he still is 
actually and experimentally one single individual in 
the strictest meaning of the tenn. If, then, we are 
mot by so startling an exception to this seeming 
gencrc(jL, maxim at the very outset of our enquir>% 
surely we can hope little from the guidance of mere 
reason in the investigation of higher mysteries, where 
any thing likcf* experimental induction is manifestly 
out of the question. And yet, strange it is to say, 
that upon tliis single assumption, rendered untenable, 
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as it would seoin to bo, by llic most iiimiliar fact, imd 
so completely inapplicable when resorted to as a 
principle by wliich to judge of the nature of the in- 
coniprcheiisihle Creator of the universe, the hypo- 
thesis of (^iristian Uuitarianism rests almost entirely 
for its support, s<icrificing to an equivocal a priori 
<lictum the ^hole coiudstoncy of the theory, and the 
most direct assertions of the letter of revelation. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


On the practical tendency of the Christian virtue qf** Faith.'* 

We have now, tlion, taken a f^eneral and cnlargedf 
though a ha.«itv% view of tlie entire scheme of God's 
interposition for the salvation of mankind, as com- 
municated to us in the hooks of the old and new 
covoruants, and w have remarked one unifonn idea 
]iervading tlu; whole, which, though dt»veloped piece- 
meal, and at many distinct periods, clearly uimounces 
the superintending direction of an Almighty Contriver. 
The great scope and object of the whole appears to 
^hc the reconciling of the free agency and moral train- 
ing of the human soul witli the abstract principles of 
eternal justice and mercy, by a special arrangement 
w'ell calculated in this vrorld to call into action the 
highest quality of spiritual holiness of which our pre- 
sent nature is capable, and in a future state of exist- 
ence to avert the otherwise inevitable consequences 
of sin, and to purchase for those, who sincerely con- 
form to the conditions required of them, an eternal 
allotment of inconceivable felicity. In making thi.s 
survey, one remarkable circumstance has not fistiled 
to strike us; namely, how great a demand is made 
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upon our moral powers of obedience and self-restraint, 
by a system which, from the external aids both of 
sanctification and of expiation which it pledges itself 
to afford, would appear above all other modes of reli- 
gion calculated to encourage jiersonal indolence. I'his 
is one of the most singular features of revelation, and 
strongly illustrates the wisdom with which it has been 
contrived ; namely, that its jinictieiil operation is inva- 
riably found to steer clear of those defects to which, 
when viewed as a mere theory, it w ould seem obviously 
to lead. No doctrine appears at first sight more likely 
to suspemd the exertion of every active powTr witliiu 
us than that which inculcates that all our hest en- 
deavours are the special gift of an external agency, 
and that our only hopes of external salvation rest 
not upon our owm personal merits, hut upon a vicari- 
ous expiation wrought for us, without any (dfeetive 
assistance on our part. That such an hypothesis 
would tend in its operation to depress rather than to 
elevate the human character, seems, we confess, a 
natural and almost inevitable infiTeiice; and that 
such actually is its tendency has been not unfre- 
quently asserted by its enemies. And yet \ve find, 
experimentally, that notliing can be more remote 
irom the truth than such a condusion. We have 
reverted to these remarks, which have alr(;ady been 
advanced on a former occasion, for tlie sake of the 
illustration they afford with respect to the value and 
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character of the one great and prominent Christian 
virtue — faith. The instrument by which alone we 
arc assured that we can lay hold of the benefits prof- 
fered to o\ir acceptance by the Gospel Covenant is 
this" quality of faith ; and, in order that wc may lie 
under no misapprehension with respect to the full 
meaning of the term, we find it repeatedly described 
by Scripture as being not merely an implicit belief in 
the fact of Christ’s mission, but also a reposing con- 
fidence upon fiis atonement for sin, and an absolute 
denial and renunciation o4’ any merit whatever as 
attaching to our own actions. At the same time, it 
is an undeniable tnith, that the self-same Scriptures, 
which appear thus to detract from the merit of good 
works, are most j)eremptory and uncompromising in 
the tone in w'hich they demand them at our hands. 
Here is (‘very appearance of a direct contradiction ; 
and yet it is only one of those seeming contractions 
which, as if for the pttq)ose of humiliating human 
reason, are scattered, from time to time, through the 
inspired volume, but which, practically, are found to 
bo replete with profound wisdom. If accordingly we 
will take a retrospective glance at human history, and 
ask what single quality and affection of the mind of man 
has achieved more acts of real heroism, has more perse- 
veringly compassed sea and land in quest of works 
of charity, has more uniformly subdued the natural 
arrogance of the heart in the full tide of temporal 
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prosperity, or firmed it with the most exemplary tmd 
cheerful patience under the severest inflictions of ad- 
versity, we shall boldly answer, faith. There is, in 
fact, no imaginable sUite of mind, no circuihstance or 
condition of life, to which this foremost Christian p'rin- 
ciple is not calculated to extend a beneficial influence. 
Faith is the appointed means by which we are en- 
abled to avail ourselves of the benefits inUmdtrd to Ik? 
conveyed to mankind by the death of Christ ; and it 
is so for this suhsUuitial reason, becausbitis the prin- 
ciple by the ado})tion of which we can alone render 
ourselves like unto him by the lioliness and purity of 
our lives, by the unaflected humility of our obedience, 
and by the sublimity <»f our spiritual aspirations. 
Faith, far more than any other spiritual operation 
with which we are acquainted, extinguishes within us 
the corrupt appetites of the flesh, by approximating 
us to, and almost indentifying us with, our gre^at Ex- 
emplar and Pattern, 1 o ha^'^e faith in Christ, in the 
full ScriptUTfd sense, is obviously, not merely to be- 
lieve that he is, or that he came into the world, and 
continued in it for a definite period ; but it is the 
belief that be came to save sinners, when nt/ less a 
sacrifice could avert from them the Divine wrath ; it 
is our conviction of the extreme deadliness and abo- 
mination of sin which could render so vast an expia- 
tion necessary, with the consequent inference of the 
obligation of aiming at the highest stage of holiness 
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to 'i^hich our imperfect nature can attain, and of cul- 
tivating the deepest sentiments of gratitude to God, 
of distrust of ourselves, and*^of cliarity towards our 
fellow-crdUtures, who, having been involved in one 
common condemnation, are now, together with us, 
candidutcls for our Maker's unearned and gratuitous 
mercy. It is obvious, that nothing short of the high 
wrought feeling now described can deserve to “Be 
designated as that faith which the ^spel inculcates. 
To imagine that the same awful Being who submitted 
to pay the forfeiture of sin in his ovn\ person eould 
intend, by so doing, to sanction, and even encourage, 
the renewed commission of it ; that it is#cemly, or 
even possible, to know that we have received so vast 
a benefit, and y^t not to love the Benefactor ; that 
loving him with all befitting fervour, we could deli- 
berately wish to disobey his comhiands, and coun- 
teract his holy poiposes, or that such fcryow^tii J|pve 
can he consistent witli limited and desultory ejfi>Tts 
after righteousness, with cruelty, selfishness, and in-> 
solcnce towards others, or with an undue x>reference 
of temporal to spiritual objects, are all of them ma- 
nifest contradictions. “ If yc love me,” says our 
blessed Saviour, “ keep my commandments.” Faith 
then, so far from being a merely theoretical, is, in the 
strongest meaning of the term, a practical excellence. 
It is impossible substantially to possess it without 
the adoption of that new lile and that purity and it- 
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generation of the character which is the best proof of 
the accompanying grace of God's Holy Spirit, and 
which the Apostle so well describes when he hgiini- 
tively compares it to being dead with Ohnst unto 
sin, and raised again with him to a life of spiritual 
holiness ; and with reference to which happy 8*tate 
he asserts, that he who is of Christ sins not. 

^ Would men have early learned to distingUbh be- 
tween tile very ^issimilar ideas conveyed by the term 
faith when intended merely to designate belief in a 
purely historical fact, whicli is obviously compatible 
with a very low grade of devotional feeling, and by 
tlie same i|ard when expressing a conscientious adop- 
tion of all the momentous inferences above enu- 
merated, the f^se assumptions whicji have prevailed 
on both sides of this important question could never 
have thrown the stigma upon Christianity which, un- 
fortU93|^y» they have done. Rut the fact is, that 
nothing is so difficult in raligious discussion iis to 
keep the middle road. Tlie holiest truths ever lie 
in close contact with the most pernicious felsehoods, 
and it often requires no small nicety of moral disceih- 
raent to distinguish between them. Exaggerated 
statements, and the predilection for one part of a 
system, at the expense, and to the neglect of all the 
rest, are the bane of Christianity, as they have been 
the grand impediments in the way of man's advance- 
ment in all wholesome science whatever. It is the 
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rectitude of the heart which can alone direct the un- 
derstanding safely amid the many conflicting theories 
resulting from false ingenuity and partial ^iews of 
the spirit of revelation : and that rectitude can * be 
duly maintained only by keeping the devotional feel- 
ings warm, and our carnal imaginations cool and col- 
lected; by enlarged and cheering views of the ar- 
rangements of that great Being who, we are assurgd, 
would not tliiit any, the least of his creatures, should 
perish, accompanied with the most unfeigned humility 
with regard to our own personal merits ; and by a 
deep conviction, on the other hand, that not even the 
plenitude of Divine mercy itself can release us from 
that duty of purity and holiness which, even were all 
future rotributiou out of the questioi^ would neces- 
sarily attach to us as moral and intellectual beings. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


(tf Ecclesiastivul jluthority and Ordinanrex. 

lii the foregoing remarks wc have attemptcil to trace 
tlie gradual growth and develojuncnt pf the great 
scheme of revelation from its first imperfect com- 
mencement, as adapted to the wants of a compara- 
tively low graile of socicity, to that later j)eriod whim 
it at length shone fortli in full 8plerHh)iir, and, by its 
overpowering brilliancy, extinguished, as it were, all 
the weaker lights of human ethics, which the re- 
searches of the wisest men of antiquity bad set up 
for the '^idanec of mankind. We have also endea- 
voured to show that, ])crplexing some of the I’acts 
which it announces may be to our reason, and even 
startling as some of its doctrines may at first sight 
appear to our moral feelings, the practical operation 
of that revelation upon the human character is wlmt 
we cannot possibly appreciate too highly ; and that, 
under its auspicious influence, the soul of man is 
capable, even in this world, of attaining to a moral 
growth and elevation of which those who derive Uieir 
notions from other modifications of belief cannot form 
the slightest idea. Such then, we repeat, is Christ- 
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ianity in its essentials, both with respect to faith and 
practice 4 and such, had human nature been disposed, 
of its own accord, to choose the good and refuse the 
evil, would it probably been left to us by Providence 
in all its intrinsic simplicity, without those accom- 
panying enactments and institutions which, in strict- 
ness, are to be view^ed rather as necessary defensive 
accessories than as part and parcel of its original 
structure. Such, however, unfortunately, is the per- 
versity of our passions, that almost as much elaborate 
coiitrivjuice is necessary to enable us to enjoy the 
best gifts of Providence, without abusing or diverting 
them from their original puqiosc, as to purchase the 
original possession of them. It is not enough that 
God has filled this world with almost inexhaustible 
blessings, but it is also necessary tliat coercive human 
laws should regulate tlic mode of their fruition, should 
restrain fraud and rapine, and prevent our perverting 
them to our own injury, and to that of society in 
general. So is it also with the important concerns 
of religion. Were no mistaken view^s, the results of 
carnal passion, likely to bias our opinions ; did no 
hebetude of judgment continually interpose itself to 
prevent our taking in the entire conception and the 
exact proportions of the respective articles of our 
fiuth ; were there no such a thing as a captious in- 
genuity, which loves to overstate antagonist portions 
of doctrine, and no selfishness which shrinks from the 
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practice of every self-denying duty, then, indeed, the 
beautiful system of Christian morals might have stood 
unsupported by any external aid, and have been left 
to the awakened good feelings of mankind to attract 
their admiration and improve their practice. But 
these visionary dreams of perfection have nothing to 
do with the present very humble circumstances of our 
nature. The piue essentials of religion can be no 
more miiintaincd under the existing constitution of 
this world without the aid of discipline and an 
c'stablished ritual, than the political welfiire of society 
can remain flourishing without the awe and deference 
atUiching to the authority of the magistrate. We are 
perfectly conscious of the delicacy of the ground on 
which we are now treading. It is, w^e admit, an 
obvious tnith that no restraints upon our prersnmed 
natural liberty can be designatesi as really good in 
themselves, but only inasmuch as they enable us to 
enjoy blessings which w'ould bo otherwise inaccessi- 
ble. W\» admit, also, tlic encroaching nature of all 
human judgment when interfering with the questions 
of religion, and the necessity of maintaining a jealous 
caution that the word of Gf)d shall not he rendered of 
none effect by becoming intermingled w'ith the tra- 
ditions of moil. But it is certain, on the other hand, 
that even were the word of God silent on this im- 
portant question, the whole history of the last eighteen 
centuries would show that pure and unadulterated 
9 
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Christianity can really flourish only where the way- 
wardness and self-will of individual caprice is subjected 
to the restraints of wholesome and enlightened autho- 
rity. It is not indeed necessary, and it is far from 
our wish on this occasion, to dwell in any length upon 
the very delicate and mucli contested point respecting 
any peculiar forms of ecclesiastical govemineiit, how 
far and under what modification such systems existed 
in tlie primiti\e Church, and may be considered as 
imperative upon the consciences of succeeding gene- 
rations. In a dissertation, the express object of 
which is to promote unity of spiritual faith among 
all denominations of Christians, by pointing out the 
remarkable coluTcnce of the respective parts of re- 
velation one with the other, and their concurrence in 
promoting one grand and ultimate design, it cannot 
be expedient to exate the feelings of party jealousy 
by speaking invidiously on less essential topics, 
upon which we may charitably presume that an 
erroneous opinion may he maintained without a for- 
feiture of the frikdamentals of sound belief. , Re- 
specting, tiiercfore, and admiring as w'c do that form 
of discipUno more especially recognised in this countr}'', 
which w'e certainly conceive to approach as nearly to 
the apostolical model as the altered circumstances 
of mankind will admit, wc shall still content our- 
selves -with merely observing that even the most 
ardent champion of Christian liberty must confess, if 

13 
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lie. reason fairly, that a respectful deference to that 
system of authoxitative restraint, be it what it will, 
wliich is found praetically nccesstury for the discou- 
ragement of heit^cal innovation, is as strictly a point 
of conacientioua obli^tion as any <»ther case of obe- 
dience to the Divine Will. “ God is not the author of 
confusion, but of peace.** Spiritual as the eharactftr 
of Cliristian worship is, and encouraging, as it un- 
doubtedly does, the most direct intercourse between 
tlie human supplicant and the great object of his 
adoration, it is quite evident that so long as it is 
intended the l>encfit of mankind it will require to 
be fenced round with those precautionary outworks 
iigainst the encrofudiments of fanaticism, superstition, 
}md unauthorized human interpretation, wliich if 
allowed full liberty of action would shortly destroy 
its very essence. It is in vain that we deprecate tlie 
existence of ecclesiastical authority so far as its 
functions are soberly exercised in promoting tlie 
solemnity, decency, and evangelical purity of public 
worship, if the w^aywardness of hiiihan passion be 
such as to render that authority imperatively ;iecc8- 
sary. Our Blessed Saviour, himself, by the insti- 
tution of the two external rites of bfijitism and the 
Eucharist, and by the solemn delcgatioji of the 
ministerial functions to his chosen Apostles, clearly 
demonstrated that it was not the object of the Gospel 
dispensation to supersede entirely tlic use of ritual 
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observances, or the exeftisc of wholesome intetferenoe 
when called for by the way war^eaa nYif licentious 
opinion. In the 13th chapter of 'lifaih'^Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles; also, we find ^e rite of minis- 
terial ordination by the imposition of luuids sanctioned 
hy immediate inspiration. ** As they (the members 
of the Church 'hf Antioch) ministered to the Lord and 
fasted, the Holy Ghost said, * Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul, for the work ■whenmnto 1 have called them.’ 
Aitd when they had fasted Jind jirayed, and laid their 
hands on them, they sent them away : So they, being 
sent forth by die Holy Ghost, departed,” What 
proposition, it might hav<‘ been confidently asked, is 
more palpably sell-evident, than that the choice of 
the Holy Spirit would he a sufHeient authority and 
qualification for its ministers, without the iiiterven- 
.tion of human agenc}^ f Yet here that very Spirit is 
described as requiring that the communication of its 
gifts should be ratified by the del(‘gation of the ^siblc 
C’hurch. Again, we read in the same portion of 
Sacred Histor}’' ^|^t the assembled Church of Jerusa- 
lem thought fit to resolve, authoritatively, the then 
much agitated question respecting the expediency of 
circutneision, and to issue at the same time other 
rules for the spiritual dirt'ction of the new converts ; 
and wc learn, also, from the Apostolical Epistles that 
the various Churches scattered over Greece and Asia 
were severally placed under the guidance of their 
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respei^tivc OoveniQTSf wlio possessed and exercised 
power for thi^ ordination of well qualiAcd teachers, 
and the of the corrupters of tlio true 

doctrine. TKeiiirdonht, therefore, if any, respecting 
Church autliorit;^ is uk^arly not one of fact, for that is 
admitted by all parties, hut of degree only. But tlie 
discussion and settlement of that precil»& degree wluch 
shall he neither mor# nor less than w'hat expediency 
requires, is t»ne of tlie most dlAicult problems which 
the practical stu<ly t'f tJu'oiogy suggests.' Certain, 
however, it is that the line of demarcattbn which 
scpiirates the; strict (ssentials of Christian faith 
from those m^cessary rules and institutions which 
form its outworks, and were intended solely for its 
protection from external injury, should never be lost 
.dght of by those who are anxioils to imbibe (he un- 
adulterated spirit of Cliristianity. , 'NVilhoul a jealous^ 
vigilance against the possilde substitution bf the dicta 
of hifhian ju<lgmeiit in the place of the inspired and 
authoritative oracles f>f (iod, we know from expe- 
rience that the introduction into ih^hurcli of super- 
stitious formalities and of spirittW usurpution is 
inevitable. But wc know', also, on the other hand, 
that notliing is mf>rc certain, than tliat if by advocating 
what is called Christian liberty it is intended to 
introduce a complete emancipation from all right of 
dictation to the ignorant, or of censure and remon- 
strance to the fantastic perverters of Gospel truth, 
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human selfishness and presumption, should the at* 
tempt be successful, would soon clfectu^ly blot out 
all the distinctive characteristics of the religion of 
Christ, and the inspired hook of Scripture would be 
made to mean every thing or fbilhing according as it 
might chance to fall into the hand of tliis or that 
self-constituted teacher. 

*Tltese observations arc introduced in this place 
merely to show, that if at this late period of the 
world, after ciglit«*en eenturies of disciission, tiW often 
carried on under feelings of morbid excitement, the 
character of oiir religion lias bec'onie apparently less 
simple than it was in the primitive ages of the Church, 
and if thcolog}’ has become in the course of tliat time 
more of a science, and, therefore, as it might seem, 
less the exclusive creature of our moral ai)prehcn- 
sioiis, the fault is one which it is miieh more easy to 
lament than to correct. Heresies are seldom, if ever, 
wilful pcr>'ersioiis of Divine tnith gratuitously intro- 
duced, hut are almost always the result of over 
sanguine tern pep or contracted understandings par- 
tially culling and selecting favourite passages from 
the general* context of revelation, according to the 
peculiar tastes and prejudices ot the disputant. And 
the misfortune is, that the remiidy adopted by the 
opposing party has too often been of the same nature 
with the original grievance. By inclining too strongly 
to the side most removed from the principles which 
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they have attempted to refute, the assailants of heresy 
have themselves become heretical, and by deviating 
from the narrow central line have fallen into errors 
not less contrary to the tenor of revelation than those 
of their adversaries. It is thus that the progress of 
mankind, in the department of theology, has been 
for the most part a series of oscillations betwixt 
extreme o[)inions, rather than a eautious process of 
induction founded uj)Oii eompreliensive views of the 
whole system of rt‘V€‘Iation. The consequence, ac- 
cordingly, has been, that the simple and beautiful 
scheme, which might originally have been brought 
home to the breast of the most ignorant and illiterate, 
when inculcating, exclusively, the two great funda* 
mental truths of justification and sanctification, has, 
from an inevitable necessity, become fc*nccd round 
with its jieculiar tccliriical phraineology aud precise 
definitions : aud in proportion as experience has 
shown liow numerous are the passag(*H to error, the 
necessity of snj)erin tendance, not so much, indeed, for 
tlie ])urposc of coercive control, as SS friendly admo- 
nition, has become daily more and in«)rc nyuiifest. 
It is on this account that the continual reeunrenee Uj 
the first princijiles of Gospel truth, abstracted from 
their incidental accompaniments, has bceom«j in later 
times of inert^asing importance to tjie C’hristian ftudent. 
Tlic complexity of character w'hich attaches to the mo- 
dem science of theology can, as has been already re- 

X 2 
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marked, be effectually diminislicd only by a due 
care in discriminxlting between tlie essentials of reli- 
gion as points of doctrine, and those accessories 
which, however sanctioned by Divine authority, are 
after all to be considered solely as defensive super- 
additions. 

The apostolical rule on the subject of minor differences 
in ecclesiastical opinions is a wise and salutary one : 
thatw'O should keep the devotional feeling of the heart 
right, and the judgment of the understanding will, 
under the Divine blessing, follow in tlie right diree- 
tioii* “ Let us, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded : and if in any thing ye be otherw ise minded, 
God shall reveal even tills unto you.” Attend mainly 
to the great and essential propositions, and all the 
minor inferences will, of their own accord, fall into 
their proper place, and present themselves to our 
view in their just proportions. The simjdicity of the 
primitive age, indeed, can he no more ni.aintaiiicd in 
this advanced period of the w’orld, than the artless 
sentiments of boyliood can he retained in the busi- 
ness-like maturity of life. But integrity of intention 
may still enable us, to the last, to unite the harmless- 
ness of the dove to the wisdom of the serpent. Even 
now, notwithstanding the necessary complexity of our 
knowl^ge, our faith may be as pure as that of the 
early Christians, provided only that our devotional 
feelings arc as earnest as theirs ; nor need tlie many 
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safeguards which legislative wisdom, having God’s 
oracles for its guide, has, from lime to time, esta- 
blished for the encouragt*ment of the sound doctrine, 
prove a greater cause of offence to the fervent be- 
liever in revelation, than are the wholesome restraints 
of secular law to those who voluntarily measure their 
('oiidiict by those great rules of mondity, the practice 
of which it is the object of the legislator and of th(‘ 
magistrate to enforce. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


Of the Miracles rccttrdvd in the New Tvstameni. 

The object of tlic present clissertiition b(*infr to re- 
mark upon the singular eousistency of flesi^i and 
contrivance which marks the whole system of revela- 
tion, from first to last, it will be necessary, in order 
to inttke oiir survey complete, that we should take 
notice of tliat aeries of preternatural events which 
accompanied the final promulgation of Christianity. 
On the supposition that the covenant of tin* ClospcI 
is a continuation and the final completion of that 
system of special providentisd interference which the 
books of the Old Testament assert to have been in 
operation from the very ec.nmicncement of the w'orld, 
it might naturally be expected that its Almighty Con- 
triver should signalize this momentous consummation 
of his mysterious purpose by some display of his 
favour, not less striking than those attending on his 
earlier and less perfect di5pensatir>ns. This circum- 
£aiic6, in fact, woidd be nothing more than main- 
taining 4hat uniformity of general character which is 
always found to pervade the different works of the 
same author. Now, not only do the books of the 
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New Testament assert that such a course of miracles 
as might, from analogy, have been presumed upon, 
did actually take place on that latter occasion, but we 
may observe also, that the actual miracles recorded, 
whilst they bear testimony to the reality of tlie Mo- 
saic dispensation, arc distinguished from the cfirlicr 
ones by a peculiar character of beneficence wliieh ex- 
actly accords with the more merciful purport of that 
j>urtT law which they were intended to confirm. The 
w hole design of the institutionsof Moses Was confess- 
edly of a harsher descri]>tion than that of Christianity, 
They required strict ritual obedience in all points. 
** The mail that doeth them shall live in them/’ was 
their unbending injunctioii ; and, accordingly, the 
miraculous powers of the legislator were as often em- 
ployed in inflicting tremendous judgments upon the 
clisobedienee of liis followers, as in rescuing them 
from danger, or in relieving the pressure of their daily 
wants. Christ came in a meeker and milder spirit, 
announcing the gre^at fact of man’s reconciliation with 
his Maker, by gratuitous redemption communicated 
through the medium of faith ; and the miracles which 
he performed were all of a benevolent description. 
Both arrangements, therefore, were severally apposite 
to the respective times, and circumstances, and de- 
signs of^the laws thus promulgated. The Iicvitlcal 
ritual was given from Sinai, in thunders and earth- 
quakes, and so terrible was the sight, that Moses 
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said, “ I exceedingly fear and quake.” The coming 
of the M(^Ksiah was announced by angels proclaiming 

peace on earth, and good will towards men.” A 
large portion of the miraculous machinery of the 
earlier covenant, again, consisted of prophetic antici- 
pations of the future spiritual pros|>ects of mankind. 
This, as has het*n already observed, was peculiarly 
well fitted to the character of a merely provisional 
law, tlie most important declarations of which were 
all of tlu'in pnispective. The prophecies of the New 
Testament, on the contrary, wdth the exception of the 
Apocalypse of St. .Tohn, are thinly scattered, and 
even where they occur resemble rather the incidental 
overflowings of a super-human knowledge, extending 
over futurity, than special forewarnings, given for 
some yet uiulevehipoil purpose. I'hc probable reason 
of this w’ould seem to he, that the Divine arrange- 
ments being now ei^mplete, the attention of mankind, 
wdiicli previously required to he turned in a forward 
direction, was now more suitably rendered retro- 
spective. 

But if, for the causes now' alleged, the gift of pro- 
phecy would appear to have been a less appropriate 
qualification of the inspired teachers of the new dis- 
pen^tion than of those of the old, the same argument 
would not apply to the question respecting piracies 
of anotlicr description. It may be confidently as- 
serted that the human mind could be aroused from 
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the invetemte associations of worldly habits, and havt* 
its attention turned away from that 85*^81601 of selfish 
indulgence so natural to its feelings, to pursuits of a 
directly opposite dcscriptum, only by the astounding 
tliunder-clap of a voice confessedly speaking •wdlh 
more than mortal authority. It is in vain to quote, 
in contradiction to this remark, the trite aphorism, 
tliat truth requires (Jiily to he stated in order to be 
a 8 senU.^d to. The whole history of hnniian nature is 
a refutfition of this observation, if intended to apply 
to the inculcation of moral and religious truth. The 
conscience of every systematic sinner must be alarmed 
before it can be effectively aw'akened : tlic api>eal to 
the attention of thi; worldly-minded must come in the 
form of an authoritative demand, and not of a humble 
request for a hearing. For the truth of ibis remark 
we elialh'iige tliat intuitive knowledge of the heart of 
man wliich eveiy’ person who has been thrown intf) 
much practical intercourse with general society cannot 
fail, in some degree, of possessing. Miracles, acetord- 
ingly, we are informed by Scripture, have, both under 
the former and the latter covenants, accompanied all 
special communications from heaven. Admitting the 
fact of such communications being not otherwise im- 
probable (a point which it has been the aim of the 
foregoing obscn’ations to prove), it is so far from unrea- 
sonable that they should have been specially ratified 
by the evidence of miracles, that, in fact, we cannot 
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conceive their effecting their intended object without 
such adventitious aid. If such extraordinary testimony 
wlw necessary for the establislimcnt of the religion 
of Moses, it was, clesirly, not less so for the super* 
sodcnce of that same religion by the (iospel of Christ. 
Institutions which had been sanctioned by the most 
portentous deviations from the ordinary course of 
nature, could not» and in strictness ought not,, to 
be expected to give way to the preaching of a few' 
individuals, producing no equivalent autliority in 
proof of their Divine mission. 

I’hus much, then, may be confidently urged in reply 
to the objections of those persons who profess to be 
startled and offi'iided by the miraculous plienomcna 
which we read of as having attended the appearance 
of Christ. Grunt liis mission to have bt'eii a rcaJ 
one, and it were a mere gratuitous scepticism to dis- 
pute the Hiipernatural powrers either of himself or of 
his authorised followers. The facts in question, be 
it remembered, arc vouched for, unless the whole 
scries of revelation be a fiction, not merely by their 
owm peculiar attesting witnesses, but substantially 
also by tliose w'ho bore testimony to the prodigies 
wrought by Moses and the Jewish prophets. If the 
attestation confinnatory of miracles of the Old 
Testament is strong, the affirmative inference is, by 
a necessary course of argument, reflected onward 
from them upon those of the latter dispensation also, 
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as integral portions of the some continuous process 
of Divine interference. 

To this consistency, tlien, of the whole design, we 
would appeal, for the pur{)OBe of removing from every 
candid and impartial mind any involuntary pr^^pos- 
session occasioned by the survey of isolated and de- 
tached parts. It is unfair to the infinitely accumu- 
lated evidences of our religion to consider it as de- 
pending for its proofs upon a sericwS of uiieoiinectcd 
inler|)ositions of Providence, each requiring to be 
separately vouched for by its owm peculiarly and en- 
tirely distinct atguments. The proper point of view 
in which it ought to be regarded is that of one great 
continuous miracle, to which, until the period of its 
final completion, generation after generation of eye- 
witnesses bore their successive but really concurrent 
testimony. 

There is, however, it must be at the same time 
observtfd, a degree of contemporaneous evidence? at- 
taching to the miracles recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, still more cogent, if possible, even than that 
which obliges us to assent to the authenticity of those 
related in tlic Jewish Scriptures. That is ’to say, 
from the circumstance of their having been performed 
at a later period of the world, and in an age of more 
advanced literature, the idea of explaining Uicm away 
by referring them to mistake or deception is rendered 
still more completely untenable. ** These things/* 
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as St. Paul observed of them, were not done in a 
comer;” but the publicity to which they were ex- 
posed, and which he so confidently challenges, was 
that of jealous adversaries rather tlian of friends. 
That they were able to stand the test of thi.s search- 
ing semtiny is certain from the fact of the rapid 
spread of the doctrines, in confirmation of which 
those niinaclcs were appealed to. Such is the obvious 
conclusion whir*li we are compelled to arrive at, when 
we lor)k to the singular transactions related in the his- 
torical books of the New Testament, and compare them 
with what we there read respecting the otherwise 
inexplicable grow'tb, at the period rcfernjd to, of the 
infant Christian Church. But it is not from these 
perhaps partial sources alone that w^c are obliged 
to derive our evidence. The allusions of contem- 
porary profane w'riters to the as yet small, but ra- 
pidly increasing, community of Christians is exactly 
wliat might be expected, on tlie supposition that the 
account given by the Now Testament is the tnie one. 
They arc merely incidental, indeed, and give their 
testimony rather by implication thfin by express and 
direct assertion, hut this very circumstance only ren- 
ders it more intrinsically probable. In the first place, 
the broad outline of facts, aa we find them occasion- 
ally referred to in the works of that period, though 
often vague, are all at least perfectly in harmony with 
the Scriptural account. We know-, for instance, as as- 
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suredly as we do any of tl\e transactions of modern 
histor}^ tliLt toM'ards tlic close of the reiji^u of'J’iln - 
rius a peculhiT sect grew up amongst the Jews, wlui 
confidently asserted that occurrences of tlic most ex- 
traordinary description had taken place at^lenisul('in, 
and in the surrounding territory, witliin an cxtremelv 
short period from that time, some of them in lhf‘ pre- 
sence of large multitudes of witnesses, and oiu*, the 
most remarkable, in the face of the whole uHS(>iiibit‘d 
population of Judea. We know that, notwitli stand- 
ing tills appeal to public notoriety, which, if tlie' 
statement were untrue, carried with it its owm refuta- 
tion, tliese accounts were received as authentic by 
vast nunibers of persons competent U) judge of the 
reality of the hu*ts, many of whom bore testimony, by 
their blood, to the sincerity of their belief. We 
know that the doctrines thus originating pervaded, 
within a very short period of years, eonsitlerablc pf»r- 
tions of Asia, of Greece, of Italy, and mo.st probably 
of'- Spain and Gaul ; and that tlioiigh the must ter- 
rific persecutions awaited their professors, \ ast num- 
bers were found even in lioine itself, who submitted 
to endure the most cruel deatlis rather tluxfi abjure 
their faitli. But, us has just now been observed, 
some of the pasual circumstaBces, related inc identally, 
and without any intended reference to Uie circum- 
stances of the early Christians, by contemporary 
profijne historians, afford, where they least intended 
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it, a singular collateral confirmation of the truth of 
the Gospel history. Thus we find, in the fourth 
hook of Tacitus’s history, a strange anecdote related 
of the Emperor Vespasian (who, be it remembered, 
had passed a considerable portion of his military 
career in Judea), that when he visited Egypt, sub- 
sequently to his accession to the empire, he cured by 
a touch a man afflicted with total blindness. It is 
impossible to read the original account of this trans- 
action without (d)serving its strong resemblance to 
some of the miracles performed by our Saviour. IIow, 
it naturally occurs to us to ask, could so strange an 
idea occur to a Roman Emperor, the occupier of a 
throne which had so recently been filled by such pro- 
fligate characters as Vitcllius, Otho, and Nero, as 
that of attempting to jK?rform a preternatural cure of 
this description ? None of the most insanely arro- 
gant of his predecessors had ever made the like ex- 
periment. We surely cannot doubt but that Vespa- 
sian's long residence in Judea had made him familfiir 
widi the recorded hicts of our Saviour’s history, and 
witli the more recent miracles of his disciples, and 
that he was led by vanit}’', or curiosity, to attempt 
perfonning the like wonders. That he succeeded we 
of course cannot believe ; though it is most probable 
that plausible testimony would not be wanting to 
silpport the claims of an emperor ambitious of tliis 
peculiar kind of reputation. To the same effect are 
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the two memorable passages which occur in Tacitus 
and Suetonius, where those writers apply to the per- 
son of Vespasian tlie ancient Jew^ish prophecy re- 
specting the Messiah, whose advent was looked for 
about that period. The words of the latter historian 
are very remarkable. “ Percrebuerat Orieute tt)to 
veius el constant opinio esse in fatis iit co tempore 
Judcp/i profeeti rerum potirentur. Id de Impcratorc 
llomano, quantum postea cveiitu patuit, pnndictum 
Juda;i ad sc trahentes rehellarunt.” In this state- 
ment it is impossible not to recognize the expectation 
then pre V alent among the J cws respecting tlie approach- 
ing accoTnplishm<’nt of the seventy weeks of Daniel, 
whieh we learn from Josephus to have led to those 
many insurrections, under the guidance of fanatics 
and impostors, which eventually caused the destruction 
of Jerusaiern and the dispersion of the Jewish nation. 

Hut (to return freun the indirect testimony of pro- 
fane to the direct evidence of sacred liistory) ive 
slodl not, we conceive, be cliargeuble with the fallacy 
of proving a tiling by itself, if wc afipcal to the in- 
spired writers themselves, as affording the strongest 
possible confirmation of the trutli of the mirudles they 
record. It has been already observed, that the pro- 
phetic character, with the exception of the apocalypse 
of St. John, iittaches much less to the books of the 
New than to those of the Old Testament. That 
there are, however, predictions contained in the 
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(.Christian Scriptures, the fulfilinent of which has been 
so literally accomplished as to leave no possibility of 
doubt resjjoctiiig tlic inspiration of their authors, 
provided we admit the genuineness of the works in 
question, is, on the other hand, perfectly certain. 
Those of St. i*aul, which allude to the corruptions 
which would one day prevail in the (’hristian Churcli, 
and which so accurately describ<‘ sonu' of tJie leading 
abominations of Pojjcry, cannot indeed l)e got rid of 
even by the ]m-suinptioii of their being a forgery, as 
tliey are, at all events, demonstrably of a much ear- 
lier date tlian can be assigned to the first origin ol* 
the abuses which they denounce. Hut going farther 
back in time, and referring to Hie prophetic denun- 
ciations of our Saviour respecting the approaching 
destruction of Jerusalem, w'e may conhdently assert 
of them, that if the date assigned to them be aecu-^ 
rale, they prove to demonstration that he who uttered 
them was possessed of more than human knowledge. 
It is impossible to read the tw^eiity -first cliapterof St. 
Luke’s (lospel, and other similar pa.S8agcs in the four 
Evangelists, respecting the fearful calamities which 
w'cre in preparation for that devoted city, and then to 
compare them with the account given by Josephus 
of what actually passed during the horrible circum- 
stances of the siege by which it was overpowered, 
without assenting to the certainty of this conclusion. 
In the tw'enty-third chapter of St. Luke we read, for 
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instance, that our Redeemer addressed tlie following 
words to the women who follovred him with their 
lamentations to the place of his crucifixion : — 
“ Daufi^liters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, hut weep 
for yourselves and your children ; for, behold ! the 
days are coming in which they shall say, Blessed are 
the barren, and the wombs that never bare, and the 
paps which never gave suck. Then shall they In^g'm 
to say to the mountains, fall on us, and to the hills, 
cover us," If we wish to understand tlic allusion 
contained in the latter part of this address, we have 
only to tuni to the seventh, eighth, and ninth chap- 
ters of the sixth book of Josephus's Wars of the 
Jews, and we there find that when the siege of Jeru- 
•salem, under Titus, was drawing to its last crisis, 
many of the inutineers within the walls, who had 
first stirrt'd up the rebellion against the Homan power, 
and who had exercised, in the course of the war, the 
most atrocujus cruelties against their owm country- 
men, desperate of pardon from either party, betook 
themselves, as their last resource, to the excavations 
formed under the town by the working of the quarries, 
and there perished to the number of more than two 
thousand by suicide, by mutual violenec, and by 
hunger^ ITiere is, assuredly, none of the calculated 
ambiguity of false oracles, concealing their real igno- 
rance under the shelter of equivocal expressions, 
observable in this singular prophecy- What proof, 
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tlieii, have we that this prediction was uttered nearly 
forty years before the events which it foretold^ and 
that Jerusalem was still in existence at the time that 
it was thus recorded by the Evangelist in the Gospel 
which bears his name ? The argument, which lies 
in small crompass, may be shortly stated thus. The 
prophecy above quoted occurs, as has bet^n stated, in 
8t. Lukc*H Gospel. But the same author, in his 
preface to his hook of the Acts of the Apostles, refers 
to his Gospel as a former treatise. The date of tlie 
hook of the Acts, then, is confessedly Later than that 
of the Gos|)el of this writer. But the book of the 
Acts itself breaks off suddenly, after relating the con- 
clusion of the first, imprisonment of Paul in Home, 
which is generally supposed to have U^rminated about 
the year of Christ 65 or 66 ; that Ls to say, four or 
five years before the capture of Jerusalem. The 
proof, then, of the real antiquity of the prediction 
coutiiined in the Gospel of St. Luke, will turn upon 
the evidence whicli we have of that of the book of 
tlie Acts. Now, that tins latter work was written 
very soon after the occurrence of the last events 
which it records, is obvious from the strongest inter- 
nal evidence. It is impossible to suppose that the 
writer was acquainted with the interesting trans- 
actions which subsequently to the above date marked 
the few closing years of the life of the great apostle 
of the Gentiles, when he composed this history, 
9 
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and that he purposely ahstamed from relating 
them. We may confidently, then, assume the date 
of this production to have been that just now stated ; 
wliilsty for the actual authenticity of the work, as the 
genuine production of one who himself witnessed the 
events which he relates, we may at once appeal to 
one of the ablest and most unanswerable arguments 
wbicli modem literature has produced. We know 
not, in fact, how it is possible to escape from tlie 
demonstration afiiirdcd by Paley of the authenticity 
of the hook of the Acta of the Apostles, and of the 
Epistles of St. Paul. But this proof, once esUblishcd, 
extends wider than the peculiar purpose, to establish 
which that acute writer adduced it. These books, it 
should be remembered, necessarily presuppose the 
existence not of the Gospel of Luke only, but the 
authenticity of at least a large portion of the mira- 
culous facts detailed by the other Evangelists, and of 
all the main doctrines connected witli the theory of 
our redemption. It is quite inconceivable that they 
should be genuine, and that the histories to which 
they appear uniformly to refer should be su])po8ititi- 
0119 In fact, from the first opening of the narrative 


* The following extracts from the general remarks subjoined 
by the learned Dr. Laurence, the present Archbishop of Cashel, 
to bis publication of the singular apocryphal fr<»rk, * ** Ascetisio 

Isaift Vatis,” contain so strong a confirmation of the foct of the 
implicit belief attached, within the limits of the apostolical age 
Y 2 
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of the New TesUiment down to the time when the 
canon of the Christian Scriptures was universally 

itself, to one of the most frequently questioned preternatural 
events recorded by the Evangelista, namely, the iniraculous con- 
ception of Christ, that we shaU make no apoloy^y for their length. 

** From internal testimony, of a still more definite description, 
1 conceive that even the specific time of it^ composition (that of 
the vrork here alluded to) may he satisfaetorily ascertained. It 
speaks only of one persecution of Christians as taking place he- 
tween the estahlisUmcnt of Christianity and the day of judg- 
ment. This must, necessarily, have been the persecution under 
Nero, Had the author lit cd .ho late as the reign of DotuUiant he 
would scarcely have limited the scene of Christian sufTeriiig to a 
single persecution, and have foretold the dissolution of all tilings 
as shortly sueeeediiig it. Nor, indeed, arc we left to mere con- 
jecture relative to the particular persecution adluded to; hut 
demonstrable proof exists, that it could only liavc been the first. 
For Isaiah is introduced us prophesying, that at its commence- 
ment * Bel ial shall descend, the mighty angel, the prince of this 
world, which he has possessed from its creation. He shall de- 
scend from the firmament in the form of a man, an impious 
monarchy the murderer of hU mother ; in the form of him, the 
sovereign of the tvorld,^ Now, it is evident that the singular cir- 
cumstance here stated of the arch fiend Berial, possessing the 
body of * an impious monarch, the murderer tf his mother,' is 
only applicable to Nero, who is recorded to have stabbed his 
mother, Agrippina. But something more precise still follows. 
For we are further told, that he shall have power * three years, 
seven months, and twenty-seven days.* The burning of Rome 
took place on the 19th June, a.d. 64 . The crime of this con- 
flagration, which excited universal abhorrence, Nero imputed to 
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acknowledged to be such as we now receive it, there 
is no one open interval, however s hort, in which we 


the Christians, and from hence sprung the first persecution. 
Historians are not agreed as to the exact time of its commence • 
ment. Hut Mottheim, upon authority which he resperts, fixes it 
to the mouth of November, a.d. 34. If, then, we compute back- 
wards to the death of Nero, which happened upon June U, 
A. n, the ])eriod of tht ve yenrt, sewn mouths^ and (wviity- 
sffrn daf/M, (considering the months as lunar, and-the year 33 as 
a leap-year.) we shall find, that the day allotted to the com* 
mencemeiit of Beriars power falls upon the 30th day of October, 
A.D. 34 ; a coincidence, I apprehend, sufficiently close to prove 
that the persecution referred to must, indLsputahly, have been 
the first, 

“ The <‘onclii8ioii, then, will he, ihaf our author wrote after 
the death of Nero ; that is, after June 9, a.d. 33. Hut the must 
striking circumstance still remains to be noticed. For, from 
what immediately follows, it appears, that although he must 
have w'riften fhe !>(h of June, a.d. 33, he must likewise 
have written before the close of the year 39. In the very next 
verse but one to that, which relates tlie downfall of Nero’s 
tvranny. it is added, * /(fter three hundred and thirty-two day» 
the Lord shall come with his angels and holy powers, from the 
seventh heaven, in the splendour of that heaven, and shall drag 
Berial and his powers into Gehenna.' And again, * T^icn shall 
the voice of the Beloved rebuke in wrath the heaven, and the 
dry land, the mountains, and the hills, the cities, and the desertil, 
the north, the angel of the sun, the moon, and every thing where 
Berial has been seen and manifested in tliis world. There slmll 
also be a returrection and judgment in thme dayt^ while the 
Beloved shall cause to ascend from him a fire to consume alt tfte 
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can, with the slightest degree of prol>ability, iniaginc 
tlic iiniK>sition of a set of forged documents upon 

ungodlif, wko shall be at if they never hod been created^ Had 
the work been written subsetiucntiy to the three hundred and 
thirty 'two days which followed the death ofNerOi the author 
of it could urver, surely, h<ivc hern absurd enoujtli to fix a time 
for the conclusion of the world, for the resurn*rtiun, and for the 
day of judgment, which time had already elapsi'd ! In full per> 
suasion that the Lord won indeed at hand, particularly after the 
bloody sctMies of xy^tteniafic torture which he had witnessed, he 
might, indeed, have ventured to predict the almost immediate 
advent of Christ to judgment: but it is- impossible to conceive, 
that in his sober senses he could have referred the consuinina- 
tiori of all things to a past period. It seems certain, therefore, 
if the premises from which I have argued be correct, that the 
book must have been composed tow'ards the close of the year 
G8, or in the heginnitig of the year 09.’* 

The Archbishop, after some farther observations, proceeds to 
state : — 

*' 1 would remark, that in the work before us, the miraculous 
conception is distinctly and uncquivctcally asserted : which cir* 
cumstance affords incontestable proof, if my previous reasoning 
be correct, that the fact was on record at no great distance of 
time from the period when St. Matthew's Gospel itself is said 
by IreiuBUs to have been written. Indeed, the author of the 
' Ascension of Isaiah' seems to have borrowed the outline of liU 
narrative from that very Gospel. 

** The Evangelist thus expresses himself: *When hU mother, 
Meury, was betrothed to Joseph, before they cosne together, ske was 
found with child of the Holy Ghost, Then Joseph, her husband, 
was minded to put her aumy privily* Our author relates the 
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mankind under the form of autlientic revelation. 
Some considerable period must always elapse before 
any unfounded traditions could, under the most 
favourable circumstances, obtain any general belief. 
Hut tlie interval wdiich elapsed between . the cru- 
cifixion of Christ and that time when we find the 
early Christian writers appealing to tlie Christian 


'inine orcurrcMires, nlrnoHt in the same : * I hehehl a 

by name Afflry, w/m wtu a virphi^ and hetruthed to a 
mattf ttame Joseph* I saw* that njtt*r she was betrothed she 
was found prefiiutnt ; and that Joseph was inclined to put her 
away," Tlie hitter part uf the account i» tims rchitial by the 
Kvaiigelist : * Then Joseph, being raiseil iVoiu sleep, did us the 
an^el of the Lord had bidden him^ and took unto him his wife : 
and knew her not till she had bronght forth her first-born son,' 
With a little variation, it is ibiis rehiteil by niir author: 

* Then the Anpel the Spirit appeari'd in tlie world ; (fter 
which Joseph did not put away A/aryt .... neither dul he 
approach her, but preserved her as a holy virgin, nottvithstanding 
her pregnancy,' 

Prom a co1l.*ition oftbene respertivc passages it must appear, 
I apprehend, to every critic whose mind is not warped by ihco- 
togteal prc^judices, that the latter account was borrowed fnmi tKc 
former. And if so, it must he obvious, that the narrative of the 
miraculout! conception extant in all the roaiuiscrtpU and verHlims 
of .Sl Matthew's (iospel, was not a subsequent interpolation, hut 
an or'^inal part of that Gospel. Nor docs it seem less certain, 
that the same narrative was believed, as well by Jewish as by 
Heathen converts, long before the termination of the first cen- 
tury,*' &c. 
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Scriptures, such as wc now possess them, with the 
most uiisuspcctitifv reliauce upon their authenticity, 
is much too short to aclmUt with the remotest degree 
of probability, of this su})position. What possible 
combinuti(»n of circumstances, for instance, could in- 
duce well-informed Knglishtneii of the present day 
ti) receive implicitly as true a series of forged docu- 
ments, the production of unknow'n persons, at some 
intermediate period, wliieh should positively assert 
that the most stupendous miracles wore publicly ex- 
hibited in London at the time of the accession of the 
House of Hanover to the British throne; and could 
make them lay down their lives in confirmation of 
their belief i And yet the period is not so long from 
the date of die crucifixion to the time vrhen Justin 
Mivrtyr WTote his Apologies for Christianity, (works 
teeming witli direct c(iiotatinns fronts the New Testa- 
ment, as we now receive it, and with incidental allu- 
sions to the sentiments of those inspired writings, 
which show how completely they had become part 
and parcel of his opin^ns,) as it is from the accession 
ot* George I. td the present day. If, however, the 
^ writings of the ♦few Testament be really authentic, 
then wc must confidently assert of them, as we have 
already done on a former occasion, of the histories of 
the 01di&i|stament^ that they afford irrefragable firoof 
of die reality of the miracles which they relate. It 
is impossible that the books themselves could be con- 
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temporancous with the times, the history of which 
they profess to record, that they should have l>ecn 
received as worthy of credit by the })artios to whom 
they were addressed, and yet, that inatten of such 
palpable and accessible notf)riety should have been 
falsely stated in them. “ For revealed religion,'* 
said Dr. Johnson, a few days before his death, and 
the dying declarations of such a man surely ought to 
carry with Uiem no small authority, “ f<^r revealed 
religion, there is such histpricid evidence as, upon any 
subject not religious, would have* Icift no doubt. Had 
the facts recorded in the New Testament been mere 
civil occurrences, no one would have caUed in ques- 
tion tlie testimony by whicli they are established; 
but the importance annexed to them, amounting t» 
notl'.iiig less than tlic salvation of mankind, raises a 
cloud in our minds, and creates doubts unknown upon 
any otlicr subject. With respect to evidence, we 
have not sneh evidtmee that Ca;sar died in tliecapitul 
as that Christ died in the manner related.*' 



CHAPTER XXVII. 


Of the Evidence of 4/te Truth if Hrcrlation afforded hff the Uhp 
Condition in Life., the ahsence of Lderanf ArquireMCtiU, and 
the impoJieibilittf of Confederavy in iU resjiectii'i' Promulftators. 

Thk cliaractor and condition in life rvf the firat 
preachers of Chrifftifinity, and of revelation in {general, 
8U|;{;est, again, anotlier ai^uinent in favour of the 
truth of the| |K ioctrine», which it would perplex the 
Infidel to overthrown^ The following reply of T-ac- 
tantius, to the assertions of one of the early im- 
pugners and persecutors of our faith, may be appo- 
sitely appllod, not t<i the case of Peter and Paul only, 
hut to that of afmost all the respective authors of the 
inspired books, both Jewish and Christian. ** Tantum 
abest a Diviuis literis repugnantia, quantum ille (ad- 
versarius ^ddelicet) abfiiit a veritate et fide. Preedpuc 
tamen Paulum Petrumque laceravit ceterosque dis- 
cipulos, tanquam fallacise seminatores, quos cosdem 
tamen rudes et indoctos fuisse testatus est: nam 
quosdam comm piscatorio artificio fbcisse quasstum : 
quasi tegr^ ferret qu6d illam rem non Aristoifhanes 
aliquis aut Aristarchus commentatas sit. Abfoit 
ergo ab liis flngcndi voluntas et astutia, quoniam 
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rudes fuerunt« Aut quis possit indoctus apta inter 
se ct cohserentia fingcre, quum philosnphorum doc- 
tissimi Plato et Aristoteles et Epicurus et Zenon 
ipsi sibi repuguantia et contraria dixeiint ? hmc est 
enim mendociorum natura, ut cohicrere non possint. 
lllorum autem traditio, quia vera est, (|uadrat uii- 
diquo, ac sibi tota consentit ; et ideo pcrsuadet quia 
constanti rationc suiTulta est." Hiis observation, 
which carrit^s witli it great weight, when directed to 
tlie various component parts of Scriptuie individually, 
is perfectly unanswerable when applied to the entire 
and consistent scheme of revelatiqn as a whole. Sel- 
dom, if ever, is any one single inipgg|pr entirely 
accordant with himself; a sucoession of impostors, 
wanting at separate and remote periods the one from 
the other, cannot by any possibility be so. And yet 
where, from the fall of Adam downwards,,^ the final 
close of U)c work of inspiration, can we detect one 
single violation of unity of purpose in the theory of 
(lod's interferences for the redemption of mankind, 
— ^where point out one absent link from the chain of 
connected consequences? The whole is obviously 
tlie grouping and calculated cdtitrivanee of one maater-* 
mind. 

Had the self-same tenets, with those promutgated 
in Holy Writ, been first taught by any of the great 
moral sages of Greece or Rome, it is evident that, 
although that circumstance ought not in reality to 
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have operated against llic value of their instnictioiis, 
it would certainly have suggested a plausible 2irgu> 
inent against the Divine authority attaching to them, 
of wliich the Bccjgtic would not have failed to take 
advantage. No reason, it might have been said, can 
be Adduced to show that a first-rate understanding, 
taking into considefation all the anomalous fcatiu*eH 
of man’s moral eonstittilion, might not, by a lucky 
accident, have lighted upon such a plausible vindica- 
tion of God's Providence, in his dealings with the 
human race, as tir Christian theory supposes. The 
great suptiriority of |uch a theory over those invented 
l)y the sovogH founders of the other great sc^hools of 
philosophy, it might have been urged, no more proves 
the Divine inspiration of its ])roniulgator, than the 
superior beauties of the works of Homer or Sliak- 
speare, tojithosc of most other poets, w^ould neces- 
sarily oblige uHo attribute their peculiar degree of 
genius to a like Dirine source. Undoubtedly it 
would have been difficult to me(*t succes.sfully objec- 
tions of this nature. As there is no assignable and 
definite limit to the inventive powets of tlie human 
mind, it is evident thaU'the production of any one 
work, of even unprecedented merit, by one indi- 
vidual, would only be another and a new measure 
afforded us of what the intcHect of man can achieve, 
and would supply no proof whatever that such indi- 
vidual was inspired. But the whole canon of Scrip- 
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ture, as wc possess it, is a complete refutation of this 
objection in every form in which it is capable of being 
put with respect to the inspiration of the Bible. 
Nothing can, it is true, be more c*nj;ire and consistent 
ndth itself than the scheme of revelation as a w'holc, 
but on the other hand, it is equally certain that no- 
thing can be more seemingly desultory, can bear 
more positive j)Toofs of the absence of any thing like 
confederacy, or he less set off by elaborate splendour 
of composition, than the greater part of those writings 
through the inediurn of which thafllh'vclation is coii- 
vcy<*<l. One strong internal proof of the real inspira- 
tion attrihiitublc to the sacred authors^tlr instancts 
is the fact, tliat many of them arc not f)nly kTi(»wn to 
have been ignorant men in general, hut also appear, 
on several occasions, to have been perfectly unaware 
of the value of the very facts which |licy Were com- 
municating. Witli reference to one another, so far 
from appearing to be united in a common combination 
to deceive, they often seemingly, though pr'rhaps 
never substantially, contradict each other's statements, 
in minute particulars, and sometimes even in mo- 
mentous points of doctrine. Not only do th(*y not 
appear to wish to theorize, but it may even be doubted 
how fSu* many of them, at the moment that their 
works were composed, possessed any definite theory 
beyond that of the single fact of Uie promised re- 
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demption of the Israelitish peo])lc. In order to un- 
derstand what Christianity, in all its parts, reaUy is, 
we must study not one Gospel only, nor even the 
whole four Gospels, but the entire book of the New 
Testament, from the beginning to the end : and even 
then our conclusions would he incomplete, as to its 
vast importance and the elaborate contrivance of Pro- 
vidence for its production, unless wc extend our 
researches backward, from Ac last book of the Old 
Testament to the very first page of Genesis itself. 
And yet among the great multitude of writers whose 
respective compositions constitute that single and 
consistent #)rk which wc call the Bible, only two 
individuals, namely, Moses and Paul, could for a 
moment, under any circumstances, be suspected of a 
tendency or disposition to set up what might justly 
be denominated a system. But Mosi*s, if he sys- 
tematised at all, must obviously have had an eye to 
the permanence of his own institutions, and have 
striven more to establish his own efficiency, as a 
legislator, than to act in the capacity of a mere fore- 
runner of a code of doctrines by which his own were 
to he eventually su|)erseded : — whilst, again, Paul, 
however disposed he may have been to concentrate 
the facts and doctrines connected with Christ's ad- 
vent into one consistent series of propositions, at all 
events came after those facts upon which he builds 
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his conclusions had already taken place, and after 
the greater portion of those doctrines had been pro-* 
inulged and commented upon by others. 

If, then, there is, as there assuredly seems to be, a 
traceable consistency in Scripture, which marks the 
agency and dictation of one predominating mind, it 
certmnly is not to the ostensible autliors of its several 
component parts that such consistency can be re- 
ferred. if tlieir pens y^re so guided tliat each indi- 
vidual performed exactly his own necessary share in 
the construction of the work, and ho more, and if, 
without natural eloquence, without tlie acquirements 
of literature, mid without any of the kn^k^i qualifica- 
tions by which sages and legislators have binm occa- 
sionally enabled to impress a new character ujam 
society, tliese men liave operated the greatest change 
in human manners recoriled in history, we must surely 
look elsewhere than to tliemselves for tlie great mov- 
ing principle. It is iu vain for us to examine the 
Divine Scriptures with the fastidious eye of critics, 
and to attempt to sliow that the work might have 
been better and more systematically doue. best 
answer to such objections is, that the work in dofus : 
that the Bible has been the instrument which hsui 
rendered the manners of modern times, not excepting 
those of many unbelievers themselves, more humane, 
more polished, and ten thousand times more pure, 
than those of the best periods of antiquity : and that 
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if, upon reference to the writings which have wrought 
such wonders, we seem often to miss that elegance of 
style and those nice accomplishments which mark the 
highly-finished productions of professional men of 
letters, it is, in fact, only one miracle the more, and 
the more manifestly ** the Lord^s doing.” 

Those persons who are dis}) 08 cd to believe that 
Providence has, from first to last, superintended the 
development and promulgatiln of Christianity, taking 
care that the most important of all communications 
should be made as accessihle as possible to the whole 
human race, will probably he disposed to consider 
the singular, fact that the whole of the New Testa- 
ment has descended to us iu the Greek and not in Uie 
Aramaic language, as another internal proof of the 
Divine benevolence and wisdom. Certain it is, from 
the iiistory of mankind subsequent to tlie commence- 
ment of the Christian era, that no other language 
would have supplied so universally convenient a 
vehicle for the general transmission of truth as the 
one whicli, for many centuries since the coming of 
Christ, was that of the predominant power of Europe, 
and wliich is at this moment, as it is likely to con- 
tinue to be, one of the foremost objects of the study of 
men of letters throughout the civilized world. 



CHAPTER Scxvirr. 


Conclunon. 


Returning, then, to the main proposition with 
wtiich we set out. we iftve no hesitation nn asscrtiiif; 
that, setting aside all gratuitous theories o/Vhat we 
might conceive tlio system of the universe possibly 
to have been, had it pleased (lod so to arrange it, 
and taking the actual acknowledged facts of human 
nature as the foundation of the argument, there is an 
appositeness and relevancy to our moral wants in the 
scheme of revelation, such as we. have received it, 
which affords a strong, we might surely add, an over- 
powering, evidence of its Divine origin. Were it 
confessedly the suggestion of philosophical ingenuity, 
it would probably bo acknowledged by every class of 
men to l>e by many degrees the most plausible con- 
jecture in the records of literature ; whilst, os a jmatter 
of practice, it is undoubtedly calculated to extirpate 
more of the evil propensities of the heart, and to 
develop, or, to speak more properly, to create, a 
greater capability of virtue than all the united ethical 
theories which human ingenuity has produced. The 
experiment has now been made for the space of nearly 
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eighteen centuries, and it may confidently be asserted 
ol‘ it that, where fairly tried, it has invariably suc- 
ceeded in raising the standard of civilization, and 
promoting social and domestic happiness. Tt is no 
argument against it to allege, as the infidels an‘ in the 
habit of doing, the miseries produced during the same 
period of time by the malignant passions of mi'inkind 
under the assumed sanction of its name. None })ut 
tlKwe who are already predisposed from other causes 
to calumniate n v elation, W'ould venture to attach any 
weight to such uncaiidid allegations. “ The time 
eometh that whosoever killeth you w'ill think that he 
doeth God service,” w'as the prophetic remark of our 
Saviour upon the abuses which he foresaw would one 
day he perix'trated under the pretext t)f religion ; and 
certain it is, that human cruelty seldom attains to so 
acrimonious a perfection of hitteniess as when con- 
centrated and excited by tlie demoniacal spirit of 
ignorant fanaticism. But tlie answer here is a short 
and a plain one. Neither hatred, pride, ambition, 
persecution, nor any other evil and carnal passion, 
however plausibly disguised, can ever be otberudse 
than directly opposed to the meek and unresisting 
principles of the Gospel ; and precisely in the same 
proportion in which any taint of such propensities 
shall have at any time been found to have infiuenced 
the conduct of otherwise sincere Christians, must they 
be considered to have retrograded from their fidth. 
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The fact is, that the liistor}' of strongly excited human 
passion, be the ostensible exciting motive what it will, 
is almost invariably the history of human crime. 
Never is the understanding less fitted to judge calmly 
and, therefore, soundly, — never is the heart less 
accessible to the complacent feeling of devotion in all 
its overflowing tenderness of universal charity, than 
when religion is made a w^ir eiy% or the rallying 
signal of a party. In order to know the immense 
degree of tcnii>oral good which tlie (l(»ctrin^ of the 
Gospel have wrought, and are at this moment work- 
ing ill society, we must look, then, not to the glare 
of public events, where, perhaps, a few great and 
triumphant examples of unshaken rectitude of prin- 
ciple atlbrd a poor consolation to the spectator for the 
general scene of wretclietbiess and wickedness which 
lie is compelled to witness, but to the noiseless 
retirement of domestic life ; to those unobtrusive 
circles in which the Christian virtues, as they are 
expclleii one by one from the arena of w^orldly clamour, 
take their final refuge. To this surest and most unfail- 
ing test, every sincere b(‘liever will confidently appeal 
for the evidences of the soundness of those jiriifbiples 
which he acknowledges, against the taunts of the un- 
believer. He w'ill jKiint to the abode of those whom the 
world deems unfortunate, but who are inwardly con- 
scious of possessing a treasure whicli they wrould not 
exchange for all the external prosperity of those who 
z 2 
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despise them ; to the bedchamber of the in valid^ who 
cheeriiilly recognises die hand of a father and bene- 
factor in the stroke winch chastises him ; to traits of 
feminine and almost infantine heroism, in comparison 
f)f which the legends of Pagan antiquity fade away 
into notiiing ; and, its a case not less in point, to the 
jaded feelings of the worn out votary of wealth or 
ambition, who lias at length begun to perceive the 
vanity of all human pursuits, excepting that of die one 
thing, wliich in tiie sunny season of life he had con- 
temptuously overlooked. Tlie healing ojieration of 
the Gospel priiK^ples upon ;ill the weaknesses and 
iniinuitu'H and irritations to which our nature is sub- 
ject, cannot, we repeat, be the result of mere accident. 
There must he something in thom of Divine con- 
triviiucc, some relevancy, however inexplicable, to 
dm constitution of our hearts and understanding. 
Falsehood and imposture arc in their very nature so 
repugnant to the general well-being of mankind, and 
to our necessary apprehensions of the Divine attri- 
hiites, that to suppose them capable of producing all 
the elfects of the holiest truths, not only in this or 
tluit instance, hut in every department and under 
every possible modification of society, would be the 
greatest of absurdities. If it is alleged, in reply to 
this observation, that Christianity is only so fiir 
beneficial in its effects upon the human heart, inasmuch 
as it comprehends all the principles of natural religion. 
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to the excellence and Divine origin of which the 
sjceptic professes to assent equally with ourselves, our 
answer is, that we deny that mere natural religion 
can produce the result now described. Wo do not 
pn^tend nor wish to undervalue the principles of sound 
theism so far as they will go. They constitute, w'c 
admit, integral portions of the truth, but still, we 
assert, that they are not the whole trutli ; and we 
would add, also, that the points in which they are 
defective are those very points in which the weakness 
of human nature most earnestly remiirca their help. 
In every thing that has reference to position of man 
with respect to his Creator, to the. peculiar difftcultics 
connected with the undoubted phenomena of the Di* 
vine government,* and every most earnest wish and 
want of the human heart, we must have recourse solely 
and exclusively to the peculiar doctrines of Christ- 
ianity. The moral anomalies which, in the midst of an 
astonishingly heautiiul material creation, wc cannot hut 
observe around us, suggest the antagonist propositions 
against which the Gospel revelations are phured in 
direct counteraction. In admitting, then, the fact of 
the existence of the former, it would seem imposeihle, 
if wc would vindicate to our reasons tlie ways of 
Providence, to deny the reality of the latter. Why, 
then, has this splendid doctrine been received with 
so much haughty superciliousness, not to say with 
so much virulence of hostility, as we know th4t it 
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has been received, by men of high acquircnients in 
literature, and even sometimes of correct moral 
habits ? The (rospel itself ^ill supply the answer, 
“• that its kingdom is not of this world that it is 
not a mere ingenious theory, in discussing which 
philosophical minds may exercise their acuteness, 
hut that it is a practical, and often a painful, course 
of moral disciijlinc, entailing upon its professors n(f 
slight dcgrt‘c of sclf-r<*s train t, and the abjuration of 
no smjill proportion of the more immediate attractions 
of this life. Calculated, as it really 

is, to meet and satisfy our most urgent moral wants, 
still the truth lif this fact is ftir, very far, from being 
prominently evident to all classes of persons. Tlie 
patient requires to be satisfied of t#e existence of the 
malady before he culls in the aid of the physician. But 
such arc the distractions of society, and so iiuineiious 
the occupations which divert us from the habit of 
deep spiritnal ri^flection, that the interior of their own 
breasts remains to the last an unexplored region to 
the gretater portion of mankind. Let them, indeed, 
take the trquble of tracing consequence after con&i^- 
quence as they arise in necessary succession, from 
the acknowledged principles of universal morals, and 
we have no doubt that the uniform result to most 
minds would bo, a disposition to hail the communica- 
tions of revelation as bearing the decisive stamp of 
authenticity. But this is a trouble which few indi- 
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viduals imagine that tlicy have leisure, and Jlill fewer 
find that they have the disposition, to undertake. 
To sueh men, a<*eordingly, Christianity comes as medi- 
cine tendered to the sound* or the solution of an 
enigma to those who arc not conscious of the difficulty. 
Its first impression, therefore* upon them is, that of its 
being something superfluous, whieli they may well 
;^flbrd to do without, ^id which, therefore, would 
argue a meddlesome pertinacity in those who would 
.anxiously direct their attention to it. 

The lf»rig coritiiiuc'd operation of miracles, also, of 
w'hich the lUhJe recpiires oiir h»‘Ufef, and the tran- 
scendental mysteries w’hich it inculcates as muttcTs of 
faith, though involving no real improbability, if rightly 
(‘onsider(‘d, must J^e confessed to l)e well culeulatcd to 
startle most persons, who fome for the first time to 
the^t*onsid<Tiiti<»ii of its evidences. In order fully to 
appreciate the physical difficulty which even the most 
intelligent and well regulated minds must have felt* 
to c<jnqucr their prej>ossc.ssion against revelation, 
occasioned by the detail of preternatural oce.urrtMices 
w hich it records, it will be pwy^cr, before we conclude, 
to revert once more to the notice of due of tliose 
instinctive operations of our minds, with respect to 
the existence of which, us we have before observed, 
all metaphysicians appear to be agreed. The o|>era- 
tion alluded to has been already stated to be that4)y 
which, prior to, and independently of, all systematic 
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reasoning, wc derive our belief in the permanency and 
inviolability of the ordinary laws of nature from the 
simple fact of our own past personal experience. It 
has been often and often repeated by those persons 
who have most studied the phenomena of the human 
mind, that, in, consequence of our inability to trace 
any connexioirbetween cause and effect, vfe can have 
no possible ^uiid for anticipating the recurrence of. 
any, the most natunil incident, beyond that V our 
recollecti(in of tlie uniformity of its past occorrence 
under analogous circumstances. Such are the strange * 
processes by whiob we reason, that this axiom, which 
in fact supplier tlic strongest theoretical argument in 
favour of what we should deem miracles, (inasmuch 
as it would show that, for any tliii\g we know to Qie 
♦contrary, any result whatever may be the result of 
any antecedent operation,) still affords, practic^y, 
the most powerful, though uot the most sound, pre* 
sumption against them. ' ** Such and such things 
happen in a certain order ; therefore they wUl always 
so liappen.*' This is, perhaps, the first general 
maxim at which the human mind, in the commence- 
ment of life; arrives. No doubt Providence has wisely 
contrived, not only that every man, but probably, that 
every animal endued with consciousness, in order that 
it may be enabled to procure its own subsistence, should 
h;^e a necessary and instinctive impression, that cer- 
tain effects will invariably result from certain causes. 
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But it is obvious, that this conclusion is the result 
of no legitimate process of ratiocination. “ It is impos- 
sible," says Hume, tliat tliis inference of the (brute) 
animal can be founded on any process of argument 
or reasoning, by which he concludes, thnUlikc events 
must follow like objects, and that the course of nature 
will always be regular in its operations. For if there 
ii|^reality, any argiinients of tliis nature, they surely 
lie too abstruse for the observation of such imperfect 
understandings ; since it may well employ the utmost 
care and attention of a philosophic genius to discover 
and observe them. Animals, iherefbro, are not guided 
in these inferences by reasoning; neither are chil- 
dren : neither are the generality of mankind, in their 
ordinary actions and conclusions : neither are phila* , 
s(f])hers themselves, who, in all tlic active parts of 
lifi^ arc, in the main, the same wth the vulgar, and ' 
aru governed by the same maxims. Nature must 
have provided some other principle, of more ready 
and more general use and application ; nor can an 
operation of such immense consirquencc in life as that 
of inferring effects from causes be trusted to the un- , 
certain process of reasoning and argumentation* Were 
this doubtful with regard to men, it seems to admit 
of no question with regard to the brute creation; 
and the conclusion being once firmly established in 
the one, wc have a strong presumption, from all the 
roles of analogy, that it ought to be tfriiversally ad- 
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• mittcd, without any oxception or reserve. It is 
custom alone wliich engages animals, from every object 
that strikes their senses, to infer its usual attendant, 
and carries their imagination, from the apjieanmce of 
the one, lo conceive the other in that particular 
manner which we denominate belief. No other ex- 
planation can be given of this operation, in all the 
higher as well as lower daises of sensitive lyings' 
which fall under our notice and oI)servation M'itli- 
out this powcifal association here stated, it w:ould 
undoubtedly be impossible for us not only to pro- 
vide for coming occurrences, but even duly to avail 
ourselves of the present blessings which the bounty 
of tlie Creator has spread before us. The sceptical 
philosopher, hoM'over, from w'hose writings the above 
extract is made, has attached so much iinporUnce to 
this fact, that upon it, that is to say, upon our |pre- 
sumed incapability of believing any thing w^hich is 
contrary to our uniform past experience, he has built 
his celebrated dictum, that “ no testimony whatever 
is sufHcient to establish a miracle.*' It is, to be sure, 

. somewhat inconsistent, in a statement thus undoubt- 
ingly promulgated, that this bold proposition should 
be admitted by its propounder to be founded, as is 
almve seen, upon no necessary, nor even probable, 
inference of the reason ; but to be a mere consequence 


* Hurde'ii Essay on the Reason of Animals. 
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of the firbitrary construction of the mind ; and that * 
he should allow, almost in tlie same breath, that no, 
however portentous, deviation from the general order 
of events, independently of that instinctive associa- 
tion, might, properly, to excite in us any surprise 
whatever. ** The bread,*’ says he, “ which J for- 
merly eat, nourished me; that is, a body of such 
Ikensible qualities was, at that time, endued with such 
secret powers. Hut, does it follow that other Imnul 
must also nourish me at anodicr time, and that likt' 
sensible qualities must always be attended with the 
like secret powers ? The cowtequenre senns nowhe 
necessary What is this admission, then, but that 
there is nothing in what w'c should grant to be a real 
miracle, that is to say, a decided dcjviation fnnn seem- 
ingly estahlislied cause and effect, which, in strict 
rcaaoii, ought to surprise us ? Hut such contradic- 
tions arc, perhaps, to lie expected the moment that 
we launch into the region of metaphyMcal abstrac- 
tions. In a certain sense, however, the sincerest 
Christian believer will readily grant the greater part, 
though, assuredly, be nill not assent to the entire 
whole, of the foregoing assertions. He will* cheer- 
fully acknowledge, with Hume, that knowing really 
nothing of the necessary connexion of causation, wo 
have no rcaBon, theoretically, for supposing any mi- 


' Hume's Sceptical DoubU. 
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racje whatever (using that word in its commonly re- 
ceived acceptation) to be really impossible : but he 
will also allow, because it is what every reasonable 
person must feel, that the natural, and almost neces- 
sary, presumption of our minds isf that the order f)f 
nature, such as we know it from experience to be, is, 
as a general nile, fixed and permanent. It is ob- 
vious, however, and should never be forgotten, that, 
whilst the former of these pro{K>sitioiis is a direct in- 
ference from the principles of sound and laborious 
rea8<3ning, the latter is an inert and involuntary 
animal impression only. We believe in it, because 
we find ourselves, from the constitution of our jiature, 
impelled to do so ; but we can assign no other reason 
for it than that God, for wise, practical, hut secondary 
purposes, has so disposed us. The fact is, that the 
moment that we examine this last axiom, the more 
we find ourselves obliged to question its philosophical 
accuracy. Nothing* assuredly, can be more experi- 
mentally certain, than that the phenomena of nature 
have not always been what they are at this moment. 
And yet we can no more conceive the fact of a crea- 
tion of the universe, or that of the first production of 
any single plant or animal, than we can any of the 
most astounding miracles of Scripture. Such occur- 
rences are certainly equally opposed, with those last 
mentioiied, to our daily and uniform experience, and 
therefore, according to Hume’s aigument, ought to 
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be cquxdly revolting to the understanding. But with * 
regard to those former facts, they arc as certain and 
demonstrable as any tlic best attested occurrences of 
our own times. That such things have been, is no 
longeron doubt with the most hardened and pertins^ 
ciuus sceptic. But if so, there is assuredly no reason 
why we should stop at this point, and, having ad- 
mitted the uncertainty of the test of mere experience 
thus far, should deny that the saim: argument may be 
legitimately e\ tended much &rther. 

Though, however, such an inference would seem 
to be nothing more than what is strictly reasonable, 
still, wx* repeat, the blind and instinctive impression 
of the human mind is on the other side. All per- 
sons whatever in their ordinary, and the greater pro- 
portion of mankind in tlieir permanent, Imbits, are 
startled and ofl’ended by any assertion of tlie reality 
of w hat, in conimoii language, and under common cir- 
cuoistances, w^ould be deemed impossibilides. The 
ignorant no less tiuin the learned can say what is 
accordant with, or contrary to, their personal expe- 
rience, and by far the greater portion of mankind, 
whether ignorant or learned, will reason no'fiirther. 
It requires, in fact, no small degree of the power of 
philosophical abstraction, to perceive that many things, 
which by the vulgar are considered as impossibilities, 
are not only possible but necessary inferences from 
undoubted premises. Until, however, this truth be 
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* macl^ not only demonstrable, but familiar to the 
mind, a prejudice against the wonders related in 
Scripture must ever, to a certain degree, exist in the 
breasts of cvem the devout and well disposed, whilst 
the same facts will be exultingly selected from the 
general context of revelation, by the thoughtless and 
profane, as triumphant proofs of the ercduliiy of the 
single-minded, and the utter inerediWIity of the whole 
theory of our faith. But the influential causes, to 
which we must attribute the widely extending in- 
difference amongst worldly men wuth respect to 
evangelical truth, do not terminate here. Christ- 
ianity, we should recollect, in addition to its being 
exposed in limine to the strong involuntary objection 
above alluded to, finds also a still more fi)rmidab]e, 
because a far less innocent, predisposition of the 
hiiniaii mind arrayed against it, from the many sacri- 
fic*cs of presumed personal convenience it requires, 
and the difficidt course of spiritual discipline which 
it would enforce. Here, again, every metaphysician 
will tell u.s, that, independently of the moral disqua- 
lification which licentious habits create for the per- 
ception of the intrinsic beauty of true holiness, an- 
other objection to its reception occurs, founded like 
the former rather upon the mechanism and original 
constitution of our minds, than upon real exercise of 
the reasoning powers. The first and instinctive im- 
pulse of every person, not with respect to religious 
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questions only, but in all the common transactions of 
life, is to believe rather what he Wishes U> be true, 
than what actually is so. This iinjiression, an iin* 
reasonable and a mischievous one no doubt, suggests 
itself uncalled for,, and, in nine cases out of ten, in- 
fluences the choice and moulds the opinions of die 
average luembers of society ; whilst, on the other 
hand, tliat strength of mind, which setting prission 
and prejudice apart, withholds its judgment till it has 
found siibsUmtial reasons on which to found an in- 
ference, is attained w'ith difficulty, atui coiiseqqeiitly 
falls to the lot of comparatively f(‘\v. In no case, 
however, jierhaps, docs the above-mentioned unrea- 
soning prejudice opt^rate more widely than in that of 
the formation of our religious opinions. A business- 
like, calculating, and money-making community, do 
not readily turn nsiile from thoir favourite cfiurse 
in pursuit of inquiries of this nature, wlierc no imme- 
diate worldly advantage is at hand to reward their 
labour. So long, accordingly, as they can keep the 
momentous questions of revelation at a distance, and 
by so doing can contrive to know no more of it than 
that it requires their belief in prodigies jjiirfc‘Ctly 
unlike to any thing which has ever occuned within 
their own knowledge, whilst they fed also tluit its 
entire adoption wwld stand in the way of tliat self- 
indulgence to which the corrupt human heart is so 
naturally prone, religious belief in the full, strict^ 
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evangelical sens^of the term, must to them be really 
impossible* Punuc decorum, and an ide& that a pro- 
fessed de^^ronce to the established worship of the 
country is scquir^ of them as citizens, may procure 
their external assent to its forms ; and so long os 
tbit natural sense of the rules of morality, which the 
Ctirislian revelation has so much heightened and 
improved, even in the csise of thAe who deny its 
evidences, continues to supply a general standard for 
their conduct, they may pass through life perhaps not 
oulytjjplausibly, hut really usefully, as members of tlie 
social coainniuity. Examples, however, such as 
these can never be quoted os a realization of the 
blessed eilects which Christianity was intended to 
produce among the human race. 

We should form a very inadequate notion of the 
value of the Gospel, wefe we to suppose that it had 
completed its work wlien it htul smoothed the rough 
exterior of public maimers, and, having inculcated u 
certain series of mond maxims much too rehued and 
uneartiily for the mere worldly mind to adopt, as a 
rule of practice, or even to appreciate, that it has 
left human nature as cold and os incapable of holy 
aspirations as it found it. That stupendous dispen- 
sation is assuredly, if true, far, very &r, too e||iborate 
an arrangement of Frovidence to rest contented with 
this humble result. It is either something vdstly 
superior to every poasiMe worldly object, or it is 
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nothing, Nn reasonahjp Christian, more than any 
other reasonable person, believes gratuitously, unne* 
cessarily , and from a natprsl prccVspQ|itioii, in miracles; 
Ht? knows, he sees us clearly as Hume or any other 
sceptic, that Ood never disturbs thq, established order 
of his own works, but for soide truly extraordinfiy 
and paramount object. If, th^n, notwithstanding this 
origLnal bias to Ae contniry, the ovcrpoweruig force 
of external and internal evidence obliges him to 
admit that such preternatural intef|)08itions have 
really taken place ; and if he finds that the Ihoice 
between assent and unbelief is after all r choice of 
diffieultics, and yet th^it upon due and e^iutious ctA- 
mination he cannot but admit that the aifirmative 
side of the question is, beyond comparison, the most 
probable, still the very feeling of ama/.cineitt with 
wliicli he concludes his enquiry leaves liim under an 
awe-struck impression of the infinite importance of 
the mysterious truths thus furred upon his conviction. 

What, then, is the reasonable, the only conchiNion, 
to wliich he can arrive ? That he cannot, consisUmtly 
with any rule of sound argument, any more than 
conformably with what he conceives to be "the un- 
equivocal language of revelation, make common cause 
with the Unitarian, the Sociniun, or the Arian. He 
feels that lie has no alternative but that of receiving 
Scripture as a wiiole, or of rejecting it as a whole. 
He sees no diminution of the difficulty, if, discarding 
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as human supe^dditions the . larger portion of the 
recorded miracles of Holy Writ, he is compelled by 
the cogency of proof to retain any. Granting tile 
reality o( one, whether that one be the miracle of 
inspiration, the miracle of proj)hecy, or the mirage of 
tlii^ transmutation of natural objects, he knows tliat 
he has conceded the great question at issue, and that 
henceforward there remains no other point at wliieh he 
can reasonably stop in the course of his admissions, 
than tlu? full boundary line of Scripture itself. 

Hut if he receive the whole of what we are taught 
U) acknowledge as God’s word, it will, then, assuredly 
hit to him as tlie most stupendous and most excellent 
of God’s gifts, It will strictly he his “ Emmanuel, 
God with us.’* It will identify him in interests imd 
in feeling with every thing, however noble and tran- 
sccndentid, which his imagination can conceive, or to 
which his most rapturous wishes can aspire. It will 
open all heaven before him, because he will know that 
the price of heaven has already been ]iaid on his 
account; and it will scale and purge his eyesight 
with regard to every tiling connected with the cartli. 
It will inculcate no fanaticism, no ascetic mortifica- 
tions, no contemptuous disregard or hard-hearted 
suppression of the charities of social and domestic 
life ; for such ore the false deductions of a morose 
human philosophy, following up its own harsh and 
narrow principles 'under the influence of superstitious 
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terror and unenligliteiiod reason. Hut ho will, not- 
withstanding, Icum to sch* every thing in its proper 
proportions, and in its true colours. Ho will think 
less of this world, only because he will think of hoa- 
\ci\ the more; but his dealings with mankind will 
be in all fervour of atfection, and ehociiulness, and 
guileless simplicity of heart. He will love man, 
because the princi])le of his religion is love, and be- 
cause he knows that for the sake of man his gracious 
Redeemer quitted heaven and became a sojourner and 
an outcast upon earth ; and he w ill love (h>d with an 
intensity of which every other modification (tf ri'ligious 
belief is ineapable, because no other religion teaches 
tliat our Creator hiw done for us what the* (iospel 
assures us that ho has done. Need wo, llu n, ask 
the superfluous questiou whether C’hrislianii y, thus 
considered and tlms adopted, will make him wiser and 
better ? and if such be the certain result of its adop- 
tion, need we again ask whether that syslern of belief 
is really from God t “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,"’ is the infallible criterion to whieb every 
Christian believer will confidently appeal in vindica- 
tion of the hope which is in him : being fully assured 
that those tenets must be founded upon an immoveable 
basis of truth, the necessary consequence of which is 
to afford the best, or rather the only, explanathm of 
the mysteries of God’s Providence, and, whilst it 
kills in (heir first grow'th every' gcrUiiiiating principle 
A a 2 
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of vice, to dtivclojjc a capability of spiritual holiness in 
man, of the possibility of which mere human reason 
could not have afforded us the slightest conception. 


In the preceding dissertation an attempt has been 
made to give a summary sketch of the entire system 
of revelation, by tracing the converging tendency of 
its various integral parts fn>m first to last, as they 
unite to form one consistent design, and tenninate in 
the establishment of a few most momentous proposi- 
tions. The execution of tlie design has, from the 
extensive nature of the subject, been necessarily ge- 
neral and superficial : still, however, )' the mode of 
treating it hero pursued will not, it is trusted, bi' 
witliout its use to many persons (whether coming 
under the denomination of believers or sceptics) 
whose attention may not have been accustomed to 
consider the uniformity of plan which appears to 
pervade the whole of God’s dealings with mankind, 
should they, and mon‘ especially should the latter, 
be disposed to afford to it a small portion of their 
consideration. To readers of the former description 
it cannot, to say the least, be otherwise than bene- 
ficial, to acquire the habit of taking lai^er and more 
comprehensive views than they have yet done of the 
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subject matter of their belief, and of thus confirniin^ 
their previous impression of the truth of the various 
component doctrines of their religion, by observing 
how impossible it is to wrest any of them singly and 
severally from its general contt’xlure without the 
dislocation of tlic whole, and in fact wilJiout over- 
turning the very fundmuental j)iineiplcs of natural 
tlicology itself. In this respect the design of the 
rx)mprehcnsive survey of the theory of Christianity 
hen* attempted will bear some resemblance to tliat of 
tliu blank outline maps which we place in the hands 
of young students in geograjdiy, by the aid of wbicJi 
Uie grouping and relative connexion of the several 
districts are rendered more easy of apprehension, 
than would lie the case were they to eommeiiee by 
entangling themselves in minute questions of detail. 
In theology more especially, and more markedly than 
in other pursuits, an acquaintance witli tlie actual 
location of a principle in the syst«;m of which it forms 
a part is absolutely necessary for the purpose of its 
proper elucidation. A difficulty which would he in- 
superable when considered as a detached projiosition, 
often assumes the character of an obvious and neces- 
sary inference, when viewed in its proper position as 
a member of a connected series of correlative axioms. 

With the sceptic, again, the apiwal here made to 
principles recognised l^ himself, and to the test of 
uniform experience, may, it is hoped, operate as an 
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inducement to commence a farther and more elaborate 
examination, in all its minuter details, of the great 
question at issue, upon which he is iniperatively 
urged by every principle of duty, interest, and sober 
reason, to return an inijiartial verdict. It is an ob- 
vious truth, that with the active business-like man of 
the world, tlic dogmatical inculcation of insulated 
doctrines of religion, however vital in themselves, and 
however really snhstautiated by strong external evi- 
dence, rarely succeeds. To minds thus preoccupied 
hy the speculations of the passing hour, the mysterious 
dicta of our faith necessarily announce themselves 
with an air of piuradox, when presented one by one, 
without reference to the other truths which ought to 
precede or accompany them. Abstract and imjml- 
pable doctrines are never accepted by us willingly, nor 
considered impartially, where no previous moral 
habits predispose us for their reception, and no 
strongly marked semblance of probability gives them 
an urgent claim upon our attention. Of all subjects 
of intellccdial research, accordingly, that of theology, 
if w'c would ground our faith upon immoveable prin- 
ciples, roquirt's the w’idest process of induction and 
the most thorough investigation of the indubitable 
principles of our own nature, and of the general laws 
of C>od\s moral government. Partial, desultor}% and 
confined views, whilst they present an almost insur- 
mountable stumbling-block in the path of the sceptic, 
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afford also an unsafe resting place for the faith of even 
the best disposed Christian believer. It is only after 
a long anicontinuoiis effort of the understanding that 
the mist wliich envelopes these transcetidental cpies- 
tions gradually disperses, and we b(‘giii to perceive 
clearly, how, by the intimate interlacement of doctrine 
with doctrine, the great truths of revelation mutually 
aid and support one another. When the mind, by 
habitual contemplation, luis become thoroughly fami- 
liarized with the wonders of the spiritual world, then, 
and not till then, the necessity not only of believing 
sometliing, but of believing what, if broadly stated to 
the indolent and indifferent, will appear to be a de- 
gree of gratuitous credulity, forces itself irresistibly 
on the conviction. 

It is on this account that the singular iutell(‘ctual 
charaet(*r of the age in which we live must tend 
fill every well-wisln‘r to the cause of religion and to 
mankind with feelings of anxiety, if not of alarm. 
This observation is not made from any dispc»sition Ui 
augur altogether unfavourably of those hal>its of men- 
tal enterprise which nuurk the present day. Con- 
vinced, iis wc arc, Uiat tlic rapid movement ^hicb is 
now taking plxice in the course of events is part of 
that progressive system which tlie wdsdom of Pro- 
vidence has destined to lead to the iiltiinale benefit 
of big creatures, we cannot doubt but that there 
exista, somewhere or other, in the busy scene around 
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US, a sanative principle, which will deaden the energy 
of much of that moral poison which at present seems 
so copiously to- infect the stream of science. It is 
the almost exclusively earthly tendency of the intel- 
lectual pursuits of the existing generation, and not 
the pursuits themselves, which we fear and depre- 
cate. The evils resulting from the abuse of know- 
ledge are mit, indeed, peculiar to our own age. So 
long as the heart of npm continues to be what it is, 
intelligence, like every other y>ower, will as ollU*n be 
converfed into a j)rinriple of mischief as of beneiit. 
Be the favourite science of the moment wdiut it may, 
it will, according to the opposite \iews of individuals, 
afford implements for the attack, no less than argu- 
ments for the defence, of religion. A century ago, 
when the comparative stagnation of the public mind, 
by the greater degree of leisure which accompanied 
it, impressed upon our literature a more abstracted 
arid visionary character than that which attaches to 
the more pnictical studies of our present men of let- 
ters, meti^liysical studies, the legitimate pursuit of 
which may bo numbered among the most efieotivc 
auxiliaries of sound theology, supplied, as is well 
k^own, some of the most powerful aids to the genius 
t»f infidelity, A science which, as if by the touch of 
a magician, could make tlie whole material universe, 
as it were, disappear from our view, leaving to ue 
nothing but thin and impalpable abstractions in its 
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place, and which by attempting to explain the origin 
and growth of our ideas, and even the nature and 
const! tutiiin of the human soul, could contrive to reii* 
dor die fundamental axioms of Theism and mondity 
equivocal in the conceptions of the half-infoniied, 
was naturally laid hold of with oagerness, as an 
excuse for their unbelief^ by those persons whose 
unaspiring object it ivas to confine the whole scojh' 
and energy of our spiritual faculties wiUiin the nar- 
row boundaries of this world’s business. The de- 
lusion was strong whilst it lasted, but, like all other 
systems of unsubstantial philosojdty, was no less 
transient. I'beagc of unprofidiblo, and often of mis- 
chievous, idealism is luiw gone by, and has left little 
lieliind it to attnu’t and interest the present gem-ra- 
tion, except the recollection of undecided controver- 
sies, and a few phiusible ill-coiifimied conjectures. 
The tendency of the literature of our own times is, 
unfortunately, in some important resprets, of a*%li- 
rcctly contrary description. If the mysteries of the 
immaterial world w’cre fonnerly ransacked with ii 
jiptulant and profane curiosity, the faidt now lies in 
the opposite extreme. With a stnmg dislike to 
every thing approaching to the reveries of abstrac- 
tion, and, in fact, to every thing which does not con- 
tribute its share to the business of the passing 
moment, the public sentiment has adopted a c(m- 
temptuous tone with respect to the merely contem- 
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plative sciences which inclines us occasionally to 
look back ubnost with regret to the visionary studies 
of our foreiathers. If metaphysical puQiuit.s did 
nothing more than give us more accurate notions of 
the real conditions of actual existence, and shew us 
how unlike our sensible and bodily perccj)tions are 
to the mysterious and inaccessible objects which they 
represent, they would, when duly cultixated, form iio 
unimportant preparative fur the discussion of the 
abstruse questions of theology, liut it is rarely tliat 
we are content thus to travel the middle and the 
safest path. There Ls an exclusiveness in the tastes 
of the human faculties which seldom contents itself 
with the mere preference of one course of study to 
another. The occupation of tlie inonient must he as 
every thing to us, and every other inode of iiienud 
exercise os nothing. What Cicero so justly remarked 
of the dangerous tendency of the epicurean doc- 
trines, namely, that by discussing u>o exclusively the 
properties of material objects, they almost, of neces- 
sity, overlooked those spiritual entities the existence 
of wliich they professed to acknowledge, may alTo^ 
a sidutary lunt to those persons who can antici].Kite 
no danger to the cause of religion from that eager 
attention to secular concerns which marks the times 
in which we live, Cum in reruin natur^ tluo quw- 
reiula sint, unuxn, quas iu(|tcria sit ex qua quaeque 
res cHiciatur; alterum, qum vis sit quae quidque 
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efliciat, de materia disscTucrunt, vhn et causam 
ciendi rtd'tqucTunU'* It is not, wc trust, speaking 
uncharitably, to assert, that at the present moment, 
those sciences, which have for their immediate object 
the investi*ifation of material objects, have ^ot more 
than their due ascendancy in p:eneral estimation ; and 
whilst tliat state of things continues, infidelity of a cer- 
tain kind must he the necessary consequence. Infide- 
lity, we say, of a certain kind ; for that to which we 
allude* is rather tlui negative unh€‘lief resulting from 
indolence, inatt^-ntioii, pre-oeeu])ation, worldly views, 
and a general distaste for the abstractions of speculative 
research, than that of an elaborate and well-digcstcil 
system. The world is, at present, as little disposc^l 
to lend an attentive ear to the inetaj)hy»icjd Atheist 
as to the metajjhysieal Christian jM>lemie. The in- 
fidelity, thert'fore, which we have reason to dread, is 
nu»rc that of pamjH'red and selfish internal Hentimenl 
than that of open profession. I'he nanit* of (Christian 
may not he disavowed as a generic appellation, but 
the pure and high-minded feeling to which that de- 
signation in strictness belongs would probably Ik^ 
found to exist in far too weak a degree in tli^' breasts 
of a large portion of the active members of society at 
present, to supply them with that energetic spirit of 
resistance which is necessary to enable them to com- 
pete successfully with ihe worldly tendencies 
natural to us all. 
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Few states of mind are, perhaps, loss accessible to 
eonviclion, in theological matters, than that which is 
characterized by the lan<^uor and iiulitlcrcmt? now- 
described, 'llui speculative student, who loves to 
launch into tlie thin impalpabilities of the ideal 
world, in order to make his meditations substantially 
useful, requires only that the current of his thoughts 
should be turned in the proper direction, and that he 
should possess Uu' stiuiulness of principle necessary 
to enable him to lH‘stow'^ upon each respective pro- 
position its fitting and impartird examination. Mean- 
while, his habitual intercourse w’ith spiritual things 
supplies a projMjr training to fit him for the appre- 
hension of religious topics. Hut the mind of the 
professed utilitarian pri'sents scarcely a single point 
of approach for tlie arguments of the theologian. 
Address to it singly the various constituent doctrines 
of revelation, and they are instantaneously rejected, 
as resting upon little and equivocal external j)roof, 
and unsupported by any colhitenil probabilities. C-all 
its attention to the theory and consistency of our re- 
ligion os a w'hole, and we ehallcnge it to an enquiry 
for wliich, as requiring an clalwrate experimental 
survey of all the multifarious circumstances of our 
nature, it can afford neither sufficient time nt»r per- 
severance. Such is the practical state of unbelief of 
an active era like the present, which is the more 
difiicult to deal with, because, having no professed 
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llieory of scopticism, there is no peculiar train of 
arf^nment mon^ espcvially adapted to command Us 
notice. And yet we may confidently assert, that if 
society is destined to esca])e from the diHlocaticni 
which threatens it, from the singular state of exciti*- 
ineiit which, from a combination of causes, ptTvndes, 
at ])resent, the whole civilized world, it will neitht^r 
be tlie labour of the legislator, nor the ingenuity of 
the secular philosopher, hut the cor«?ctive spirit of 
religion, in other words, thi^ kindly, the humble, the 
Kcll'-denying principles of Christianity, which must 
accomplish the ohioct. 

There is something nceessarily solemn, under any 
circumstances, in the idea of vast political ooinmu* 
nitics, moving rapidly forward even in the course of 
legitimate iin[)rovement; hut the feeling mnst he one 
of terror, if we have reason to believe that the great 
cement of the social system, the only (dVective Ixmd 
of union between the disconlant elements of human 
passion, is wanting at llie very moment wdien its 
presence is most needful. At such a crisis all may 
look well lor a short period of time, but the slightest 
agitation may, in an instant, dis|KfrBe the wh(»le in- 
tricate machinery into unseemly fragment h. We 
speak seriously, and from the deejxfst convietion, 
when we say, that .xuch is the kind of fdarm which 
the existing aspect of society is calculated to suggest. 
Witli true piety for our load-star, and brotherly love 
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and forbearance for oiir principle of action, we feel 
confident, not only that all may, but that all will, be 
well. No friend to mankind can wish the human 
mind to retrofrntde in its movements; hut every 
well disposed person must be deeply solicitous that 
the sedative and salutary coercion resulting from a 
paramount conviction of relipjioiis rcsponsiliility may 
rei^ulate and restniin <*verA" its slij^htest tendency to 
deviate from the riijrht and smrtoth path. If the next 
genc*ration he not destined to act a fearful and me- 
lancholy, we may venture to anticipate that it will 
perfonn a comparatively enviable, part. The seeds 
of good and evil are abundantly sown, and accord- 
ingly, as the genial glow of C'hristijinity, or the chill 
season of scepticism, shall prevail, the l>ettcr or the 
worse principle will spring up. 

Sfeanwliile, the theological dis]>ntant should n*- 
cullect, that the ])re]K)SKessed and carnal mind is 
little dis}K)scd to lie won over to belief by undue 
severity of objurgation, or dogmatism in argument. 
I’hc Cliristian revelation, we believe, from the sin- 
tHTest convietion, to aiford by far the most probable 
exposition of the modes of the divine government 
ever offered to the apjmdiension of man. Believing 
this, then, we ought to be both willing and able to 
meet the adversary upon his o'vyi ground ; to shew 
him that, even upon his own principles, the very 
points agsunst which he contends supply the most 
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rational solution of his difficultien ; and that, turn 
where he will, whether to unassisted reason or to re- 
velation, he must either he contented with a ftiith 
which, juiccpting much upon external testimony, tuid 
arriving at somctliing more by legitimate research, is 
dis]>osed to repose its main confidence upon a well- 
fi>unded presumption of the Divine goodimss, or that, 
abandoning that ground, he must bo prepared to 
descend, step by stop, into the most gloomy abyss of 
hopeless »ce[)tieisni. False fK>sitJons iu theological 
argument, however eonsei4‘ntiously maintained, false 
excitement and over-stateiiu'nts, unseemly and un- 
hallowed instruments at all times, and even had taste 
juul want of discrimination in the expresKir>n of our 
feelings, are ind likely to e8ca])c without censure or 
ridicule in an acute and critical age, such as oiirown- 
A C-hristiaii teacher, accordingly, who, as such, w^ould 
l>c elicctivcJy useful to Uie busy coniiminity around 
him, must, so far as his avcK'.atirms will pcTinit, ke(*p 
pace with the times in all the accomplishmenta of 
rational and onimnental knowlcilgc. He must not 
allow to his opponents the ready and plausible sub- 
terfuge, that his belief is the result of liis ipiorance, 
or of the narrowiiefis of his conceptions. Acc<»rding 
to tile description given of him liy his Divine 
Master, he must consider himself as “a light set 
upon a hill,*’ towards which others are to look, and 
by which they arc to direct their steps. He must be 
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ashamed neither of his faith npr of his ignorance, 
where both one and the either are in conformity with 
the Gkispel standard. Uc must not withhold, tlirough 
an unworthy timidity, the avowal of princijilcH, of the 
solidity of which he is consdenti 9 usly convinced, 
nor, at tlic same time, must he^Aiaoh from admitting 
that, with %)L his real conAdenco and satisfaction in 
the corn‘c&e8S of his own vic%vs, he is still, in many 
rcspQcis, walking thrdugh life by faith only. Acting 
thnsi he may be assured, that from the moment tliat 
the world ceases to treat him with scorn, as a vi- 
sionary and an entliusiast, it will begin to turn to- 
wards him with feelings of resiiect. And wb«jn this 
sentiment prevails, in its turn, no smalt vantiige 
ground is gained for the furtherance of his projects 
of usefulness. The first object is to excite tke sober 
attention of mankind ; the second, U> kindle a will- 
ingness nujji desire to be better instrurted. The point 
of repulsion once past, the victory over unbelief is 
half secured. The innate principles of conscience 
and morality, and those tluilling associations result- 
ing from oiir connexion with the things of tlic im- 
material world, which exist in every human breast, 
and require only to be roused iii order to make them- 
selves perceived, will, with (lod's blessing, do the 
rest. The evidences of our faith arc, by the wisdom 
of Providence, so nicely balanciHl, that they are never 
gratuitously obtruded upon the mind which turns 
9 
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away from them, nor witlihcld from those ‘who per- 
se verinply seek after them. If scepticism is a sin 
against religious morality, it is because it is* most 
frequently a consequence of coldness of heart, and of 
an inclifTercuee to the purest and noblest aspimtions 
of our natun*. ^ Belief, accordingly, depcuids upon 
the will and upon a pfq|»er discipline of tin* aflections 
much more tliaii worldly men are Willing to all(»w; 
so much .so, that we may saftdy (‘Imllnnge the wliole 
annals of sctqiticisiu to produce a single example of 
a person, who, having carefully examined all the ar- 
guments for and against tlic credibility of revelation, 
ami with a sincere anxiety to arrive at the truth, has 
concluded his course by deliberately, and from con- 
scientious conviction, taking bis part with the un- 
believer. 
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